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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The:  Seer  sees  two  matters  of  great  moment,  which  demand  special 
mention  at  this  time — one  is  an  event  calling  for  careful  preparation; 
the  other,  a  situation  demanding  State-wide  publicity. 

First.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is  staging  its  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  on  February  18-19,  1935  in  its  commodious  new  quarters 
at  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  All  members  of  the 
Association  are  invited,  approximating  three  hundred  in  number;  and 
the  Association’s  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Anniversary.  The  celebration  will  be  held  immediately  before  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  found  on  Pages  26-27,  and  will  be  seen  to  include,  among  others, 
our  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  the  founder  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Secretary  and  Trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  and,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Link,  the  oldest  blind  employee 
longest  in  the  service  of  the  Association. 

Second.  The  recent  granting  of  a  pension  to  the  needy  blind  i)eoi:)le 
of  Pennsylvania  has  giv^en  a  widespread  impression  that  all  problems  related 
to  the  blind  have  thus  been  solved.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  present 
to  the  public  generally  and  to  the  State  officers  and  Legislature  in  })articular, 
a  balanced  statement  of  problems  relating  to  the  blind.  Accordingly,  we 
present  herein  a  series  of  five  exhibits  in  explanation  of  “What  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Blind-Pension  Can  and  Cannot  Do.’’ 
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WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BLIND-PENSION  CAN  AND  CANNOT  DO 

EXHIBIT  I 

Services  to  the  Blind  and  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  (Illustrations 
of  items  below  constitute  Exhibit  II). 


1.  No  pension  can  prevent  the  existing  72%  of  needless  blindness: 

(a)  Save  your  new-born  babe  from  disfiguring  blindness  resulting 
from  babies’  sore  eyes  (Ophthalmia  Neonatorum). 

(b)  Save  your  wife,  sister  or  daughter,  by  timely  advice,  from 
pre-natal  strain  likely  to  result  in  congenital  blindness. 

(c)  Supply  the  education  and  medical  attention  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  youth  and  older  people  against  sources  and  spread  of 
social  evils  which  so  often  result  in  blindness. 

(d)  Provide  against  improper  lighting,  unsanitary  practices,  and 
exposure  to  accident  in  home,  school,  or  industry  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  eye  strain  or  total  loss  of  vision. 

(e)  Insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  physician’s  orders  aimed  at  the 
control  of  pathological  eye  conditions. 

(f)  Provide  trained  teachers  and  equipment  for  sight-saving  classes. 

NOTE:  To  meet  these  needs,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  is  conducting  a  country-wide  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion;  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  employs  a 
supervisor  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision;  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  employs  a  full-time  eye-medical  social  worker  for 
Allegheny  County,  and  the  Superintendents  in  the  ^Association’s 
other  Branches  are  doing  yeoman  work  in  this  field. 


2.  No  pension  can  provide  the  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
necessary  for  a  blind  person’s  equipment,  if  he  is  to  compete  on  any¬ 
thing  like  an  equal  footing  with  his  sighted  fellows: 

(a)  Pre-school  training  in  the  home  or  elsewhere  to  blind  children 

(b)  Kindergarten,  primary,  or  grammar  school  education 

(c)  High  school,  vocational,  college,  or  professional  training 

(d)  Active,  creative  recreation  for  the  release  of  physical,  emotional, 
and  mental  energies  to  complement  the  more  or  less  passive 
entertainment  provided  by  Braille  and  Moon  Type  reading, 
the  radio,  etc. 

NOTE:  While  financial  provision  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  through  its 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  education  and  re- 
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creation  of  its  blind  children  in  special  schools,  through  kinder¬ 
garten,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades,  adequate 
means  are  not  available  to  the  student  in  college,  technical, 
and  professional  schools;  nor  is  pre-school  training  provided 
for;  nor  does  the  community  in  which  young  people,  following 
their  training,  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  offer 
to  the  blind  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  sighted. 


3.  No  pension  can  find  or  furnish  employment  for  blind  persons,  however 
well  equipped  they  may  be  for  the  activities  of  life: 

(a)  In  factory,  garage,  or  office. 

(b)  In  news  stands,  confectionery  and  tobacco  stores,  or  other 
small  businesses. 

(c)  In  piano  tuning,  entertainment,  music,  teaching,  insurance 
underwriting,  salesmanship,  and  other  professional  and  semi- 
professional  activities. 

(d)  In  occupations  which  contribute  toward  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment,  rather  than  toward  financial  income,  such  as  embossed 
reading  and  writing,  handiwork,  domestic  activities,  etc. 

(e)  In  home  industries  which  enable  the  blind  person  during  his 
spare  moments  to  secure  some  financial  return. 

(f)  In  sheltered  or  subsidized  special  shops  where  the  indi\'idual 
desires  to  contribute  toward  his  own  maintenance,  yet  cannot 
be  employed  otherwise  in  competition  with  the  sighted  worker. 

(g)  Nor  can  a  pension  find  a  market  for  either  the  skill  of  blind 
artisans  or  the  products  of  blind  labor. 

NOTE:  To  furnish  employment  and  service  along  these  several  lines, 
organizations  for  the  adult  blind  have  come  into  being  in 
greater  or  less  measure  throughout  the  country.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  we  have  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind;  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men; 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  last  named  is 
working  through  fourteen  separate  centers  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  and  will  cover  the  entire  State  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

'Fhese  organizations  obtain  their  chief  support  from  private 
funds  which  never  were  adequate  for  the  job  to  be  done,  and 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  less  so.  Unless  financial  pro¬ 
vision  is  forthcoming  from  the  State  for  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  more  diversified  education,  training  and  recreation  of 
blind  people,  and  greater  opportunities  for  their  employment, 
the  roll  of  blind  pensioners  will  of  necessity  become  greater 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  blind  people  generally  will  be 
lowered. 
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EXHIBIT  II 

Illustrations  of  the  Needs  enumerated  in  Exhibit  I. 

1.  (a)  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  had  taken  its  toll  of  the  small  boy’s 

otherwise  lovely  face.  His  parents  kept  him  away  from  all  normal 
contacts.  They  had  not  known  that  the  disfigurement  and  the 
condition  itself  might  have  been  prevented.  Needless  to  say,  a 
program  of  physical  and  mental  health  and  of  education  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  family  situation  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  (through  its  local  worker),  and  the  family  physician. 

A  leader  by  temperament  and  by  superior  mental  endowment, 
possessed  of  ideals  that  he  is  eager  to  apply  in  his  contacts  with 
human  beings,  the  young  man  in  question  pushed  his  way  through 
the  special  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  he  was  an  honor 
student,  and  into  a  professional  school.  Gradually  it  dawned  on 
him,  as  he  attempted  to  mingle  normally  with  his  fellow  students, 
that  his  physical  appearance,  marred  by  the  effects  of  a  pre-natal 
infection,  counted  against  him.  The  inner  conflicts  became 
terrific.  Through  the  reassuring  contact  with  a  local  worker  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  combined  with  the 
understanding  attitude  of  Faculty  members,  and  the  surgical 
operation  arranged  for  him,  he  has  been  helped  over  his  crisis. 

(b)  To  see  just  enough  to  be  able  to  get  about,  but  to  be  left  out  of 
all  normal  activities  of  young  girls  interested  in  dress,  sports, 
work,  etc.,  was  bad  enough;  but  to  learn  in  an  indirect  way  that 
her  condition  (Interstitial  Keratitis)  might  have  been  prevented 
had  her  parents  been  properly  treated — that  was  hardest  of  all. 
Our  young  girl  took  to  brooding  and  refusing  treatment.  Through 
the  patient  interest  of  State  Health  Workers  and  the  local  worker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  a  more  hopeful 
and  courageous  attitude  has  been  achieved  in  the  patient;  and 
treatment  is  being  given  the  whole  family. 

A  young  mother  became  very  rebellious  when  in  the  eye  clinic  it 
was  explained  to  her  that  her  eldest  little  boy’s  blindness  was 
congenital.  For  many  months  she  vehemently  refused  examina¬ 
tion  and  treatment.  Through  unceasing  effort  of  the  local  worker 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  constant  touch 
with  the  family  physician,  both  parents  have  at  last  submitted 
to  the  necessary  tests  and  treatment — and  now  eagerly  bring  their 
other  two  children  for  the  weekly  injections. 

(c)  Truant  officers  in  public  school,  probation  officers  in  Court, 
health  workers  and  nurses  in  clinics — none  of  these,  in  spite  of 
hard  work  and  constant  threats,  succeeded  in  bringing  our  young 
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woman  into  contact  with  clinical  treatment.  She  had  one  over¬ 
whelming  fear,  and  that  was  an  examination  by  a  doctor.  The 
local  worker  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  culti¬ 
vated  the  patient’s  confidence  to  the  point  where  it  became  easy 
and  natural  to  discuss  social  disease,  its  causes,  and  possibilities 
for  arrest  or  prevention.  It  became  easier,  as  the  explanations 
became  more  pointed,  for  the  young  woman  to  apply  the  indirect 
explanations  to  her  own  situation.  Of  her  own  accord,  she  applied 
to  the  clinic  for  treatment,  and  she  has  kept  out  of  illicit  entangle¬ 
ments.  Her  fear  of  the  physician  has  disappeared,  and  with  her 
limited  intelligence  she  has  grasped  the  significance  of  the  good 
advice  given  her  in  the  years  gone  l)y.  Her  whole  family  is  under 
treatment. 


5k  ^  'k  ^  ^  ^ 

He  now  says,  'df  1  had  only  known,  I  would  not  have  been  such 
a  fool.”  He  had  been  an  expert  dancer  and  entertainer  and  had 
hosts  of  friends — the  kind  that  helped  him  to  lose  his  head  and 
to  throw  caution  to  the  four  winds.  Infection  became  inevitable 
and  he  paid  the  full  price  of  blindness.  “When  I  was  a  boy,  there 
were  no  fine  social  workers  and  nurses  to  help  people  to  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  Aly  father  would  rather  beat  me  than  talk 
about  anything  that  he  called  indecent,  and  I  guess  my  dear 
mother  did  not  know  anything  about  it.”  There  is  perfect  accord 
now  between  him  and  his  physician,  and  many  a  word  of  caution 
does  he  offer  to  the  young  fellows  in  his  neighborhood. 

(d)  Some  one  had  heard  the  “stop-work”  whistle  and  left  some 
dynamite  sticks,  partly  covered  by  broken  stones.  Our  young 
man  went  to  work  the  next  morning,  applied  his  pick — -and  the 
inevitable  happened.  He  has  lost  both  eyes,  and,  with  it,  he  has 
lost  his  grip  on  life.  He  retired  into  unrealities  and  dreams.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Bureau,  and  the  local  worker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  stood  by  loyally  and  wisely,  and  have  given 
him  every  opportunity  to  try  out  his  visionary  aims  and  to  arrive 
at  a  sensible  and  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Calls  are  coming  in  to  the  local  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind,  always  telling  of  some  children  whose  eyes 
are  hurting,  whose  heads  feel  heavy,  who  become  irritable  or 
listless — and  only  too  frequently  do  the  workers  find  that  the 
children  in  questioa  are  spending  their  school  hours  in  rooms 
built  in  an  annex  to  the  main  building,  the  latter  interfering  with 
proper  lighting  because  the  annex  is  built  too  closely  to  the  walls 
of  the  main  building.  This  sort  of  thing  is  inexcusable  and  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  because  of  local  financial  conditions.  School 
nurses  have  registered  many  complaints — but  the  building  is 
built,  and  there  it  stands. 
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(e)  Religious  mottoes  on  the  walls  proclaimed  the  family’s  awe  of 
God’s  commands.  The  father,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  quite 
blind,  confided  to  a  worker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  his  guilt  and  his  acceptance  of  just  punishment.  He 
had  been  drinking  hard,  making  his  wife  and  family  unhappy, 
lost  his  work — and  finally  blindness  came.  His  doctor  had  told 
him  that  he  should  go  to  an  eye  clinic,  but  the  poor  sinner  knew 
better — no  mere  doctor  could  do  him  any  good- — it  was  God  Who 
had  punished  him.  The  worker,  fortunately  able  to  speak  German , 
talked  to  him  in  his  mother-tongue  about  the  wonders  performed 
by  eye  doctors,  whose  brains  also  perhaps  had  been  given  them 
by  God.  He  consented  to  an  examination,  but  recoiled  from  “the 
knife.’’  No,  the  doctors  after  all  might  not  know  what  they  were 
doing.  After  all,  he  had  a  little  nest  egg,  just  enough  to  last  him 
till  he  would  die — the  sooner  the  better.  Gradually,  he  yielded; 
the  surgical  work  was  done  in  time,  and  our  friend  has  returned 
to  normalcy. 

(f)  The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  ^vas  called  into 
consultation  in  behalf  of  a  very  fine  young  boy  who  was  afflicted 
with  high  myopia.  He  had  been  living  in  another  State  where 
sight-saving  classes  and  equipment  were  part  of  the  regular  school 
program.  Coming  to  this  particular  part  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
advised  to  enter  the  School  for  the  Blind.  It  was  a  mistake,  but 
fortunately  it  was  discovered  and  the  State  Council  stepped  in 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  sight-saving  into  the  local  school,  which 
the  young  boy  would  have  to  enter.  Minute  explanations  and 
demonstrations  were  made,  light  rays  measured,  type  tested,  desks 
examined  as  to  their  shiny  or  non-shiny  surface,  the  placement 
of  desk  and  school  chair  carefully  planned — but  there  remained 
the  element  of  inexj^erience  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teachers. 
None  of  them  had  ever  had  a  sight-saving  student.  The  financial 
budget,  too,  of  the  school  will  need  to  be  enlarged  to  allow  for 
proper  ecjuipment. 


(a)  Indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  mentally  deficient  mother  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  baby’s  impaired  vision.  He  is  too  young  as  yet  to  be 
tested  for  actual  vision,  and  while  he  is  now  in  the  home  of  a 
foster  mother  who  is  unusually  kind  to  him,  there  remains  the 
need  of  scientific  training  of  the  baby’s  tactile  sense,  of  his  balance 
and  direction — the  things  that  are  taught  in  special  Institutions 
for  Blind  Babies.  Or  even  if  he  remains  in  foster  homes  and  with 
private  families,  there  is  need  of  instruction  if  the  baby  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  kind  of  coddling  that  makes  him  helpless  in 
later  years. 

(b)  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  things  a  blind  little  girl 
learns  in  her  own  wanderings  about  the  familiar  home  and  street, 
and  the  curriculum  carefully  worked  out  for  her  development  in 
an  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  There  is  also  a 
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vast  difference  between  the  “don’ts”  and  “be  carefuls’’  all  too 
often  drummed  into  blind  children’s  ears  by  their  aj^prehensive 
families,  and  the  freedom  of  movement  and  enterprise  encouraged 
by  teachers  and  house-mothers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  When 
these  youngsters  come  home  for  summer  vacations  and  attend 
picnics,  they  move  about  as  freely  as  the  sighted  children,  un¬ 
afraid  in  their  running,  swinging,  swimming,  etc. 

(c)  An  eighteen  year  old  lad,  coming  to  the  time  when  the  School 
for  the  Blind  which  he  has  been  attending  will  have  nothing 
further  to  offer  him,  wants  very  much  to  enter  College.  The 
University  Dean  approves  of  the  boy’s  mental  and  educational 
equipment.  The  parents  are  eager  to  see  him  develop  to  the  very 
height  of  his  ability.  Will  and  can  the  State  offer  adequate 
financial  backing?  Such  a  student  needs  a  “reader”  and  he  will 
need  a  “guide.”  Such  services  must  be  paid  for  if  the  student 
is  to  have  freedom  of  movement  and  access  to  his  textbooks. 

(d)  A  graduate  of  one  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  comes  home  after 
graduation.  He  had  enjoyed  the  sports — swimming,  ball  play¬ 
ing  and  what  not.  There  had  been  chorus  singing  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  dramatic  performances  and  debates — all  designed  to 
give  the  blind  student  plenty  of  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
Now  he  sits  at  home,  one  of  three  brothers;  the  other  two  boys 
hale  and  hearty,  head  over  heels  in  their  baseball  activities.  Boy 
Scout  Troup  work,  etc.  There  is  not  time  nor  is  there  patience — 
nor  perhaps  generosity  of  spirit- — ^to  include  the  blind  newcomer 
to  this  hustling  group.  There  is  education  needed  in  Y.  M.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  leadership,  in  Church,  Sabbath  School  and  Club 
groups,  to  bring  about  an  inclusion  of  the  blind  in  the  activities 
of  the  organizations  in  which  he  may  have  some  part.  Much, 
too  much,  time  now  is  spent  sitting  by  the  radio,  turning  the 
dial  and  letting  the  sounds  set  up  stimuli  that  cannot  find  outlet 
in  adequate  reactions. 


3.  (a)  Middle-aged,  she  has  been  working  in  the  same  paper  box  factory 

for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Now  she  is  getting  a  little  weary, 
and  her  work  is  not  as  swiftly  done  as  that  of  her  neighbor’s  at 
the  counter.  Her  employer  graciously  receives  the  worker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  periodically,  and  consents 
to  try  to  keep  the  blind  worker  a  little  longer.  His  admiration  of 
her  work  is  not  permitted  to  fag,  and  he  in  turn  is  given  the  honor 
due  him  for  giving  the  blind  worker  a  chance  to  keep  her  self- 
respect  and  her  courage. 

(b)  Business  gets  slack  for  the  tobacco  shopkeeper — as  all  business 
has  been  slack.  But  the  workers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  periodically  appear  before  the  various  service  clubs 
of  men  and  women  and  remind  them  of  the  limited  fields  in  which 
blind  men  may  earn  their  living.  They  are  urged  to  stop  at  the 
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l)liiid  man’s  corner  on  their  way  to  or  from  their  offices.  They 
are  given  a  picture  of  the  shopkeeper’s  faith  in  his  public — not 
a  sentimental  sob  story,  but  something  that  holds  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  self-respect  of  the  blind  man  who  is  entitled  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  sighted  fellows. 

(c)  In  the  spring,  when  the  fires  ha\'e  been  put  out,  and  in  the  fall 
when  families  flock  back  from  country  and  seashore,  again  to 
occupy  their  permanent  homes,  reminders  are  sent  to  them  that 
the  blind  piano  tuner  in  their  community  is  ready  to  give  the 
i:)iano  an  overhauling;  radio  program  makers  and  broadcasters 
are  told  of  special  talents  of  the  blind  that  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  radio  public;  clubs  are  notified  that  expert  musicians  are 
prepared  with  new  programs;  other  organizations  are  asked  to 
back  dramatic  performances  by  the  blind — and  all  this  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

(d)  “I  don’t  mind  so  much  being  blind  now.  I  can  read  what  other 
people  have  to  say,  and  1  can  write  what’s  in  my  own  mind.” 
This  sums  up  what  tremendously  wholesome  benefit  is  derived 
by  the  at-home-staying  adult  blind,  deprived  of  what  used  to  be 
his  normal  access  to  human  thought,  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  in  the  visits  of  their  teachers 
to  the  out-lying  districts. 

*  *  * 

"Just  so  I  have  something  to  do — something  in  my  hands  to  work 
at,”  is  another  expression  of  contentment;  a  state  of  mind  that 
might  very  easily  be  turned  into  desperation  for  want  of  con¬ 
crete  interest.  Everyone  wants  to  do  something,  make  some¬ 
thing,  and  our  blind  women  friends  are  no  exception. 

"I  can  do  my  boys’  mending  now,”  is  a  mother’s  proud  boast. 
She  used  to  sit  by  the  hour,  wishing  that  she  could  relieve  her 
sons  from  the  burden  of  her  existence. 

(e)  In  the  large  workshop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  Pittsburgh,  one  newly  blind  man  learned  to  weave  rugs. 
He  had  not  intended  to  work  at  this  trade  on  his  return  home. 
He  had  planned  to  establish  a  sales  service  for  blind-made  goods; 
but  he  found  his  public  too  ready  with  a  curt  refusal  to  his  offers 
of  reliable  merchandise.  He  withdrew  to  sit  by  his  stove,  in  easy 
reach  of  his  radio.  The  small  Blind  Kraft  Shop  in  one  of  our  cities 
held  out  a  friendly  hand  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  now  our  man  works  regularly  at  the 
loom,  in  company  with  another  blind  man  and  a  few  sighted 
workers;  and  together  they  discuss  topics  of  the  day,  especially 
of  the  present  government.  The  radio  and  the  warmth  of  the 
stove  are  not  so  essential  now. 
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(f)  With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Supervisor  of  Industries 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  a  class  of  blind  and  near¬ 
blind  women  has  been  formed  where  new  ideas  may  be  tried  out 
in  handwork,  and  where  social  contact  is  enjoyed.  This  group 
has  produced  several  hundred  articles  for  special  sale,  and  while 
the  benefits  derived  do  not  measure  up  to  wages  in  a  factory, 
the  workers  feel  all  the  richer  for  having  worked  against  great 
odds,  and  having  experienced  the  friendliness  of  the  public. 

EXHIBIT  III 

Security  against  Want  and  a  supplement  to  Income.  (Illustrations  of 

items  below  constitute  Exhibit  IV). 

1.  The  pension  offers  a  measure  of  independence  to  unemployable  blind 
people. 

2.  It  is  an  assurance  against  utter  dependency  when  age,  disability,  or 
business  reverses  shall  cause  blind  people  to  discontinue  their  regular 
employment. 

3.  It  promotes  long  needed  security  for  blind  people,  especially  blind 
women,  whose  opportunities  for  employment  must  always  be  limited. 

4.  It  helps  a  blind  man  in  the  early  stages  of  developing  a  small  business 
enterprise,  such  as  equipping  a  stand. 

5.  In  cases  where  individual  effort  can  supply  only  a  partial  livelihood, 
the  pension  appears  to  be  the  most  direct  and  logical  means  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  deficiency. 


EXHIBIT  IV 

Illustrations  of  Pension  Benefits. 

1.  Anne  is  an  Italian  girl,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age — one  of  a 

large  family.  Unfortunately,  the  same  accident  which  caused  her 
loss  of  vision  also  deprived  her  of  the  full  UvSe  of  one  hand,  thus 
making  manual  employment  for  this  girl  very  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible.  To  make  matters  worse  for  Anne,  she  had 
not  had  the  advantages  of  much  education  or  training  in  her 
early  years.  At  twenty-five,  therefore,  we  find  her  anxious  and 
willing  to  work,  yet  chafing  under  the  forced  dependence  in  her 
liome.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  worker 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  Anne’s  pension,  Anne  now 
pays  her  family  a  stipulated  amount  of  money  for  board  and  room, 
buys  herself  a  few  clothes,  attends  a  theatre  occasionally;  and, 
in  short,  has  made  herself  over  into  an  entirely  new  individual  in 
the  eyes  of  both  herself  and  family.  In  her  home  now,  she  is 
cheerful,  kind,  and  quite  as  normal  as  her  brothers  and  sisters  in 
her  desires  and  ambitions,  instead  of  being  moody  and  discontented. 
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2.  Jack  had  been  with  our  organization  about  eight  or  nine  years. 

He  was  a  favorite  in  the  group  in  which  he  worked — always  kind, 
courteous,  and  jolly  with  everyone.  A  few  months  ago,  however, 
an  attack  of  pneumonia  left  him  with  an  incurable  heart  condition, 
and  Jack  was  forced  to  give  up  his  employment.  Although  a 
single  man,  he  had  always  taken  a  particular  pride  in  helping  to 
keep  a  home  together  for  himself  and  three  unmarried  sisters. 
Imagine  his  grief  to  find  himself  a  probable  burden  upon  the 
sisters  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  help  support !  Before  this  worry 
was  fully  realized,  Jack  was  granted  the  pension;  and  now  his 
outlook  on  life  is  much  brighter. 


3.  Since  Edith  was  quite  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  it  made  both  traveling 

alone  and  constant  daily  contact  with  people  quite  difficult. 
Fortunately,  she  had’a  small  property  of  her  own,  which  provided 
at  least  a  shelter  for  her,  and  a  very  dear  friend  who  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  special  privilege  to  become  a  companion  to  Edith. 
She  really  needed  more  than  this.  Due  to  her  deafness,  the  radio 
and  “Talking  Book”  could  not  provide  much  leisure  for  her;  so 
she  had  plenty  of  time  to  worry  about  finances  and  a  need  for 
even  a  small  steady  income.  In  this  case,  the  pension  was  a 
God-send,  and  now  Edith  and  her  friend  are  a  little  more  secure, 
and  Edith  feels  a  satisfaction  which  she  has  not  known  in  years. 


4.  The  case  of  John  W.,  blind  from  a  mining  accident  in  a  small  town 

eight  years  ago,  illustrates  Item  4,  under  Exhibit  III  very  aptly. 
Although  disheartened  at  first,  John  began  to  realize  after  a  time 
that  he  was  still  young  and  healthy,  and  that  he  still  had  a  long 
life  ahead  of  him  in  which  he  must  make  some  eventual  adjustment 
to  employment  and  happiness.  Therefore,  by  the  time  our  agent 
found  John,  he  was  quite  anxious  to  begin  a  program  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  From  the  very  beginning  we  found  him  cooperative,  eager 
to  learn  and  very  adaptable.  He  had  a  pleasing  personality,  and 
soon  became  a  favorite  among  the  other  workers.  John  had  had 
very  little  schooling,  and  felt  he  would  have  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  employment.  He  did  have  initiative,  however,  and  was 
easily  taught  handwork  jobs;  and  eventually  was  placed  in  a 
Training  Stand.  It  was  in  this  work  that  John’s  pleasant  manner 
and  ready  adaptability  made  it  evident  that  he  had  found  his 
right  place.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Placement  Agent  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  find  a 
suitable  location  for  an  outside  stand  for  John.  He  must  have  an 
income  while  his  small  business  is  developing ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  pension  will  be  of  invaluable  service. 


5.  Bill  is  one  of  our  oldest  newsboys,  who,  before  this  long  “depres¬ 

sion,”  was  quite  able  to  earn  an  adequate  living  for  both  himself 
and  his  aged  mother.  In  the  past  few  years,  however.  Bill’s 
earnings  have  been  so  greatly  reduced  that  he  had  to  appeal  to  a 
Welfare  Agency  for  assistance.  This  shifting  of  his  responsibility 
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made  Bill  morose,  despondent,  and  irritable — totally  unlike  his 
former  cheerful  self.  Last  June,  he  was  granted  the  pension  to 
supplement  his  earnings,  and  Bill  is  now  his  old  self  again;  and 
even  the  casual  passer-by  can  almost  sense  it  in  the  cheerful 
brusqueness  of  his  voice  as  he  calls  out  “paper!” 


EXHIBIT  V 


Suggested  approaches  for  the  Education  of  totally  uninformed  groups. 

1.  In  approaching  religious  groups  and  groups  so  associated,  especially 
those  of  the  evangelistic  type,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
resignation,  fortitude  and  stoicism  with  which  many  newly  blinded 
people  face  their  loss  of  sight. 

2.  In  addressing  groups  of  veterans,  athletic  clubs,  or  playground  enthusi¬ 
asts,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  courage,  independence,  daredeviltry 
with  which  blind  children  and  adults,  alike,  defy  the  limitations  imposed 
by  blindness. 

3.  In  talking  to  businOvSs  and  professional  groups,  point  out  the  success 
which  certain  blind  people  have  attained  along  industrial,  commercial, 
clerical,  legal,  medical,  and  insurance  lines— choosing  your  illustrations 
to  match  the  ]:)revailing  complexion  of  your  audience. 


4.  In  presenting  the  subject  to  educational  assemblages,  high  school  and 
college  students,  bring  out  the  wholesome  and  inspirational  influence 
which  a  blind  professor  or  student  has  upon  the  morale  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  itself  and  upon  the  community  it  serves. 

5.  In  enlightening  musical,  literary  and  kindred  groups,  emphasize  what 
certain  blind  people  have  done  unusually  well  in  these  lines. 

6.  In  discussing  the  status  of  blind  people  in  society  before  political  groups. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade  and  others  primarily  concerned 
with  keeping  taxes  within  bounds,  demonstrate  with  a  few  concrete 
cases  that  it  is  less  expensive  for  the  tax  payer  to  educate,  train,  and 
find  employment  for  a  blind  person,  thus  making  him  a  tax  payer, 
than  it  is  to  support  him  on  relief  of  some  sort  throughout  his  entire 
life;  sacrificing  his  own  self-respect  and  the  wholesome  inspiration  he 
would  otherwise  be  as  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

7.  Finally,  in  approaching  any  group,  “temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,”  use  such  illustrations  as  will  come  within  the  easy  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  particular  group.  Never  overstate  either  the  accom¬ 
plishment  itself  or  the  percentage  of  blind  people  to  which  a  given 
accomplishment  may  be  open. 


^^Every  Home  a  Patron  of  Blind  SkilV^ 

145  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  of  l^ennsylvania  Women, 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  slogan,  by  holding  sales 
of  blind-made  products  during  the  1982-33  Club  year. 

Information  on  conducting  these  sales  can  be  obtained  from 
anv  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Will  your  club  help  make  this  year  100%  by  arranging  for  a 
sale  in  connection  with  your  program.-^ 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRANCHES 


Allentown 
Altoona 
l^EAVER  Falls 
Bethlehem 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 


Butler 


Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

Philadelphia 


A  New  Deal  for  the  Broom  Manufacturers 

NAVAJO  GRASS 

A  Substitute  for  Broomcorn 
More  Durable,  More  Economical  than  Broomcorn 

First  discovered  in  America  by  the  Spanish  Explorer  Coronado 
in  the  year  A.D.  1542. 

First  processed  for  use  in  the  Modern  Broom  by  The  Lins 
Broomcorn  Co.  in  year  F.D.R.  1932. 

All  other  substitutes  offered  the  Trade  heretofore  have  only  a 
resemblance  of  Broomcorn  but  no  wearing  qualities,  while  a 
Navajo  Grass  Broom  sweeps  cleaner,  with  less  effort  and  will 
outwear  an  all  corn  Broom. 

At  present,  you  can  purchase  Navajo  Grass  ready  for  the 
Broom,  in  bale  or  ton  lots  delivered  at  your  station  for  less  money 
than  you  can  purchase  Broomcorn  in  carlots  f.o.b.  the  field. 

For  prices  and  particulars,  write, 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO 

P.  O.  BOX  1147 
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Francis  A.  Keating,  Chairman 

IN  reporting  the  duties  of  my  office,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
I  must,  first  of  all,  commend  everyone.  Members  of  the  Board,  staff  and 
workers  for  their  faithful,  efficient,  and  loyal  support  during  the  year  just 
past.  I  must  go  further  and  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  very 
practical  assistance,  which  the  City  Officials,  Members  of  the  Community 
Fund,  and  the  people  of  Allegheny  County  have  rendered  in  enabling  us 
to  continue  our  work  during  another  difficult  year. 

Outstanding  among  the  important  things  that  have  transpired  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  local  work  during  the  year  1934,  are: 

1.  The  adjustment  of  our  system  of  accounting  so  as  to  show  the 
costs  of  operating  the  industrial  phases  of  our  work,  by  which  is 
meant  such  phases  as  result  in  financial  income  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  distinction  from  the  cost  of  Welfare  ser\dces,  which  bring 
no  direct  remunerative  income. 

2.  The  appointment  of  an  active  Committee  of  Ophthalmologists, 
consisting  of  Doctors  W.  W.  Blair,  George  Shuman,  and  Harvey 
Thorpe,  to  approve  projects  to  be  entered  upon  by  o’ur  Eye-Medical 
Social  Worker. 

3.  The  installation,  November  last,  of  the  first  Sight-saving  Class  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

4.  The  affiliation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  our  Association  with 
the  Allegheny  Council  for  the  Handicapped,  as  well  as  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  membership  on  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Social  Agencies. 

5.  Even  closer  identification  than  heretofore  with  the  Community 
Fund  Organization,  including  active  participation  in  its  Speakers’ 
Bureau,  and  full  participation  in  the  Parade,  composed  of  Board 
Members  and  Floats  of  the  several  Member  Agencies. 

().  A  five  thousand  dollar  reduction  of  the  Mortgage  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Craig  Street  Property  was  made  possible  by  a  local  bequest 
from  the  Marie  Simond’s  Estate. 

7.  The  installation  of  two  Iron  Fireman  in  our  Craig  Street  Building; 
and  the  employment  of  a  professional  concern  to  do  our  janitor 
vv'ork,  effecting  a  reduction  of  expense  in  each  case. 


Frederick  H.  Cone  »Sl  Co. 

1  NCORPOR ATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request. 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  the  best  service  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  &  BAG  CO. 
SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


Have  Your 


Piano  Tuned  and 
Repaired 


By  a 


Local  Blind  Tuner 


All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

For  address  of  nearest  Associa¬ 
tion  Branch  Office  see  Page  2. 
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8.  The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Community  Fund  containing  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  its  Endorsement  Committee 
concerning  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch:  ‘'The  Committee 
felt,  as  reported  last  year,  that  the  work  of  the  Agency  was  ably 
handled — that  everything  was  being  done,  not  only  to  increase 
income  through  greater  sales  effort,  but  also  to  decrease  operating 
costs  wherever  possible.” 

9.  d'he  granting,  by  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  of  $49,799.07  for  the  work 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  during  1935;  said  funds  to  be  routed 
through  and  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Welfare  Department, 
instead  of  directly  as  heretofore. 

10.  The  allotment,  by  the  Community  Fund,  of  a  sum,  not  yet  specifi¬ 
cally  determined,  considerably  less  than  the  $62,799.07  requested; 
the  reduction  being  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Fund  to  reach  its  goal. 

1 1 .  The  gift,  by  the  Junior  League  of  Allegheny  County,  of  a  Revok  ing 
Fund  of  $2,302.50,  to  enable  blind  people  to  purchase  Talking 
Books  on  easy  terms.  In  addition,  several  Clubs  and  individuals 
have  made  it  possible  to  present  needy  blind  people  with  these 
machines,  or  have  given  the  machines  to  the  Association  to  lend 
to  blind  people  in  hospitals,  or  otherwise  temporarily  located. 

12.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  State  Pension 
for  the  Blind,  a  number  of  the  unemployable  blind  people,  carried 
on  our  Supplementary  Payroll,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Roll,  and  a  number  of  others  whose  earning  capacity  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  their  minimum  maintenance  needs  are  now  having 
their  earnings  supplemented  by  pension  grants,  or  by  a  combination 
of  such  grants  with  supplementary  wages  from  the  Association. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  we  wound  up  the  year  1934 
with  an  operating  deficit  upward  of  $25,000.  This  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  had  no  control,  such  as  a  substantial 
deficit  at  the  beginning  of  1934;  a  miscalculation  as  to  the  amount  and 
time  of  receipt  of  pension  funds  available  to  our  workers;  and  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials  as  related  to  possible  selling  price  of  finished  i:)roducts. 
Accordingly,  we  have  found  it  again  necessary  to  retrench.  This  time, 
since  the  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  is  no  longer  possible,  we  have 
closed  down  our  Brush  Department,  retaining  only  such  acti\’ities  thereof 
as  play  in  with  our  brooms  and  mops,  and  can  be  operated  almost  exclusively 
by  our  blind  and  partially  blind  workers.  We  are  also  constrained  to  reduce 
our  intake  to  such  employable  cases  as  show  the  utmost  need  for  our  assist¬ 
ance.  At  the  same  time,  we  count  on  improved  general  business  conditions 
to  absorb  into  industry,  among  the  seeing  and  in  small  businesses,  a  fair 
percentage  of  those  already  in  our  employ  and  those  who  will  seek  our 
assistance  during  the  year  ahead. 
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BERKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

by  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Keller 

IN  this  issue  of  The  Seer  it  seems  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  our  Berks  County  Branch.  The  organization  was 
formed  less  than  a  year  ago,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  various  Standing  Committees  of  Reading’s  Educational  W’eek 
for  the  Blind.  Memberships  into  this  Auxiliary  have  increased  from  about 
thirty-five  to  more  than  a  hundred,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
lively  expressions  of  interest  which  these  ladies  are  putting  in  the  cause  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Directly  after  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  had  organized,  it  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  work.  During  the  past  nine  months  it  engaged  in  the  following 
activities: 

Two  very  successful  card  parties  were  conducted — one  in  the  spring, 
the  other  in  the  fall.  With  a  good  part  of  the  proceeds  from  these  events, 
the  Auxiliary  rendered  many  services  to  the  Branch.  For  example,  it 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  furnish  several  pairs  of  eye-glasses  and  two  com- 
])lete  sets  of  false  teeth  to  needy  persons;  a  Talking  Book  machine  was 
purchased ;  and  we  were  aided  in  providing  recreation  for  our  people. 

At  the  time  of  Reading’s  Third  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  the 
Branch  was  again  befriended.  Through  confidence  and  interest  in  the 
work,  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  exerted  every  effort  in  helping  to  make  the  event 
a  successful  one. 

With  the  dawning  of  a  New'  Year,  we  find  the  group  still  at  work.  Mrs. 
Andrew'^  H.  Maier,  w'ho  has  proved  a  staunch  friend  and  an  ardent  worker 
during  Reading’s  three  successive  Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  and 
w’ho  is  an  interested  member  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  has  conceived  and 
almost  completed  a  plan  wTich  will  finance  the  organization  in  its  under¬ 
takings.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  3,  there  will  be  a  concert  featuring 
Edward  MacHugh,  w  ell-knowm  radio  gospel  singer  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  recital  will  be  given  at  the  Rajah  Theatre  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  Reading,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  twenty-two  hundred.  Five 
thousand  tickets  have  already  been  distributed  and  it  is  exj^ected  that  the 
house  will  be  w'ell  filled. 

Because  of  a  deficiency  in  Community  Chest  funds,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  our  Branch  to  take  a  severe  cut  in  its  budget  for  this  year.  We  decided, 
therefore,  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  requesting  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to 
sponsor  some  phase  of  the  wv:)rk;  but  before  w'e  had  time  to  present  the 
matter,  Mrs.  George  R.  Strickler,  who  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  and  of  our  Board  of  Directors  as  w^ell,  suggested  that  their 
organization  might  be  interested  in  maintaining  the  Branch  social  w^ork. 
'Phis,  no  doul)t,  wall  })rove  its  outstanding  activity  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Could  we  wash  for  more?  The  Berks  County  Branch  can  scarcely  find 
adequate  words  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  for  the  constructive  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  w^ork  by  its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  We  may  well  conclude, 
in  all  sincerity,  with  the  old  saying:  “A  friend  in  need,  is  a  friend  indeed.” 
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WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

Robert  T.  Pakssler,  Chairman 

IN  retrosj^ect  the  year  1934  left  much  to  be  desired  as  far  as  successful 
general  activities  go;  this  judgment  being  based  on  many  lost  oirportun- 
ities  and  our  failure  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  and  constructive  program. 
Our  well-equipped  sho])  stood  idle  for  all  but  fifteen  weeks  because  of  the 

dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  intensified  by  expectation  of 
the  coming  pension  for  the  blind. 

Because  of  materially  reduced  income,  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
fall  of  1933,  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  our  employees  from  $10.00  to  $7.50. 
The  Board  and  a  special  committee  spent  much  time  in  the  investigation 
of  the  several  methods  of  wage  computation,  and  after  mature  deliberation, 
adopted  the  piece-work  system.  Inspection  of  past  production  records 
both  here  and  elsewhere  was  the  basis  of  the  piece-work  rates  adopted. 
The  employees  bitterly  opposed  this  plan,  stating  most  of  them  would  ha\’e 
to  “slave”  six  days  a  week  in  order  to  earn  the  $7.50  which  our  funds  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  pay  them.  The  results  for  the  fifteen  weeks  during  which 
our  shop  operated  under  this  plan  were  successful  beyond  our  expectations. 
The  total  cost  per  $1.00  retail  sales  value,  dropped  from  $2.58  to  $1.56; 
many  of  the  men  earned  the  maximum  amount  ($7.50  per  week)  in  2)^  to 
3  days,  and  none  worked  over  four  days.  The  rates  adopted  were  proved 
to  be  too  high  from  a  business  point  of  view,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
last  four  days  before  the  shop  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  Federation 
funds,  wTen  the  employees  were  permitted  to  produce  as  much  as  they 
desired  or  w^ere  able  to,  one  man  received  over  $36.00  for  his  production 
during  thirty-two  hours!  All  the  men  earned  much  more  during  these 
four  days  than  any  prior  like  period. 

We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  many  complex  and  intricate  problems 
involved  in  the  workings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Blind-Pension  Act,  but  are 
convinced  that  a  worthwhile  change  w'ould  be  the  allowance  of  an  EARNED 
INCOME  of,  say,  a  maximum  of  $600,  IN  ADDITION  to  the  present 
State  handicap.  These  handicapped  individuals,  who  are  able  and  have 
the  opportunity,  want  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  earn  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  in  too  many  cases  assurance  as  to  a  definite  yearly  income  cannot 
be  given.  Just  as  with  you  and  me,  “a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush.” 

Early  this  spring  we  purchased  one  of  the  new  Talking  Books.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  actual  usage  had  not  dictated  certain  changes  and 
discovered  certain  mechanical  weaknesses,  the  job  was  exceedingly  well 
done.  As  rapidly  as  they  are  available,  we  obtain  the  records  for  this 
machine.  The  use  made  of  these  records  merely  confirms  the  opinion  formed 
when  we  read  the  list  of  titles  available — that  they  were  not  selected  with 
due  regard  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  matter  by  those  who  would  use 
them  most,  namely,  those  financially  or  otherwise  unable  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  readers  and  the  other  forms  of  recreation  and  amusement. 
We  are  afraid  that  there  has  been  too  much  consideration  gi\'en  to  the 
matter  of  “improvement”  and  not  enough  thought  to  the  ability  and 
desires  of  the  vast  majority.  In  times  of  economic  and  spiritual  turmoil 
and  confusion,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  very  human  desire  for 
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something  to  distract  our  thoughts  from  the  ever-present  difticulties  of 
existence.  In  the  case  of  this  handicapped  group,  many  of  whom  ha\’e  a 
rather  limited  source  of  entertainment  to  draw  from,  we  belie\’e  a  lighter 
tyi)e  of  “reading”  would  result  in  far  greater  use  being  made  of  this  mar\  el- 
ous  device.  Due  consideration  has  been  given  in  this  statement  to  the  fact 
that  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  deciding  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  “high-brow”  and  “light”  literature,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  exjiense  of  ]woduction.  And  yet,  if  this  recording  is  being  done  for 
the  i)leasure  of  the  blind,  must  the  sighted  always  decide  in  fa\^or  of  a  title 
or  subject  which  meets  the  literary  standards  of  the  intelligentsia?  Phy¬ 
sicians  tell  us  that  many  patients  are  benefited  rather  than  harmed  by 
certain  occasional  indulgences,  and,  after  all,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  forget 
and  disregard  our  own  choice  in  the  matter  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in 
reading,  whether  for  relaxation  or  impro\ement ,  when  our  efforts  are 
sui)posedly  entirely  in  behalf  of  others  whose  tastes  and  desires  probal)ly 
differ  materially  from  our  own? 

Our  ]:)rogram  for  the  future  has  finally  resolved  itself  into  what  our 
beloved  Executive  Secretary  has  so  aptly  called  “The  CoiKjuest  of  Blind¬ 
ness.”  Specifically,  we  are  going  to  stress  the  conservation  of  vision  and 
prevention  of  blindness  angle,  j^robably  by  the  employment  of  an  eye- 
medical  social  worker.  This  decision  was  finally  made  because  of  the 
almost  negligible  response  given  by  the  blind  to  a  questionnaire  recently 
sent  out  covering  the  educational  and  recreational  activities  suggested 
by  our  Welfare  Federation  in  substitution  of  our  shop  activities,  which 
they  refused  to  continue  after  the  “Pension”  began  to  operate.  Only  three 
suggestions  were  received:  1.  Turn  our  building  into  a  home  for  the  blind; 
2.  Open  the  shop;  and,  3.  Do  something  for  the  blind  at  Christmas. 

Tn  line  with  the  last  suggestion,  we  held  a  Christmas  party  on  December 
20,  which  was  attended  by  about  eighty  blind  and  their  guides.  A  fine 
dinner  and  exceptionally  i)leasing  entertainment  satisfied  the  mental  and 
physical  needs  of  those  present.  An  innovation  which  seemed  to  be  well 
received,  was  the  delivery  on  the  day  before  Christmas  to  every  blind 
person  in  our  territory,  of  a  basket  containing  a  well-balanced  selection 
of  food  for  Christmas  dinner,  not  forgetting  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
is  derived  from  other  things  than  staples. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  furnished  a  number  of  radios 
to  families  who  had  none.  Two  men  who  were  not  on  the  i:)ension  have 
done  considerable  caning,  which  came  to  the  Association.  The  receipt  of 
this  work  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  that  the  State  is  now  taking  care  of  the  blind.  This 
erroneous  attitude  should  be  vigoroUvSly  combatted,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  a  definite  plan  of  state-wide  publicity  has  been  adopted.  This 
should  do  much  to  overcome  the  incorrect  belief. 


During  the  year  108  eye  examinations  were  made,  and  the  needed  glasses 
furnished.  A  number  of  treatments  were  also  provided  in  certain  cases. 

This  completes  our  report  and  observations  for  the  year  1934.  Had 
we  had  an  enthusiastic,  capable  and  competent  supervisor  during  the 
year,  the  path  would  unquestionably  have  been  smoother,  and  greater 
strides  would  have  been  made.  However,  our  Board  has  been  most  generous 
in  the  time  and  effort  given,  and  has  conscientiously  worked  to  make  real 
advances.  May  our  plans  for  1935  bring  about  real  and  worthwhile  results! 
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FEBRUARY,  1935 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

PROGRAM 

OPENING  SESSON 
8:00  P.  M.,  Monday,  February  18,  1935 
Presiding,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Keating,  Chairman  Pittsburgh  Branch 

1.  Invocation 

Rt.  Re\\  Alexander  Mann,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh 

2.  Star-Spangled  Banner 

3.  Addresses  of  Welcome 

Mr.  Frank  Wdlbur  Main,  President, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent, 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 

Educational  Department,  Detroit  Community 
Fund  (First  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind) 

4.  Responses 

Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Honorary  President, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Link, 

Nestor  of  Association’s  Adult  Blind  Workers 

5.  Piesent  Status  of  Work  for  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director, 

State  Council  for  the  Blind 

6.  Reception 


BUSINESS  SESSION 

9 :()0-l():0()  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1935 
Presiding,  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main. 

1.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Election  of  Trustees 

Change  in  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By-laws 
President’s  Annual  Message 
Transaction  of  other  business 

10:00-11:00  A.  M. — Inspection  of  building  and 
activities  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch 
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ROUND  TABLE  SESSION  ON  LIVE  TOPICS  FROM  THE 

VIEWPOINT  OF  BRANCHES 

2:00-4:30  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1935 

Presiding,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution 

for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

1.  State  Assistance  (or  Pension)  to  the  Blind 

Miss  Blanche  Stauffer,  State  Supervisor, 

Division  of  Assistance 
General  Discussion. 

2.  Employment  of  the  Blind 

(a)  Occupational — 

Mrs.  JohnG.  Bennett,  Home  Work  Instructor, 

Philadelphia  Branch 

General  Discussion 

(b)  Subsidized  Shop — 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Paessler,  Chairman  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
General  Discussion 

(c)  Placement — 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Placement  Agent,  Pittsburgh  Branch 
General  Discussion 

DINNER  MEETING 
6:15  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1935 

Presiding,  Mr.  John  A.  Emery,  Vice  President,  Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind 

Blessing — Rev.  Thomas  F.  Coakley, 

Sacred  Heart  R.  C.  Church,  Pittsburgh 

Prevention  of  Blindness — Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  Supervisor, 
Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Piano  Solo — “Rondo  Capriccioso” . Mendelssohn 

Miss  Annabel  A.  Carter 

Highlights  of  the  Anniversary — Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 

Vocal  Duet — “Song  of  Love” . Schubert 

Miss  Dorothy  Yousko  and  Mr.  James  Jones 

Benediction — Rabbi  Henry  E.  Kagan, 

Rodef  Shalom  Temple,  Pittsburgh 

SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

All  Meetings  Will  Be  Held  in  the  Association’s  Auditorium, 

308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Honorary  President 


Frank  Wilbur  Main.  . 

John  A.  Emery . 

John  H.  Meauer . 

Robert  A.  Burlingame 
John  E.  Potter . 


. President 

.  .  First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
.Third  Vice  President 
.  .  Secretary-Treasurer 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


Burlingame,  R.  A . 

Duncan,  James  McA . 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

Seer  has  witnessed  with  profound  concern,  during  the  last  few 
^  years,  the  passing,  from  positions  of  responsibility  in  work  for  the 
blind,  of  many  able  leaders.  Death,  political  preferment,  and  voluntary 
retirement  have  been  responsible  for  these,  changes.  Among  those  thus 
removed  from  our  ranks  are  the  late  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Colorado  Springs 
Cob,  and  William  B.  Race,  Brantford,  Ontario;  Messrs.  J.  T.  Hooper  and, 
Ceorge  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  Schools,  respectively:  and 
Drs.  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  the  New 
\"ork  Institute,  each  of  whom  continues  with  his  School  in  the  relation  of 
Principal  Emeritus.  It  is  the  Editor’s  rare  privilege  to  number  these  able 
and  consecrated  men  among  his  personal  friends;  and,  we  are  glad  to  dedi¬ 
cate  this  issue  to  the  last  named  leader.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cle\e. 

A  S  The  Seer  goes  to  press,  the  distressing  news  of  the  sudden  death 
^  ^  on  Sunday,  April  14,  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Paessler,  the  esteemed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  has  been 
received.  Mr.  Paessler  has  devoted  himself  unsparingly  for  several  years 
to  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  his  community.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  his  Board  of  Directors  and  many  friends.  (See  page  27.) 

At  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April 
27,  1935,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1935-36; — 
Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President;  John  A.  Emery,  First  Vice  President; 
John  H.  Meader,  Second  Vice  President;  Robert  A.  Burlingame,  Third 
Vice  President;  John  E.  Potter,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

By  Oscar  Gibson 


WHEN  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  celebrated  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  February  18-19,  at  its  Headquarters 
308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  development  and  achievement 
of  its  special  purposes  were  obvious.  d"he  present  magnitude  and  helpful 
influence  exercised  by  the  Association  and  its  several  activities,  which  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  blind  workers,  found  their  origin  in  small  beginnings, 
and  expanded  through  the  many  vicissitudes  which  marked  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH  AND  ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 


It  is  only  by  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  that  we  may 
accurately  determine  the  success  of  any  enterprise.  This  comparison  was 
vividly  set  forth  by  several  speakers  during  the  opening  session. 

The  evening  of  February  18,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  guests,  being  characterized  by  the  renewal  of  former 
acquaintances.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Keating, 
Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  and  included  speakers  long  associated 
with  the  blind,  having  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  separate 
and  collective  problems. 
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The  Address  of  Welcome  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsyhania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  best  known  in  the  State  as 
the  First  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  address,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Moses 
Ruslander,  founder  of  the  Association,  was  unveiled  by  her  niece.  Miss 
Ethlyn  R.  Harris.  This  portrait  will  serve  as  a  testimonial  to  the  valuable 
services  which  she  has  rendered,  and  will  be  cherished  for  all  time. 

The  responses  were  led  by  Mrs.  Ruslander,  who  expressed  her  sincere 
thanks  for  the  recognition  accorded  her,  and  informed  the  audience  that 
her  dream  of  twenty-five  years  ago  had  become  a  substantial  reality. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Link,  Nestor  of  the  Association’s  employees,  review^ed  the 
progress  and  expansion  of  its  activities.  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive 
Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  “Present  Status  of  WMrk 
for  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania.’’  The  remainder  of  the  ev^ening  was  devoted 
to  the  reestablishment  of  social  contacts  and  a  special  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  More  comprehensive  outlines  of  subjects  and  excerpts  from  papers 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  second  in  this  series  of  meetings  convened  at  10  P.  M.,  Tuesday, 
February  19,  with  Mr.  Frank  Wdlbur  Main,  presiding.  This  session  w^as 
devoted  to  the  business  interests  of  the  Association,  including  its  annual 
meeting,  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year,  change  in  previous 
details  of  management  to  harmonize  wdth  present  requirements,  and  other 
important  business.  The  President’s  Annual  Message  (See  page  9)  was 
read,  which  review'ed  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  steadfast  cooperation  and  faithful  service  will  eventually  secure 
a  fair  measure  of  recognition  and  opportunity  for  the  blind. 

The  Round  Table  Session,  which  convened  at  2  P.  M.,  w^as  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Albert  Cowgill,  Principal-Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  A  number  of  important  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  advancement  of  the  blind  were  presented  by  speakers,  and 
discussed  by  the  assembled  guests. 

Miss  Blanche  Stauffer,  State  Supervisor,  Division  of  Assistance,  pre¬ 
sented  the  subject  “State  Assistance  (or  Pensions)  to  the  Blind.’’  Under 
the  classification  of  “Employment  for  the  Blind,’’  three  separate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  phases  were  discussed.  Mr.' Robert  T.  Paessler,  Chairman, 
Wfilkes-Barre  Branch,  spoke  on  “Subsidized  Shop’’;  Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett, 
Home  Work  Instructor,  Philadelphia  Branch,  described  the  occupational 
features  in  which  blind  women  are  engaged;  and,  Mr.  (my  H.  Nickeson, 
Placement  Agent,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  showed  the  advantages  which  blind 
persons  derive  by  securing  employment  in  commercial  and  industrial  fields. 
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This  type  of  endeavor  has  extensive  possibilities,  since  it  affords  numerous 
opportunities  for  development  and  employment  proportionate  to  the 
requirements  and  capabilities  of  the  individual. 

The  Dinner  Meeting,  at  6:15  P.  M.,  might  well  be  characterized  as  the 
happy  ending  to  a  fascinating  story.  Mr.  John  H.  Meader,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  presided. 

All  meetings,  including  the  Dinner,  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch.  The  decorations,  dinner,  and  service  generally  were 
made  possible  by  courtesy  of  the  sighted  members  of  the  local  Branch. 

At  the  Dinner  Meeting,  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  Supervisor,  Con¬ 
servation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  delivered  an  addresss  on 
“Prevention  of  Blindness.”  "High  Lights  of  the  Anniversary”  was  the 
subject  chosen  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  who  expressed  his  sincere 
thanks  for  the  cooperation  given  by  the  Directors,  officers  and  workers  of 
the  several  Branches.  He  accepted  the  compliments  bestowed  upon  him, 
only  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Latimer  then  introduced  several  speakers,  including  Board  Members 
of  the  several  Branches,  and  persons  connected  with  other  enterprises  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  Musical  entertainment  was  supplied  by  Miss  Annabel 
A.  Carter,  Miss  Dorothy  Yousko,  and  Mr.  James  Jones. 

Although  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  is  a  past  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,  the  results  which  it  accomplished  are  abiding  and  active. 
The  possibilities  which  it  afforded  through  the  dissemination  of  practical 
ideas  will  assist  in  advancing  the  social,  vocational  and  economic  standards 
for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania. 


(■  j 


^  I  "'HE  following  words  of  commendation  from  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
^  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
are  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Editor  of  The  Seer,  and  in  his  opinion 
well  worth  sharing  with  the  reader: 

“In  presenting  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Seer  five  exhibits  under 
the  caption  ‘What  Pennsylvania’s  Blind  Pension  Can  and  Cannot  Do,’ 
you  have  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  That  our  staff  might  be  fully 
Informed  on  our  complete  program  for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania,  I  took 
more  than  thirty  of  the  forty  minutes  at  our  regular  teachers’  meeting 
following  the  receipt  of  The  Seer  to  read  such  portions  as  I  could  within 
that  time.  .  .  .  The  presentation  is  clear,  concise,  complete  and  convincing.” 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

February  19,  1935 

r  \  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  its  existence,  I  find  this  year  to  have  been  a  period  of  reexamination, 
retrenchment,  and  readjustment.  The  situation  today  is  with  few 
exceptions  essentially  the  same  as  when  I  reported  to  you  in  February 
1934.  Lack  of  adecjuate  funds  to  maintain  their  local  j)rograms  is  the 
general  comj)laint  throughout  all  the  Branches. 

The  movement  toward  closer  cooperation  between  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  and  this  Association  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  organizations,  and  the  measure  of 
l)rogress  made  is  definitely  indicated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees,  October  15,  1934: 

“As  a  C'ommittee,  we  favor  the  continuance  of  the 
cooperation  now  existing  between  the  Pennsyh  ania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsyh'ania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  working  toward  further 
cooperation. 

“We  believe  that  this  cooperation  might  be  furthered 
by  some  feasible  plan  of  amalgamation.’’ 

Among  a  few  encouraging  features  we  ha\'e  to  rej)ort  are  the  following: 

Miss  Georgiana  E.  Trainor,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Venango 
County  Branch  of  the  Association,  accepted  a  position  with  the  Di\4sion 
of  Assistance  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  where  her  work  will  be 
much  more  devoted  to  sighted  than  to  blind  people.  Although  this  is  a 
loss  for  our  Venango  Branch,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  like  to  happen 
to  our  well-trained  blind  people. 

Again,  we  are  glad  to  report  the  addition  of  a  Sight-Sa\’ing  Class 
November  1934,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  list  of  such 
Classes  already  existing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Probably,  the  most  significant  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  Resolution 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees  to  hold  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Association,  and  the  acceptance  of  our  sessions  by  the  Pennsyh’ania  Con¬ 
ference  on  Social  Welfare  as  an  integral  part  of  their  own  program.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  work  for  the  blind  is  becoming  generally  more 
closely  identified  with  other  phases  of  social  planning. 

Hitherto,  the  Articles  and  By-laws  of  the  Association,  in  accordance 
with  the  State’s  laws  concerning  Class  A  Corporations,  the  Annual  and 
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other  elective  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Board  of  Trustees  ha\e 
been  held  in  Allegheny  County.  Recent  legislation,  however,  has  liberal¬ 
ized  this  law  and  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  October  Semi¬ 
annual  Meeting  authorized  a  change  in  the  By-laws  as  follows; 

“a — lliat  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  be  so  amended 
as  to  permit  the  Annual  and  other  corporate  meet¬ 
ings  be  held  at  Harrisl)urg,  Pennsylvania.” 

d'he  same  Resolution  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  By-laws  looking  toward  a  better  basis  of  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  than  that  which  now  exists.  This  Committee 
has  not  to  date  reached  any  conclusion  for  presentation  to  this  Annual 
Meeting. 

Ill  accordance  with  authorization  given  him  at  the  October  Meeting 
of  the  Trustees,  your  President  named  Messrs.  L.  V.  Good,  of  Harrisburg; 
Horace  W.  Schantz,  of  Allentown;  E.  V.  D.  Selden,  of  Oil  City;  Milton 
Michaelis,  of  Lancaster;  John  E.  Potter  and  John  A.  Emery,  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  work  with  him  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive 
Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  toward  securing  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  more  adequate  funds  with  which  to 
operate  the  Association’s  work  for  the  blind.  On  November  1,  1934,  the 
Executive  Secretary,  under  direction  of  this  Legislative  Committee,  made 
formal  representation  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  with  a  covering 
letter  to  Secretary  Alice  Liveright,  of  the  needs  of  the  Association  and 
naming  $349,672  as  the  amount  of  State  funds  necessary  to  complete  any 
adecjuate  {program  for  the  coming  biennium.  In  accordance  therewith, 
State  Senator  Prank  J.  Harris,  on  the  evening  of  January  28,  1935,  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill  carrying  an  appropriation  in  this  amount.  In  support  of  the 
Association’s  needs  along  this  line,  Mr.  Latimer  prepared  and  had  published 
ill  the  February  issue  of  The  Seer,  a  series  of  five  exhibits  setting  forth 
specifically  the  things  which  a  pension  can  and  cannot  do.  This  series  of 
exhibits  should  be  heljiful  in  overcoming  the  erroneous  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  generally  that  the  granting  of  the  recent  blind  pension 
has  completely  solved  the  blind  problem  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the 
adjustments  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Report  are  those  arising 
out  of  the  application  of  the  pension  and  we  are  glad  to  report  most  favor¬ 
ably  along  this  line. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  much  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  beneficial  pleasure  and  privilege  which  must  inevitably 
come  to  the  blind  people  of  this  and  other  States  by  reason  of  the  invention 
of  the  Talking  Book.  In  almost  every  Branch  area  of  the  Association  some 
provision  has  been  made  by  which  needy  blind  ]:>eople  may  receive  these 
machines  without  cost.  In  Allegheny  County,  in  addition  to  such  pro- 
\4sion,  a  Revohdng  Fund  upwards  of  $2000  has  been  established  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Junior  League,  by  which  indi\'idual  blind  people 
may  purchase  these  machines  on  such  easy  terms  as  their  individual  budgets 
may  justify. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  C'ampbell,  First  Executive  Secretary, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anni\ersary) 

WHEN  history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  written, 
I’ennsylvania  will  show  a  fine  record.  Money  has  been  given  by  this 
State,  Counties,  (dties  and  by  generous  public-spirited  citizens. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  fact  in  1832,  one  of  the  first  three 
schools  for  the  blind  was  begun  in  Philadelphia.  (Boston  and  New  York 
undertook  work  fot  blind  children  about  the  same  time.)  In  1809,  an 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  and  five  years  later  the  first  \\V)rkshop  for  Blind  Men,  not  connected 
with  a  school  for  blind  children,  was  started.  In  1882,  the  first  Home 
leaching  Society  for  the  Blind  on  this  continent  had  its  Inception  in  the 
same  City.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1888  that  work  for  the  blind  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  and  your  fine  Pittsburgh  School  opened  its  doors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  wave  of  Interest  in  the  possibility 
of  helping  the  adult  blind  swept  along  the  Atlantic  Coast;  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  each  in  Its  own  way,  took  steps  to  helj) 
those  who  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life. 

About  this  time  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  api:)oInted  a  special 
committee  to  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  the  sightless  and  the  lady 
whom  we  so  greatly  honor,  sitting  upon  this  platform,  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  which  sounded  a  clarion  note  throughout  the 
country  to  help  the  blind.  That  brings  me  to  my  very  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Phoebe  J.  Ruslander. 

Mrs.  Ruslander  was  born  in  that  wonderful  country  of.  Poland.  She 
was  brought  up  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  In  her  graduating  class  were 
Attorney  A.  Leo  WYIl,  of  this  City,  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  noted  historian. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aloses  Ruslander,  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  In  1902.  From  her  earliest  womanhood,  she  had  been  interested 
in,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  good  causes. 

Wdille  National  Chairman  of  Religion  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
\Y)men,  she  advocated  the  establishment  of  extension  Sunday  Schools, 
and  organized  and  acted  as  Superintendent  of  the  first  Jewish  ('ouncil 
Extension  Religious  School  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  located  In  McKees 
Rocks.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  she  reached  her  seventieth 
birthday,  more  than  one  thousand  graduates  tendered  her  a  testimonial 
dinner.  The  following  year,  she  and  her  husband  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 
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Yo  Mrs.  Ruslaiider  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  inspiration  of  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  PYom  that  day  to  this,  her  interest  and  labors  have 
never  ceased  in  behalf  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  darkness. 

Today  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  ha^’e 
reached  to  every  corner  of  the  State.  A  remarkable  record  for  only  twenty- 
five  years.  We  pause  here  to  unveil  this  portrait  of  the  noble  woman  who 
has  had  so  large  a  part  in  making  possible  these  great  results. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  1910,  the  then  Superintendent  of 
the  fine  school  in  this  City,  the  late  Thomas  McAloney,  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  this  Association  and  its 
Workshop. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  i)lanning 
things.  It  is  perhaps  an  even  greater  country  for  executing  them;  witness 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Boulder  Dam,  two  of  the  greatest  engineering 
wonders  on  earth.  Today  I  came  from  the  City  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  its  automobiles.  We  as  a  people,  however,  are  not  good  at 
evaluating  what  we  have  undertaken,  but  even  in  this  we  are  improving. 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  himself  physically  crippled, 
to  the  humblest  social  w’orker,  we  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves,  “What 
can  we  do  to  enable  a  blind  or  crippled  person  more  successfully  to  take 
his  place  in  the  battle  of  life?”  I  am  sure  a  “brighter  day  dawneth,’’  and 
prophesy  that  within  the  next  twenty-five  years  many  more  blind  men  and 
women  will  be  taking  their  places,  side  by  side,  with  those  who  see. 

This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  this  splendid  building 
with  Mr.  Latimer.  On  every  hand  I  was  greeted  by  his  associates  wdth 
an  enthusiasm  which  was  infectious.  Tt  is  evident  that  the  Executive 
Secretary  is  not  a  driver  but  an  ideal  leader.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind; 
his  battle  cry  was  “COME”  not  “Go.” 

Every  member  of  the  organization  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  feeling 
that  without  his  or  her  enthusiastic  cooperation,  the  business  would  not 
succeed.  No  wonder  the  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  a  success.  And,  let  us  not  forget  that  every 
member  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  work  absolutely 
requires  sight,  are  blind.  To  you,  Mr.  Latimer,  and  your  co-workers,  we 
pay  our  hearty  tribute. 

I  close  with  the  remarkable  challenge  which  Helen  Keller  made  to  the 
Legislature  in  Massachusetts,  when  thirty  years  ago  she  was  asking  for 
State  support  to  assist  the  adult  blind.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  has 
likewise  responded  to  her  call : 

“There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move  up 
closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there  is  a 
divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them  to  make  a  place 
for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his  right 
as  a  human  being  to  share  God’s  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go 
forth  unto  his  work.  The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind,  is  not  blindness, 
but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of  this  great  burden.  The  State  can 
teach  the  blind  to  work,  but  their  fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  market 
for  their  products.” 
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CONVENTION— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 

^  I  ''HE  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
^  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  24-28, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Brown  Hotel.  Louisville  has,  in  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  two 
noteworthy  Institutions  serving  in  this  field.  The  Kentucky  School  will 
soon  celebrate  its  centenary,  for  it  was  founded  in  1842.  It  was  sixteen 
years  later,  in  1858,  that  the  Printing  House  began  its  notable  service  to 
the  blind.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House,  and 
Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  as  are  other  volunteer 
and  paid  workers  for  the  blind  in  Louisville  and  other  parts  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of  Virginia,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Immeln,  became 
the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  has 
outlined  a  most  inspiring  program  which  will  include  features  of  nation-wide 
interest. 

The  Brown  Hotel  is  the  finest  hostelry  in  Kentucky  and  has  offered 
to  place  its  very  complete  accommodations  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Assembly  Hall  will  be  on  the  sixteenth  floor  and  will  be 
fitted  with  a  public  address  system,  which  will  enable  delegates  in  all  parts 
of  the  hall  to  hear  speakers  with  ease.  The  large  Derby  room  on  this  floor 
and  the  commodious  foyer  will  be  available  for  exhibits.  It  is  expected 
that  the  exhibits  this  year  will  excel  in  interest  and  diversity  any  which 
have  been  previously  put  on  display  by  the  Association.  The  hotel  has 
granted  the  committee  the  exclusive  use  of  the  main  dining  room  on  the 
first  floor,  which  will  be  air-conditioned  for  the  comfort  of  the  delegates. 
4'he  rates  per  day,  including  meals,  will  be  $4.75  for  single  rooms,  and 
$4.50  per  person  for  double  rooms.  Those  who  elect  double  rooms  may 
have  twin  beds  if  they  prefer.  Each  room  will  have  a  private  bath.  Eight 
additional  rooms  for  Committee  and  Round  Table  uses  have  been  assigned 
the  Convention  on  the  mezzanine  and  fourth  floors.  Already  members  of 
the  executive  committee  are  receiving  inquiries  from  members  and  other 
interested  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Louisville  meetings  will  be  both  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

t-  j 


Make  your  last  Will  and  Testament  in  favor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Murphy,  Supervisor 

Extension  Service,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
(Digest  of  paper  delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary) 

WE  are  anxious  to  spread  the  news  of  the  Extension  Service  offered 
by  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  Summit,  N.  J.,  to  as  many  people 
as  possible,  especially  those  interested  in  the  work  for,  and  the  education 
of,  the  blind.  Therefore,  Mr.  Latimer  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  here  this  evening. 

In  the  past,  as  you  know  only  too  well,  one  of  two  things  usually 
happened  to  the  preschool  visually-handicapped  child: 

1.  He  was  utterly  neglected  in  his  own  home  until 
found  and  placed  (entirely  unprepared)  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Taken  away  from  his  home  and  family  and 
placed  in  an  Institution  for  blind  babies  when 
an  infant  or  very  young  child. 

Teachers  tell  us  that  one  half,  if  not  all,  of  the  first  school  year  is 
spent  in  breaking  down  bad  habits  and  building  up  those  which  the  child 
should  have  acquired  before  the  age*  of  six  years.  Children  have  entered 
school  as  late  as  their  ninth  and  eleventh  years,  and  even  at  this  age  have 
been  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  and  have  been  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  knowledge  and  constructive  accomplishments  of  preschool  life. 

Under  the  second,  or  institutional  plan,  even  if  adequate  preschool 
training  in  every  sense  of  the  word  had  been  given  to  these  blind  babies, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  rightful  heritage  of  home  and  family.  If,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  visually-handicapped  child  must  spend  his  whole 
school  life  away  from  home,  how  much  more  important  to  keep  him  in  his 
own  family  circle  for  the  first  five  years.  All  workers  for  the  blind  have 

deplored  the  lack  of  training  for  preschool  children  and  have  been  anxious 
to  do  something  on  their  behalf.  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  has  made  an 
extensive  study  of  this  phase  of  work  for  the  blind;  and  when  appointed 
Director  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nurserv  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  Summit,  resolved  to  make  the  Extension  Service  the  first  factor  in  her 
work  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  visually-handicapped  preschool  children 
in  America.  Due  to  my  years  of  experience  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  in 
prevention  of  blindness,  also  the  many  years  spent  in  children’s  work. 
Miss  Maxfield  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  developing  this  new  program. 

For  practical  reasons,  we  find  it  best  to  class  as  preschool,  any  child 
who  has  not  yet  attended  school.  We  take  them  where  we  find  them,  so 
to  speak,  and  then  arrange  for  them  (in  cooperation  with  the  agency  in 
charge)  whatever  seems  best  suited  to  their  age,  mentality,  and  needs. 
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The  earlier  the  child  is  found  and  reported  to  us  after  blindness  occurs, 
the  better  the  possibilities  for  his  development.  One  might  say,  “Why 
report  a  baby?”  “What  can  one  do  in  regard  to  developing  an  infant?” 
Nothing,  except  in  a  physical  way,  which  is  certainly  very  important  as  a 
foundation.  During  the  first  months,  when  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
baby  in  the  way  of  mental  and  social  development,  etc.,  the  x  isiting  coun¬ 
selor  can  be  working  with  the  mother.  For  example,  she  can  take  the 
mother  to  visit  schools  for  the  blind  and  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  spirit  and  accomplishments  of  adults  and  children  without  sight ; 
become  friendly  and  intimate  with  her  and  in  every  way  prepare  her,  so 
that  when  the  child  does  reach  the  age  of  four  or  five  months  and  is  ready 
for  guidance,  the  mother  will  be  prepared.  In  this  way,  we  may  prevent 
the  forming  of  bad  habits  in  both  mother  and  child. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  the  Extension  Service,  or  home  guidance  plan,  were 
more  than  the  cost  of  institutional  care,  it  would  still  be  wiser  to  keep  the 
children  in  their  homes;  but  as  finances  do  have  to  be  considered  so  much 
in  these  days,  the  fact  that  the  better  plan  of  preschool  training  costs  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  in  an  institution  is  a  double  blessing. 

The  Extension  Service  provides  encouragement  and  guidance  for 
mothers  and  children,  so  that  the  children  may  remain  in  their  owm  homes 
and  develop  normally,  keeping  abreast,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  seeing 
neighbors  of  their  own  age.  Under  this  plan,  a  normal  blind  child  at  the 
age  of  six  should  be  physically,  socially,  and  mentally  ready  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  pupil  in  a  school,  or  special  class  for  the  blind.  If  not  normal, 
he  should  have  every  chance  for  development  toward  the  highest  goal 
possible  for  his  mentality. 


fe-  j 

THE  LEATHER  BELT  INDUSTRY 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  Field  Worker 

The  Leather  Belt  Industry  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
Conference  of  Eastern  Home  Teachers  held  In  Philadelphia  last  fall. 

These  belts,  which  are  both  attractive  and  durable,  are  easily  made  and 
sold  by  persons  without  sight.  The  selling  price  is  reasonable,  yet  giving 
a  good  profit  to  the  worker. 

Both  young  and  old  can  do  this  work — my  youngest  pupil  being  four¬ 
teen  and  the  oldest  seventy-seven.  Three  persons  started  In  this  industry 

last  October,  and  a  few  have  been  added  each  month  until  I  now  have 
twelve  making  and  selling  belts.  During  the  last  six  months  more  than 
two  thousand  belts  have  been  sold,  showing  a  profit  of  approximately 
$650,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  gone  to  four  ambitious  workers. 

One  man,  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  lives  In  a  small  town,  made 
and  sold  more  than  three  hundred  belts  in  four  months;  while  another 
man,  totally  blind  and  with  two  fingers  off  his  right  hand,  living  In  a  sparsely 
populated  section,  sold  twenty-five  dozen  In  less  than  three  months.  In 
the  short  time  I  have  been  teaching  this  work,  I  have  found  it  pleasant  and 
j^rofitable  employment  for  blind  persons  in  their  homes. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  John  (j.  Bennett,  Home  Work  Instructor 

Philadelphia  Branch 

(Delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary) 

HAVINCi  been  asked  to  speak  on  Occupational  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  1  have  assumed  it  to  be,  homework  given  to  blind  persons, 
not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  self-supporting,  but  as  straight  occupation 
for  the  beneficial  results  that  come  from  the  use  of  idle  hours.  I  would 
like  to  include  “Occupational  Therapy’’  under  “Occupational  Employment 
of  the  Blind,’’  the  former  being  used  where  there  is  need  of  a  therapeutic 
application,  such  as,  in  newly  blinded  cases. 

My  material  has  been  gathered  from  contacts  I  have  had  in  building 
up  the  Home  Work  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  opinions  and  theories,  I  may 
express,  have  been  formed  from  the  same  source,  as  well  as  from  previous 
experiences  in  gift  shop  selling,  handwork  in  industry,  and  in  charge  of  an 
Occupational  Therapy  Department  of  various  types  of  patients. 

The  inspiration  for  the  establishment  of  a  Homework  Department  in 
Philadelphia  came  from  the  evident  need  of  some  assistance  to  those  blind 
persons  held  in  their  homes — all  other  groups  having  been  covered  by  some 
existing  organization  for  which  Philadelphia  is  famous  for  establishing. 
The  Department  came  into  existence  after  proving  its  practicability  through 
an  excellent  demonstration  in  Philadelphia  l:)y  the  Home  Work  Supervisor 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

This  group  of  blind  persons  in  their  homes  includes  those  held  there  by 
household  duties,  by  some  handicap  other  than  blindness,  and  those  lack¬ 
ing  the  means  of  a  guide.  It  developed  that  such  a  Department  could  also 
aid  trained  blind  persons,  who  had  been  unable  to  find  employment  in 
their  specific  field.  We  also  found  for  newly  blinded  persons  that  by  taking 
something  tn  to  them,  we  could  give  them  a  renewed  sense  of  independence 
and  confidence  to  go  out  and  find  greater  things  to  conquer.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  frequent  visiting.  We  believe  worthy 
results  are  shown  by  the  method  we  use  in  regular  visiting,  although  many 
results  are  not  the  kind  that  can  be  included  in  a  financial  report  of  our  work. 

The  method  we  have  developed  gives  us  a  visit  to  each  worker  every 
three  weeks.  Because  of  Philadelphia’s  vast  area,  we  divided  our  workers 
into  three  geographical  groups.  The  work  for  one  group  is  cut  out,  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  in  the  office  during  the  week,  and  on  Friday,  the  regular  day, 
we  start  on  one  of  our  trips.  We  distribute  this  and  collect  the  completed 
work,  which  is  later  carefully  inspected  in  the  office.  The  blind  workers 
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are  paid  at  this  time  for  their  finished  work,  with  the  knowledge  that  should 
anything,  on  inspection,  j)rove  unsatisfactory,  adjustment  will  be  made  at 
the  next  regular  visit. 

Of  course  when  a  new  project  is  undertaken,  we  utilize  this  visit  to  go 
over  the  work  carefully  and  advise  the  j^erson  of  its  quality.  Should  a 
longer  lesson  seem  necessary,  we  make  arrangements  to  return  another 
day.  We  also  use  this  regular  day  out  to  deliver  any  orders  on  hand,  and 
to  collect  any  purchase  for  which  there  would  be  a  delivery  charge.  When 
in  a  financially  small  Branch  trying  to  do  big  things,  one  must  be  his  own 
exj)ressman  and  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 

May  I  express  the  great  value  of  these  regular  contacts  with  blind 
persons  in  their  homes,  as  compared  with  mailing  the  work  to  them.  W  e 
find  they  look  forward  to  the  visits,  and  during  these  visits,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  boost  any  lagging  s})irits.  d'his  goes  far  in  their  turning 
out  the  high  cjuality  work  we  demand.  It  also  gives  us  the  chance  of  per¬ 
forming  other  services  of  the  Association,  the  need  of  which  we  would 
oftentimes  have  no  knowledge  had  we  not  observed  their  regular  lives  and 
gained  their  confidences. 


In  regard  to  the  two  major  divisions  of  our  work,  “straight  occupation” 
and  “occupational  therapy,”  I  will  first  discuss  “occupational  therapy” 
which,  in  the  strictest  sense,  covers  the  fewest  of  our  cases.  Those  persons, 
who  are  approached  in  this  way,  are  newly  blinded  persons  and  blind 
l)ersons  greatly  depressed  with  a  feeling  of  incapability.  Note  that  I  always 
say  “blinded  persons”  or  “blind  persons”  rather  than  “the  blind”;  for  I 
feel  one  cannot  have  too  deeply  imbedded  within  oneself  the  impression 
that  each  in  his  specific  work  must  be  considered  a  person,  an  individual! 
One  cannot  make  fixed  rules  for  teaching  “the  blind”  as  a  group,  as  each 
throws  a  different  problem  before  you.  This  is  found  in  the  greatest  degree 
with  newly  blinded  persons,  who  practically  dare  you  to  refute  their  help¬ 
lessness — and  you  must;  but  simply,  and  with  the  assurance  that  they 
can  surmount  the  obstacles  before  them.  I  believe  only  through  training 
and  experience  in  handling  handicapped  persons  can  one  be  most  assured 
of  successfully  helping  them  to  overcome  their  handicap. 

The  usual  procedure  in  these  occupational  therapy  cases  is  to  make 
friendly  visits  in  order  to  determine  their  interests  before  blindness,  and 
to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  their  personality.  With  this  knowledge,  you 
may  present  a  suitable,  simple  project,  accompanied  with  heaps  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  sympathetic  understanding.  The  many  variations  of 
the  next  step  make  it  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  here;  but  a  good  rule 
to  follow  is  to  take  their  work  from  them  before  they  tire  and  j:)ush  it  aside 
discouraged,  even  though  they  may  have  tried  their  hand  at  it  for  only 
three  or  four  minutes,  ddiey  will  then  be  eager  to  return  to  it  and  try- 
some  more.  Another  i)oint  is  to  choose  an  article  (luickly-  completed,  so 


^^Every  Home  a  Patron  of  Blind  SkiW^ 

145  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women, 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  slogan,  by  holding  sales 
of  blind-made  products  during  the  1932-33  Club  year. 

Information  on  conducting  these  sales  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Will  your  club  help  make  this  year  100%  by  arranging  for  a 
sale  in  connection  with  your  program? 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


308  South 

r 

Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

branchp:s 

Allentown 

Harrisburg 

Pittsburgh 

Altoona 

Johnstown 

Reading 

Beaver  Falls 

Lancaster 

Scranton 

Bethlehem 

Oil  City 

Wilkes-Barre 

Butler 

Philadelphia 

A  New  Deal  for  the  Broom  Manufacturers 

NAVAJO  GRASS 

A  Substitute  for  Brootncorn 
More  Durable,  More  Economical  than  Broomcorn 

First  discovered  in  America  by  the  Spanish  Explorer  Coronado 
in  the  year  A.D.  1542. 

First  processed  for  use  in  the  Modern  Broom  by  The  Lins 
Broomcorn  Co.  in  year  F.D.R.  1932. 

All  other  substitutes  offered  the  Trade  heretofore  have  only  a 
resemblance  of  Broomcorn  but  no  wearing  qualities,  while  a 
Navajo  Grass  Broom  sweeps  cleaner,  with  less  effort  and  will 
outwear  an  all  corn  Broom. 

At  present,  you  can  purchase  Navajo  Grass  ready  for  the 
Broom,  in  bale  or  ton  lots  delivered  at  your  station  for  less  money 
than  you  can  purchase  Broomcorn  in  carlots  f.o.b.  the  field. 

For  prices  and  particulars,  write, 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO 

P.  O.  BOX  1147 
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you  ma\'  {)rove  to  them  immediately  that  they  are  capable  of  some  accom- 
l)lishment.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake  in  {kicking  something  too  easy  as 
a  start,  as  long  as  it  is  suitable,  for  you  can  always  skip  to  harder  things; 
but  anyone  is  discouraged  when,  upon  being  unable  to  make  a  thing,  he 
is  given  an  easier  one  to  try.  This  work  may  continue  for  three  months 
before  a  saleable  article  is  tackled  and  accomplished.  But,  can  anyone 
(juestion  the  soundness  of  investing  time  in  this  way  to  restore  a  person’s 
spirit  and  to  instill  into  him  a  renewed  spark  of  indei)endence? 

d'he  fact  that  a  worker  is  slow  should  not  be  brought  to  his  attention, 

but  rather  stress  the  advancements  made  in  each  article,  no  matter  how 
small.  W'hen  a  person  is  capable  of  doing  saleable  work,  he  is  placed  on 
the  list  of  regular  workers,  and  is  given  “straight  occupation’’  for  his  spare 
lime,  d'his  same  i)rocedure  is  well  to  follow  in  teaching  any  new  work. 

Our  upi)ermost  and  continual  problem  is  ivhat  to  give  our  workers  to 
make — and  I  feel  the  same  j)roblem  is  exj^erienced  in  other  Branches. 
Following  through  the  steps  of  choosing  and  making  an  article,  will  show 
you  how  we  have  tackled  this  i)roblem.  I  keep  on  the  lookout  at  all  times 
tor  new  things,  ddiey  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stores,  and  may  through 
adai)tion  be  made  possible.  Again,  a  standard  article  can  be  taken  and 
brought  uj)  to  date.  This  has  been  done  with  our  smocks.  The  new  ones 
are  open  down  the  back,  are  made  of  gay  new  spring  prints,  and  decorated 
with  large  buttons.  Still,  new  ideas  have  developed  through  the  necessity 
of  using  material  on  hand.  FYr  example,  a  cjuantity  of  polka  dot  material 
was  given  to  us,  not  suitable  for  anything  we  were  making — so  a  spotty 
dog  was  created.  The  need  of  thrift  and  using  donations  has  often  been 
our  insi)iration  for  new  things.  There  should  always  be  a  “snap’’  to  the 
things,  e\-en  utilitarian  ones,  and  this  should  not  be  lost  in  articles  adapted 
to  the  method  blind  persons  will  use  in  their  construction.  Another  excellent 
source  of  ideas  is  in  the  selling.  The  public  or  wholesale  buyer  will  often 
ask,  “\Miy  don’t  you  make  such  and  such?’’  or  “If  that  were  made  this 
way,  we  might  be  interested.’’  The  most  im])ortant  thing  is  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  it  will  sell. 

The  buying  of  needed  materials  follows.  These  we  ]mrchase  wholesale 
at  the  l)est  market.  Many  I  find  when  traveling  around  to  visit  my  workers. 
W'hen  I  enter  a  store,  I  maneuver  to  talk  with  the  person  in  charge — 
usually  by  being  so  vague  about. what  I  want,  he  must  be  called.  I  then 
tell  a  little  of  our  work  and  what  we  need.  As  it  is  being  shown,  I  go  into 
detail  regarding  possible  work  for  blind  persons,  and  cjuite  frequently  get 
the  material  at  a  special  ])rice.  In  some  cases,  the  materials  are  given  to 
us,  hilt  I  never  ask  for  it — the  work  speaks  for  itself.  For  example,  I 
called  by  phone  to  purchase  a  few  pencils  for  use  in  a  memo  pad-holder 
we  were  starting.  The  sales  manager  was  impressefl  that  I  wanted  to  buy 
them.  He  said  they  recei\'ed  recjuests  from  charities  all  over  the  country 
for  donations,  and  because  we  did  not  expect  this,  he  would  gladly  give  us 
all  we  wanted,  whenever  we  wanted.  So  again,  it  pays  to  keep  off  the 
l)lane  of  “Please  helj:)  the  poor  blind.’’ 

W'hen  we  h  ave  original  ideas  or  want  to  imj)rove  on  something  already 
on  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  give  more  detailed  instruction  to  our 
workers,  so  that  we  can  compete  successfully  with  manufacturers  emj:)loy- 


Frederick  H,  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 
Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request. 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  the  best  service  at  competL 
tive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  &  BAG  CO. 
SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


Have  Your 


Piano  Tuned  and 
Repaired 


By  a 


Local  Blind  Tuner 


All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

For  address  of  nearest  Associa^ 
tion  Branch  Office  see  Page  2. 
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ing  trained  sighted  people.  The  more  new  ideas  and  improvements  we 
put  on  the  market  the  more  they  reflect  our  increased  sales. 

The  cost  of  materials  is  carefully  computed  and  allowance  made  for 
waste.  Each  item  must  be  included,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  cost, 
and  these  recorded  in  case  of  future  change  in  price.  The  payment  for 
labor  of  the  blind  person  is  then  worked  out.  This  is  most  difficult  to  have 
accurate,  but  we  reckon  it  through  comparison  with  other  things  being 
made  and  with  current  manufacturing  rates.  One  of  our  workers  had  turned 
collars  for  a  factory  and  could  make  only  sixty  cents  a  day,  but  at  our  rates, 
she  could  earn  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day.  As  yet,  we  can  give 
only  part  time  work,  but  our  rate  of  payment  for  this  is  fair.  1  will  explain 
here  our  system  of  payment.  On  a  piece  basis,  our  first  difficulty  was  when 
some  workers  made  things  paying  fifteen  cents  and  if  we  wanted  them  to 
make  a  smaller  article,  paying  only  ten  cents,  they  were  unwilling  to  learn. 
This  was  only  because  it  paid  less.  They  could  not  realize  that  the  cjuantity 
difference  on  the  small  article  would  take  care  of  the  difference  in  payment. 
Again,  jealousy  developed  sometimes  among  friends.  It  was  finally  decided, 
all  capable  workers  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  week. 
Again  may  I  remind  you  that  we  profess  to  give  only  part  time  work.  The 
allotment  for  three  weeks  is  based  on  this  weekly  amount.  The  labor  in 
making  the  articles  was  considered  on  the  basis  of  yearly  sales,  and  this 
amount  divided  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  guaranteed  wage  is,  of 
course,  for  work  completed  satisfactorily.  When  we  receive  large  orders, 
we  distribute  this  extra  work  as  evenly  as  possible  among  those  able  to 
produce,  making  it  definitely  understood  that  this  is  extra  work.  When 
we  know  that  these  store  orders  will  become  permanent,  we  can  increase 
our  weekly  amount  and  stock  up  in  anticipation  of  them.  We  must  go 
slowly,  however,  as  we  have  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  disposing 
of  the  work — and  not  at  a  loss. 

If  we  find  the  cost  of  materials,  time  of  preparation,  and  the  finishing 
of  the  completed  article  greatly  overshadow  the  labor  for  the  blind  person 
on  that  article,  the  idea  is  dropped  for  quantity  production.  This  has  been 
the  deciding  point  in  starting  new  things.  On  articles  for  which  we  have 
some  call,  but  are  of  this  type,  we  only  stock  what  we  are  sure  of  selling. 
A  linen  dish  towel  has  seventeen  cents  in  materials  as  against  five  cents 
in  labor,  while  in  a  toy  selling  for  the  same  amount,  the  proportion  is 
reversed.  By  making  these  articles  in  slack  selling  seasons,  the  greater 
proportion  of  money  tied  up  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  blind  persons 
and  the  lesser  amount  into  materials. 

In  continuing  on  production,  next  comes  the  making  of  a  sample  and 
the  steps  to  be  used  in  presenting  it  to  your  worker.  After  they  have  been 
taught  and  their  work  completed  regularly,  the  finishing  touches  are  added 
by  us.  These  touches  stamp  it  either  as  home  made  or  professional  work. 
We  feel  it  is  allowable  that  these  touches  be  added  by  us  in  so  far  as  they 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  labor  by  the  blind  persons;  but, 
these  touches  are  most  important  from  the  selling  standpoint.  From  my 
contacts  so  far,  I  have  not  found  a  blind  person  who  can  give  that  ‘‘cock 
of  an  eye”  or  ‘‘flip  of  a  bow”  to  his  article,  which  so  often  sells  it. 

Now  for  just  a  few  details  on  selling.  This  need  not  be  handled  by 
the  person  supervising  the  production,  although  in  a  small  set-up  it  so 
often  is;  but  it  is  advisable  that  this  person  have  some  selling  contacts. 


GOLD  MEDAL  QUALITY 

BROOM  SUPPLIES 

For  the  Discriminating  Broom  Mannfacturer 

Cotton  Yarn 
Cordage 

ITALIAN  and  HUNGARIAN  BROOM  CORN 

Hurl  and  Self  Working 

Twine 

American  Headquarters 

/ 

CHINA  REEDS,  SPLIT  RATTAN,  SPLIT 
BAMBOO,  AJAX  FIBRE,  MALAY  FIBRE 
RUSH  FIBRE,  AFRICAN  FIBRE,  RICE 

FIBRE,  WOOD  and  BAMBOO 

BROOM  HANDLES 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK 

• 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

ARCOLA, 

ILLINOIS 
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As  previously  stated,  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  public  are  \'ery 
beneficial  in  planning  work.  Since  we  started  our  Department  in  these 
times,  it  has  been  necessary  to  find  our  sales  opportunities  before  producing 
the  articles,  in  order  to  keep  our  stock  moving.  An  already  established  retail 
selling  field  has  done  much  for  us  in  the  organized  groups.  The  women’s 
groups,  i:)articularly,  have  been  the  backbone  of  this  work.  Their  purchases 
have  helped  financially  and  their  interest  has  gone  far  in  educating  many 
persons  to  realize  the  capabilities  of  trained  blind  persons — thus  helping  to 
create  bigger  markets  for  our  work. 

In  the  sales  to  organized  groups,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  display  as  a  whole.  Descriptive  signs  and  the  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  an  article’s  selling  points,  adds  interest  and  increases  sales.  For 
instance,  we  provide  a  pan  of  water  to  show  that  our  floating  toys  really 
float.  I  keep  checking  our  prices  with  the  stores’,  and  in  keeping  in  line 
with  them,  we  are  not  asking  the  public  for  donations,  but  are  only  asking 
them  to  patronize  us  for  their  needs.  When  one  returns  to  the  same  group 
each  year,  most  favorable  results  have  been  shown  by  having  new  things. 
In  the  wholesale  field  you  must  have  new  articles,  or  the  buyers  will  not 
even  look  at  your  work. 

In  approaching  the  buyers  in  stores,  I  have  just  ‘‘walked  in.”  Even  if 
they  are  not  in  the  market  at  that  time,  nearly  all  are  interested  in  the  fact 
that  work  by  blind  persons  is  of  a  quality  to  be  offered  to  them.  They  are 
pleased  when  asked  for  criticism,  and  this  criticism  is  of  great  value  to  us. 
To  date,  we  have  received  substantial  store  orders  for  toys.  Through  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  we  have  received  orders  for  making  up  material, 
provided  by  the  manufacturer.  This  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  it 
imposes  no  purchase  of  materials  on  our  part,  and  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
to  work. 

To  go  forward  it  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  keep  to  a  good,  but  small 
variety  of  things  and  to  hunt  more  outlets.  Strive  to  push  the  work  wher¬ 
ever  you  can.  This  recalls  to  my  mind,  an  occurrence  one  Christmas  Eve 
on  Philadelphia’s  crowded  Chestnut  Street.  A  fire  broke  out,  and  with 
flames  shooting  from  a  building  and  hose  across  the  walk,  I  saw  a  blind 
beggar  walk  unknowingly  into  it  all.  When  I  tried  to  turn  him  back,  I 
found  he  was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  When  I  conveyed  the  situation  to  him 
through  the  sign  language,  he  wanted  to  cross  the  street.  As  the  engines 
were  still  arriving  and  there  was  a  jam  on  the  other  side,  I  tried  to  steer 
him  the  other  way.  He  would  not  go,  but  went  straight  for  the  curb.  After 
getting  him  across,  I  watched  as  he  happily  pushed  forward  in  the  crowd, 
attracting  all  the  attention  he  could.  He  had  immediately  realized  how 
he  could  benefit  by  the  fire.  It  is  this  ‘‘beggar  group”  with  which  the 
public  is  so  familiar.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  who  know  what  the  indus¬ 
trious  blind  people  can  do  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living,  to  push  our  way 
into  every  public  gathering,  displaying  the  work  they  have  so  aptly  proven 
they  can  do. 

One  does  not  want  to  forget  the  need  of  giving  these  blind  persons  the 
opportunity  of  earning  their  living  and  of  being  independent  citizens;  nor 
the  equal  need  of  instilling  this  feeling  of  self-respect  and  independence 
in  those  persons  who  lack  it.  I  believe  supervised  Home  Work  Depart¬ 
ments  have  already  proved  themselves  an  e.xcellent  step  in  starting  these 
blind  persons  toward  this  goal. 


Brush  Handles 

and 

Wood  Turnings 

We  manufacture  a  conv 
plete  line  of  Brush  Handles 
and  Wood  Turnings,  also 
Display  Fixtures,  Thermom^ 
eter  Backs,  Bread  Boards, 

Nut  Bowls,  Toy  Building 
Blocks,  etc. 

Write  for' prices  and  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  line. 

Holgate  Brothers  Co. 

Kane,  Pa. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 
Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

1  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  twenty -five 
years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 

Specialize  in 

everything  for  the 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rat- 

Handicraft 

tan,  Reeds  and  Tuffibre. 

I 

Worker. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 

Importers‘'Manufacturers 

source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORE. 

DEMAREST,  INC. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Kathryn  Harlachkr,  Acting  Superiiiteiulent 

IX  1904,  a  little  colored  baby  boy  was  born,  destined  to  be  blind  all 
his  life. 

At  the  age  of  four,  the  child  entered  the  FennsyK’ania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Ox'erbrook.  W  hile  there,  he  studied  various 
kinds  of  chair  caning,  broom  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  sloid  work.  Being 
\ery  much  interested  in  music,  he  also  studied  piano  tuning. 

In  sports,  he  entered  into  all  contests.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Athletic 
Association;  also  a  first-class  Boy  Scout,  having  received  twelve  merit 
badges. 

In  1918,  this  young  man  graduated  from  the  Institution  in  the  Literary 
Department  and  Piano  Tuning,  receix'ing  a  certificate  from  the  Tuning 
Department. 

After  returning  home,  he  did  Piano  Tuning  inde])endently  until  April 
1923;  and,  from  January  to  June  1924,  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
Music  Stores  in  Idarrisburg  in  the  Piano  Tuning  Department,  where  he 
gained  much  j^ractical  experience.  He  then  started  to  work  in  the  shop 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  doing  chair  caning.  He  has  been  employed  here  since  that  time,  and 
has  learned  to  do  rush  seating,  besides  gi\'ing  instruction  to  two  other 
persons. 

He  has  developed  an  orchestra  of  which  he  is  the  leader.  He  tdays 
for  pri\'ate  dances  held  by  some  of  the  well-known  families  of  Harrisburg, 
and  also  has  many  other  engagements.  Wfith  this  young  man’s  ambition 
and  enthusiasm,  we  can  only  hope  that  some  day  this  orchestra,  with  him 
as  its  leader,  will  be  one  of  the  best  colored  orchestras  in  the  country. 

.  j 

VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Ruth  I.  Blaki<:lky,  Acting  Superintendent 

T~^URINC  the  past  cjuarter,  glasses  were  furnished  to  thirty-two  children, 
who  had  been  handlcai)ped  considerably  in  their  school  work  because 
of  defective  vision. 

A  successful  operation  was  performed  on  little  Jimmy,  age  eleven  years, 
who  had  been  handicapped  since  birth  with  a  drooping  eye  lid.  His  parents 

did  all  they  could  for  him  until  their  funds  became  depleted.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  turned  over  to  our  organization  for  ad\nce.  He  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  opthalmologist,  who  recommended  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  was  performed  immediately.  As  a  result  thereof,  with  the  use 
of  glasses,  partial  sight  has  been  restored,  and  he  is  now  showing  marked 
improvement  in  his  school  work. 


J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 


UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


The  many  Associations  for  the  Blind 
make  the  kind  of  brooms  on  which 
we  are  proud  to  see  our  handles.  We 


hope  that  WESTCOTT  HANDLES 


contribute  to  some  degree  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  finished  product. 


Wire 


for 


Brooms  Seneca  Brand 
^  ,  Wire 


Brushes 

Mops 


Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 


Represents 

Highest 

Quality  &  Service 


Please  send  your 
orders  to 


C.  A.  Mahle  <Sl  Son 


The  Seneca  Wire 
&  Mfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 


Fostoria,  Ohio 


CORKY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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RESOLUTION 

IT  is  with  a  sense  of  distinct  personal  and  official 
loss  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  at  Scranton.  Pennsylvania,  April 
27,  1935,  records  the  untimely  passing  of  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Paessler,  on  Sunday,  April  14,  1935. 

Stricken  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  apparently 
in  full  vigor,  the  sudden  death  of  this  useful  man 
deprives  work  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  of  one  of 
its  most  devoted  workers. 

Immediately  upon  taking  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Paessler’s  profound  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  work  for  the  blind  became 
apparent  to  all  his  associates;  and,  upon  his  election 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  whereby  he  automatically 
became  a  member  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  his 
interest  was  broadened  to  include  all  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  throughout  the  State.  He  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  for  more  than 
two  years  through  its  most  critical  period  with  the 
one  altruistic  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  work  along 
sane  and  constructive  lines.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  was  second  to  none  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  by  those  in  work  for  the  blind,  but 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  THEREFORE,  That  the 
Board  of  Trustees  hereby,  electively  and  personally, 
records  its  profound  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  work  for  the  blind  by  Robert  T.  Paessler: 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 

_  * 

members  of  the  Board  express  to  his  widow  their 
sincere  sympathy  in  her  bereavement;  that  this 
Resolution  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Paessler. 

Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President 
John  A.  Emery,  First  Vice  President 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 


NOTICE 


WE  are  glad  to  gi^’e  space  to  the  following  self-explanatory  notice, 
recently  received  from  the  newly  elected  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  offers  for  the  coming  year  a  limited  number 
of  graduate  scholarships  and  teaching  fellowships 
for  graduate  students  and  teachers  now  in  service 
who  wish  to  continue  their  study  programs  in  a 
combination  of  courses  given  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  These 
teaching  fellowships  are  open  to  all  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  public  and  private  residential  schools,  sight 
conservation  classes,  workers  with  the  blind  and 
home  teachers.  Scholarship  awards  will  be  based 
solely  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  Teachers  in  service 
without  college  degrees  will  be  required  to  pursue'  a 
study  program  of  subjects  leading  to  the  completion 
of  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Scholarship  awards  will  include  maintenance  and 
cash  stipends.  The  amount  of  stipend  will  vary 
with  the  individual  case.  Appointments  are  made 
for  one  year  on  a  probational  basis  but  may  be  can¬ 
celled  at  the  end  of  any  session  in  event  of  inferior 
work  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  or  at 
Columbia  University. 

Recipients  are  required  to  enroll  for  a  full  time  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  specific  courses  at  Columbia 
University  and  proctoral  and  teaching  responsibility 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  few  special  scholarships  will  be  granted  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1935  for  which  application  must 
be  made  prior  to  June  1935. 

Application  forms  for  both  graduate  scholarships 
and  teaching  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  999  Pelham  Parkway, 

New  York  City. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Caldwell 

ms  issue  is  dedicated  to  tlie  memory  of 
Andrew  Jackson  C'aldwell,  educator,  builder, 
civic  and  religious  leader.  High  in  the  councils 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  Beloved  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

T  X  ^HAT  The  Seer  does  not  see  is  sometimes  more  unhappy,  to  say  the 
least,  than  what  he  sees.  The  Editor’s  apology  is  here  tendered  to 
Mrs.  Caldwell  and  to  the  profession  generally  for  the  omission  of  her  late 
husband’s  name  from  the  list  in  the  May  Seer,  under  this  caption,  of 
eminent  leaders  of  the  blind,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  passed 
from  the  stage.  Strange  as  it  must  seem,  the  Editor  simply  had  not  heard 
of  Mr.  Caldwell’s  passing  at  the  time  the  bulletin  was  issued,  although  his 
death  occurred  as  far  back  as  January  25,  1935. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greater  gratification  that  this  issue  is  dedicated 
to  this  unusual  man  and  warm  personal  friend. 

For  a  biographical  tribute  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
published  in  the  Ai)ril  1935  issue  of  the  ‘'Outlook  for  the  Blind.”  A  close 
friend  of  this  able  educator,  Mr.  Green’s  account  carries  a  conviction 
unusual  in  such  sketches. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  BRANCH  SUPERINTENDENT 

J.  Harry  Auen 

EDUC'AHON  of  the  blind  youth  began  in  Pennsylvania  over  a  century 
ago.  The  first  state-wide  effort  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness  and 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  was  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  1910.  This  organization  is 
carrying  on  state-wide  work  for  the  blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
through  its  fourteen  Branches,  with  headcjuarters  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
purpose  and  duties  of  the  Association  are  outlined  as  follows: 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  blind;  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness 
and  further  the  conservation  of  eyesight ;  to  function  as  a  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  aid ;  to  employ  blind  men  and  women  in  their  homes  or 
in  places  of  business  with  sighted  persons;  to  give  or  secure  aid  for  the 
i:)oor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  who  are  not  capable  of  learning  a  trade;  and, 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind 
to  the  end  that  they  might  secure  more  employment. 

Prevention  of  blindness  is,  in  itself,  a  large  field  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
Branch  Superintendents  in  conjunction  with  their  other  duties.  One 
Branch  has  a  regularly  employed  trained  eye-medical  social  worker  in 
charge  of  this  department. 

Statistics  show  seventy-two  per  cent  of  present  day  blindness  could 
have  been  prevented  under  proper  conditions.  The  fact  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  cared  for  more  than  a  thousand  cases  of  serious  eye  trouble  during  the 
past  year,  gives  a  picture  of  the  type  of  work  it  is  doing  without  any  available 
State  money  set  aside  for  the  work. 

About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
capable  of  employment,  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity;  but  the  seeing 
public  has  not  been  educated  to  the  possibilities  of  this  group.  During 
the  past  year,  more  than  five  hundred  blind  people  were  gainfully  employed 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  despite  the  depression. 

Many  are  employed  beside  seeing  people  in  factories  and  offices;  many 
have  become  successful  operators  of  refreshment  and  news-stands,  insurance 
underwriters,  salesmen,  and  in  the  professions. 

<.  j 

A  THOUGHT 

He  that  does  good  for  good’s  sake  seeks  neither  praise  nor  reward,  but 
he  is  sure  of  both  in  the  end. — Penn. 
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BERKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Catherine  Dunsmore  Keller,  Social  Worker 

During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  this  Branch  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  usual  manner.  This  photograph  shows  the  social  worker  at 
work  with  her  ever  faithful  guide  and  friend,  '‘Mitzi.” 

The  securing  of  employment  for  our  homework  department  has  not 

been  an  easy  task,  though  we 
have  managed  to  give  part  time 
work  and  instruction  to  sixteen 
persons.  With  financial  condi¬ 
tions  at  stake,  training,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  very  much 
limited.  Nevertheless,  the  regu¬ 
lar  home  occupations  have  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent  and, 
with  kind  ‘^Dame  Fortune”  in 
our  favor,  we  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  the  chair  caning 
department  so  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  our  chief  fortification  in 
providing  employment.  Besides 
this,  several  temporary  place¬ 
ments  have  been  secured  in 
domestic  work,  mother’s  helper, 
automobile  mechanic,  radio  re¬ 
paring,  office  work,  etc.;  while 
one  permanent  placement  was 
obtained  for  a  man  who  is 
operating  a  news-stand  in  the 
Reading  Post  Office  Building. 

In  sales,  we  have  realized  a 
steady  improvement.  This  has  been  due  to  the  desirable  location 
of  our  Branch  headquarters,  as  well  as  to  the  increasing  interest  and 
ready  cooperation  among  Women’s  Clubs  and  church  groups  in  the  city 
and  county.  These  groups  assisted  considerably  during  Reading’s  Third 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  and  in  conducting  periodical  sales  of  our 
merchandise. 

Last  fall  the  Reading  Fair  Association  extended  its  usual  invitation 
to  us  by  donating  a  booth  in  the  Art  Building,  so  that  we  might  hold  our 
Fifth  Annual  Fair  exhibit.  Unfortunately  the  rainy  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Fair  week  limited  the  measure  of  success.  On 
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another  occasion,  last  New  Years  Day,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  invited  us  to  conduct 
a  demonstration  and  exhibit  of  work  at  their  annual  “()j)en  House  Cele¬ 
bration.”  The  event  created  some  worth  while  publicity  and  we  were 
grateful  for  this  opportunity. 

Our  relief  program  has  been  concerned,  chiefly,  with  prol)lems  in  social 
adjustment  and  health  work.  Many  persons  have  received  medical  and 
eye  services  through  cooperation  with  interested  jdiysicians  and  with  local 
hospital  clinics.  In  every  respect,  we  invite  the  assistance  of  surrounding 
social  agencies  whenever  there  is  a  need. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  l)y  the  united  efforts  of  the  Junior 
Division  of  Women’s  Clubs  throughout  the  county,  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of 
the  Branch,  and  the  Lions  Club  of  Reading  in  providing  recreation  for  our 
people.  In  July  1934,  the  fifth  annual  picnic  was  held  and  every  one 
enjoyed  the  day.  In  February  1935,  complimentary  tickets  were  furnished 
to  thirty  sightless  persons  and  their  guides  for  the  successful  benefit  concert, 
featuring  Edward  MacHugh,  the  well-known  radio  gospel  singer.  In  May, 
our  quota  of  ten  Talking  Book  machines  was  fulfilled;  and  upon  request, 
eight  of  these  machines  are  being  held  for  distribution  among  blind  jiersons 
desiring  to  borrow  them  for  monthly  intervals.  These  services  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  unselfish  effort  and  good-will  so  valuable  in  this  particular  work. 

Our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of  lilindness  have  been  stimulated, 
locally,  by  outstanding  opthalmologists,  through  their  wise  counsel  and 
ever  ready  willingness  to  assist  us  with  our  problems.  More  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Branch  took  a  definite  step  forward  by  selecting  Dr.  Pearl  E. 
Hackman  to  serve  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Hackman  has  gi\  en  of 
her  time  untiringly  and  has  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  Aside  from  this, 
we  have  received  hearty  cooperation  from  the  local  State  health  nurses  and 
from  school  districts  throughout  the  county.  To  date,  the  Reading  School 
District  has  established  three  sight-saving  classes.  Therefore,  without 
realizing  it,  work  for  the  blind  of  this  community  has  been  slowly,  yet 
steadily  gaining  in  progress.  Unsettled  conditions  are  being  hurriedly 
thrust  into  the  past,  while  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  growing  increasingly 
bright. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Helen  Fox,  Superintendent 

TN  NOVEMBER  1934,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Johnstown  daily 
^  pai)er,  under  “Hospital  Notes,”  the  name  and  address  of  a  child  seven 
years  of  age,  who  had  had  an  operation  for  congenital  cataracts.  As  a  result 
of  this  notice,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  child’s  home.  Besides  being  blind, 
he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  his  hands  were  so  w'eak  and  helpless  that  it 
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seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  use  them.  He  is  only  thirty  inches  tall, 
very  attractive  and  lovable.  Many  visits  were  made  to  his  home,  with 
little  apparent  progress.  All  types  of  articles  for  play  were  brought  to  him 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  find  interest  in  some  of  them.  Little  by  little 
we  encouraged  him  to  stand  on  his  feet.  Then  we  led  him  to  take  short 
steps  holding  to  the  furniture.  He  also  began  to  show  an  interest  in  his  toys. 

Today,  we  find  this  child  walking  and  playing,  climbing  up-  and  down¬ 
stairs,  and  feeding  himself  in  an  almost  normal  way;  whereas,  when  he 
was  discovered  by  the  Association,  he  had  never  tried  to  feed  himself.  He 
enjoys  stories  and  games,  and  finds  his  own  programs  on  the  radio.  His 
one  ambition  is  to  enter  school  in  September  with  other  boys  and  girls.  It 

has  been  by  persistent  effort  and  constant  repetition  of  the  acts  that  this 
little  fellow  has  been  able  to  achieve  any  success.  Mentally,  the  child  seems 
normal.  He  has  an  excellent  memory  span  and  learns  rapidly. 

PLACEMENT  STANDS 

Recently,  two  stands  have  been  opened  in  Johnstown.  One  is  in  the 
Federal  Building,  and  the  other  is  an  outside  stand.  The  stand  opened 
in  the  Federal  Building  was  in  charge  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster,  Mr.  Frank  Studeney.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Miss  Jean 

Porterfield  and  Mr.  Leo  J.  Buettner,  who  worked  with  Mr.  Studeney  in 
establishing  the  stand. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  George  Hackenburg,  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Johnstown  Lions  Club,  and  the  Cambria  County 
Branch,  together  with  the  granting  of  a  plot  of  ground  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  the  outside  stand  began  operation  about  the  same  time. 
The  operator  of  the  stand  is  a  graduate  of  the  Johnstown  High  School,  and 
attended  the  School  for  Defective  Vision,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Porterfield.  When  he  completed  high  school,  he  attended  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  taking  an  Industrial  Course.  Besides 
being  able  to  do  many  kinds  of  handwork,  he  has  keen  business  ability, 
which  enables  him  to  compete  with  sighted  business  associates.  He  plays 
chess  for  recreation,  and  has  organized  a  Chess  Club  among  his  business 
friends.  He  also  plays  this  same  game  by  correspondence.  His  desire  and 
ambition  to  succeed  by  his  own  efforts  are  commendable  and  praiseworthy. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  BRANCH 
OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 

George  F.  Ward,  Superintendent 

Blindness  came  slowly  at  first;  but,  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
it  gained  momentum  and  in  the  end,  night  came.  In  1918,  Bill  Giess 
experienced  the  avid  sting  of  the  changed  economic  and  social  ]X)sition 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  being  blind. 
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'I'he  Lehigh  ('ouiUy  Branch  of  the  Peniisyhania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  was  founded  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Allentown  and 
C'oopersburg  Lions  Cdul)s  in  August,  1928.  Shortly  after.  Bill  (dess  became 
known  to  the  Branch.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  candy  \’ending 
machine  business,  as  an  occupation  for  the  l)lind,  came  to  light,  d'he  plan 
was  laid  before  Bill;  and,  looking  for  an  opportunity,  he  seized  upon  it. 
By  hard  work,  generally  looking  for  locations  for  the  candy  machines  on 
foot.  Bill  went  to  factories,  mills,  and  other  potential  locations,  until,  in 
the  end,  he  had  established  one  of  the  best  vending  machine  routes  in 
America.  At  the  peak,  some  sexenty  machines  were  taking  In  from  five  to 
six  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

d'he  peak  was  reached  at  something  over  seventy  machines,  but  over  a 
hundred  machines  were  placed  before  all  the  locations  available  and  worth 
while  were  covered.  Then  competition  came,  and  following  upon  its  heels, 
the  economic  crisis  generally  known  as  “the  depression.”  In  a  short  year, 
the  vending  machine  business  decreased  from  almost  six  hundred  dollars 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  Is  still  dropping.  Un- 
([Liestionably  something  had  to  be  done. 

In  order  to  service  his  machines.  Bill  had  secured,  through  the  local 
Branch  of  the  Association,  a  guide  dog  known  as  “GIsa.”  Gisa  had  loomed 
large  from  the  day  that  Bill  arrived  In  Allentown  with  her;  but  she  was 
to  loom  even  larger  in  this  emergency.  Bill  had  so  much  confidence  in  both 
the  ability  of  his  dog  and  in  his  own  capacity  that,  to  suiiplement  his  candy 
machine  earnings,  he  began  to  sell  brooms,  brushes,  and  mops  made  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch.  He  canvassed  from  door  to  door.  The  idea  behind 
this  new'  plan  originated  from  the  fact  that  he  had  done  similar  work  w^hen 

he  could  see  and  had,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  accjuired  training, 
d'he  first  morning  he  sold  five  lirooms. 

h>om  this  small  beginning.  Bill’s  broom  business  has  gradually  become 
his  major  actix  ity.  He  cox'ers  the  greater  portion  of  Allentown,  and  there 
are  fexv  persons  in  the  community  xvho  have  not  seen  Bill  and  Cilsa  on  the 
job.  When  left  to  themselves,  xx  ith  no  other  dogs,  cats,  or  ]ieople  to  distract 
their  attention,  (ilsa  goes  from  house  to  house  xxdth  hardly  a  single  com¬ 
mand.  Wlien  the  last  broom  Is  gone,  she  gives  herself  a  shake,  xvags  her  tail, 
and  starts  home  for  the  dinner  pail. 

Bill’s  success  in  the  broom  business  did  not  jiass  unnoticed  by  other 
blind  i)eople  of  the  community  looking  for  something  to  do.  Other  men 
took  up  the  sale  of  brooms  in  their  respective  communities,  until  xxe  noxv 
haxe  a  fairly  large  sales  force  constantly  at  w'ork.  Not  only  are  these  men 
helping  themselxes,  but  by  selling  the  products  turned  out  by  other  blind 
xx’orkers,  they  furnish  additional  outlet  for  blind  labor. 

Bill’s  case  seems  to  indicate  clearly  xvhat  blind  people,  gix  en  help  through 
a  local  organization,  can  accomplish.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  training  he  has  had  and  the  amount  of  assistance  xxe  haxe  been 
able  to  gixe  him.  Bill  Giess  has  made  a  record  of  xvhich  he  and  the  Lehigh 
Gounty  Branch  of  the  Association  may  be  proud. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Anne  Vlachos,  Superintendent 

WE  ARE  writing  from  the  enclosed  porch  at  the  ])ack  of  the  house,  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  Northampton  County  Branch.  It  is  after 
office  hours  and  we  look  out  on  a  garden,  brilliant  in  its  summer  array  of 
many  flowers,  and  succulent  with  fresh  vegetables. 

When  we  took  this  house  four  months  ago,  we  did  it  partly  because  of 
its  gardening  possibilities.  We  believe  that  toil  in  .soil  offers  a  fine  chance 
to  those  with  or  without  vsight,  the  profits  being  food  for  both  spirit  and 
stomach.  But  ‘Ve”  did  not  know  how  to  husband  the  earth,  and  as  we 
have  learned  long  since  that  it  is  useless  to  recommend  anything  to  another 
unless  actual  experience  is  woven  into  the  offer,  we  firmly  grasped  spade, 
hoe,  and  rake  and  set  to  work.  The  outcome  is  not  perfect,  but  at  least 
we  know  a  little  something  now,  and  are  free  to  talk  turkey  to  those  whose 
minds  are  having  a  lively  time  with  radio,  talking  book,  etc.,  but  whose 
muscular  systems  have  become  a  bit  stale.  So — this  is  one  new  start  in 
the  year  just  closed. 

But  we  should  have  mentioned  the  house  first  of  all.  A  year  ago,  our 
shingle  hung  out  of  a  small  street  floor  office,  and  most  of  our  activities 
were  carried  on  in  an  upstairs  room.  Conditions  were  much  improved  by 
moving  into  our  new  quarters,  including  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  with 
kitchen  and  pantry  available.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  rented  out — 
one  to  a  young  business  couple  and  the  other  to  the  Branch  Superintendent. 
This  expansion  is  directly  responsible  for  two  new  numbers  on  our  program: 
First,  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  has  a  place  for  its  meetings,  card  parties,  and 
small  sales;  and,  second,  we  have  actually  started  a  handwork  class. 

This  handwork  class,  carried  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  now  numbers 
eighteen  persons.  As  a  starter  we  meet  only  once  a  week.  The  spirit  of  the 
class  is  that  of  camaraderie  and  working  together  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
this  seems  most  important  to  us  now.  We  hope  that  some  day  the  com¬ 
munity  may  see  the  wisdom  of  placing  us  on  a  financial  footing  that  will 
allow  operating  the  class  daily  under  competent  instruction  and  guidance. 

Our  '‘Prevention”  work  still  is  approached  from  the  individual  angle, 
which  of  course  secures  the  full  weight  of  individual  care,  but  does  not 
begin  to  cover  the  public  need.  Securing  complete  diagnosis  for  baffling 
cases  justifies  the  individual  approach.  For  example,  that  of  the  eight  year 
old  child,  able  to  read  headlines,  but  not  admitted  to  public  school  because 
of  what  appeared  to  be  behavior  abnormalities.  Conflicting  opinions  were 
expressed  by  those  of  the  medical  and  psychiatric  fields.  The  child  was 
admitted  to  and  subsequently  excluded  from  Overbrook;  and  finally, 
following  an  exhaustive  study  in  a  famous  hospital,  he  is  found  to  suffer 
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from  a  pineal  tumor,  with  a  hopeless  future.  This  may  not  be  a  “prevention 
of  blindness”  case,  but  certainly  the  State  is  being  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  by  there  being  no  attempt  made  at  educating  this  child  in  Overbrook 
or  public  school. 

When  we  consider  the  whole  huge  prevention  problem,  we  find  comfort 
in  the  midst  of  our  inadequacy  l)y  discovering  individual  cases  of  threatened 
blindness  through  causative  disease,  and  by  securing  medical  care  for  not 
only  the  visually  affected  person,  but  for  the  whole  family.  The  American 
Red  Cross  in  Bethlehem  helped  us  to  the  extent  of  financing  medical  care 
and  securing  glasses  for  twenty-four  of  the  worst  cases  during  the  past 
three  months. 

Our  search  for  opportunity  for  higher  education  has  resulted  in  securing 
a  University  scholarship  for  an  “honor”  graduate  from  St.  Mary’s  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  the  right  spirit  as  well  as  the  right  brains.  Upon  his 
return  home  this  summer,  he,  of  his  own  free  will,  took  to  visiting  two 
elderly  men.  When  a  youngster,  with  all  of  life  before  him,  is  mindful  of 
two  oldsters  whose  lives  lie  pretty  well  behind  them,  that  youngster  has 
the  right  spirit  and  he  has  something  worth  while  to  contribute  to  the 
human  beings  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  shall  watch  his  progress 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  him. 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Superintendent 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  has  shown  satisfactory  and  healthy  growth 
during  the  past  year,  though  our  gains  have  not  been  as  great  as 
we  would  like. 

Miss  Robins  discontinued  full  time  work  at  the  end  of  June,  but,  as 
Mrs.  Bennett,  she  returned  on  a  half-time  basis  October  first,  and  has 
continued  as  Home  Work  Instructor.  Our  full  time  worker  is  Miss  Adele 
Palmer,  an  Occupational  Therapist,  well  known  to  us  because  of  the  time 
she  spent  with  the  Branch  while  in  training.  Miss  Palmer  began  work  on 
July  first,  and  for  the  first  time,  work  was  given  out  during  the  entire 
summer  to  those  who  desired  it. 

During  the  year,  we  have  given  work  to  forty  blind  persons,  three  men 
and  thirty-seven  women;  nine  of  these  persons  had  not  been  contacted 
])reviously  and  seven  of  whom  have  given  up  this  supervised  home  work. 
Several  large  orders  for  swatches,  received  through  Miss  Hutchinson  of 
the  State  C'ouncil  for  the  Blind,  have  been  most  gratefully  received  and 
have  iwovided  extra  work  for  our  good  knitters.  Some  of  our  items  have 
been  discontinued  and  several  new  articles  have  been  added  to  keep  our 
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stock  up  to  a  high  level.  We  find  this  constant  addition  vitally  necessary 
to  hold  the  interest  of  some  of  the  groups  to  whom  we  return  each  year 
for  sales. 

Our  sales  outlets  have  included  a  wide  x  ariety  this  year.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  and  the  Pennsyl- 
\-ania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  we  held  sales  at  hve  hotels  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  during  July,  netting  the  Branch  over  a  hundred  dollars 
on  goods  we  would  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  otherwise.  We  expect 
a  greater  number  of  these  contacts  this  year,  with  consequent  increases  of 
sales.  By  mail,  we  have  sold  goods  to  five  other  Branches  of  the  Association, 
either  for  their  educational  '‘Weeks”  or  for  special  sales.  We  participated 
in  the  United  Christmas  Bazaar  of  the  Emergency  Aid,  and  had  our  own 
Eighth  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in  March.  Other  sales  outlets 
during  the  year  included  one  sale  at  a  private  school;  toys  were  sent  on 
consignment  to  the  Toy  Shop  of  the  Devon. Horse  Show;  the  North  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lions  Club  sponsored  a  two-day  sale  in  their  locality;  one  of  our 
Board  Directors  sold  practically  forty  dollars  worth  of  household  goods 
among  his  acquaintances;  goods  were  sold  wholesale  to  two  department 
stores  and  twelve  gift  shops;  and  last,  sales  were  sponsored  by  seventeen 
of  our  Women’s  Clubs  in  this  section,  again  proving  the  value  of  our  oldest 
sales  contact. 

Our  relations  with  other  organizations  for  the  blind  have  been  most 
cordial,  particularly  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Eund  and  their  Pensions  for 
the  Blind  Department.  We  have  noticed  in  several  of  the  homes  we  visit 

regularly  that  the  pension  has  proved  a  splendid  help  in  giving  a  feeling  of 
security  not  known  before.  In  several  instances,  however,  we  feel  sure 
that  good  workers  have  discontinued  the  home  work  because  they  can  get 
the  pension  without  so  much  personal  effort. 

The  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  particularly  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  have  continued  to  show  a  personal  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Branch  and  have  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  Mr.  John  H. 
Meader  was  reelected  Chairman  at  the  spring  meeting;  Mr.  Edward  Marcu, 
Vice  Chairman';  Mr.  George  A.  Emig,  Treasurer;  with  Mrs.  Walter  Price 
and  I4r.  O.  H.  Burritt,  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
WT  of  the  staff  appreciate  their  close  cooperation,  and  we  hereby  pledge  to 
them  and  to  all  concerned  our  best  efforts  to  make  the  present  year  the  best. 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOUISVILLE 

Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager 


COllRACiE  to  tight  for  principles  which  seem  right  and  best,  and  faith 
that  the  future  will  see  the  realization  of  ideals,  provided  the  purpose 
is  honest  and  the  determination  sufficient; — if  such  a  spirit  is  indicative 
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of  the  success  of  any  gathering,  then  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  June  24-28,  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  meetings  that  this 
organization  has  ever  held. 

Represented  at  this  Convention  were  delegates  from  thirty-eight  States, 
('anada,  and  Hawaii.  Each  delegate  seemed  to  have  in  mind  a  twofold 
purpose:  To  accomplish  something  which  would  be  of  definite  benefit  to  all 
the  blind,  and  to  learn  all  he  could  about  phases  of  the  work  whi('h  wriuld 
be  most  applicable  to  his  own  individual  field. 

It  was  this  same  spirit  of  courage,  faith,  and  determination,  and  the 
twofold  .purpose  of  accomplishing  something  for  the  blind  as  a  group,  as 
well  as  for  the  individual  blind  person,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Missouri  National  College  Association  back  in  1895.  Membership  in  this 
organization  was  limited  to  the  blind.  In  1896,  this  group  was  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  “The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and 
(ieneral  Improvement  Association.’’  This  organization  carried  on  the  work 
until  1905,  when  it  was  again  reorganized  as  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Under  this  last  reorganization,  the  sighted  workers 
in  the  profession  were  admitted  to  membership. 

It  was  at  this  session  also  that  the  Committee  on  LIniform  Type  was 
appointed.  The  wprk  of  this  Committee  covered  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
when  an  agreement  on  a  Uniform  Type  was  reached  among  publishers  for 
the  blind  in  1918. 

In  1921,  another  epoch-making  step  in  work  for  the  blind  was  taken  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  A  plan  was  offered  at 
this  Convention,  suggesting  the  organization  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  President  appointed  a  Committee  of  Incorporation, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and  Honorable 
James  H.  Preston,  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  The  Charter  was  obtained  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  the  organization  began  its  effective  work. 
The  services  of  the  PMundation  have  been  valuable  to  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  gathering  of  important  statistics;  conducting  “Weeks  for  the  Blind  ;’’ 
assisting  States  with  local  legislative  programs;  as  well  as  conducting 
experiments  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  the  “Talking  Book.’’ 

With  these  two  worth  while  accomplishments  for  the  good  of  the  blind 
to  its  credit,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  turned  its 
attention  to  the  j^roblem  of  a  general  relief  program.  After  considerable 
discussion  in  Committee,  this  important  phase  of  the  work  finally  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Convention  for  debate  in  1929.  While  not  all  the  hojoes  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  this  meeting,  ha\'e  been 
realized,  proof  of  progress  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Wagner  Economic 
Security  Bill  contains  a  $3,060,000  ai)proj)riation,  which  can  be  used  to 
match  State  funds  that  have  been  aj^propriated  for  the  relief  of  the  blind. 
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At  the  1935  Convention,  it  was  the  ot)inion  of  many,  that  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  was  the  exhibit  of  handwork  from  many  States,  Canada 
and  Hawaii.  The  articles  on  display  were  divided  between  the  industrial 
organizations  and  the  schools.  This  was  a  very  good  plan,  as  it  showed 
definitely  what  phases  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  schools  were  being 
carried  on  in  the  adult  work  for  the  blind.  Another  very  interesting  angle 
of  the  displays  was  the  various  forms  of  publicity  being  used  by  the  Schools 
and  adult  Associations  for  the  Blind.  There  was  also  a  display  of  special 
devices  for  teaching  and  for  use  by  adult  blind  in  earning  their  livelihood. 

An  appliance  for  a  regular  telephone  switchboard  practicable  for  the 
blind,  attracting  a  great  deal  of  interest,  was  an  attachment  presented  by 
Mr.  Carl  Wylie.  All  the  telephone  companies  are  cooperating  to  make  this 
new  developments  real  success;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  provide  many 
new  positions  for  blind  operators. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  progress  of  an  organization  may  be  traced 
through  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  appointed  for  specific  duties 
by  the  previous  session.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  made  very  definite  progress,  as  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  by  several  committees  reporting  at  Louisville.  The  Civil 
Service  Committee,  for  instance,  reported  that,  through  its  efforts,  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  blind  people  are  enabled  to  take 
Civil  Service  examinations.  This  Committee  reports  further  that  a  number 
of  blind  people  have  been  placed  in  positions  under  this  new  ruling. 

The  other  reports  indicating  real  progress  were  those  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Braille  Commission,  and  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee. 

Besides  the  Committee  Reports  showing  progress,  the  future  course  of 
the  organization  is  often  denoted  by  the  nature  of  the  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Convention  itself.  The  three  outstanding  Resolutions  which  should 
bring  the  most  worth  while  results  were: 

1.  The  proposal  of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  study  the  placement 
problem  and  determine  the  feasibility  of  certain  types  of  placement;  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  development  of  definite  lines  to  be  followed 
in  this  activity. 

2.  As  a  result  of  a  paper  given  by  Mr.  William  H.  VIcCarthy,  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  “What  Organizations  for  the 
Blind  Could  Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  as  Seen  By  a  Newer  Executive,” 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  possibilities  of  develoi)ing  new 
industries  for  the  blind.  This  study  is  to  be  made  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  industrial  leaders  of  the  country. 

3.  A  Committee  was  proposed  to  study  the  production  and  marketing 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  with  a  view  to  avoid  underselling  the  general 
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market,  as  well  as  other  Associations  for  the  Blind.  This  Committee  is  also 
to  determine  the  jjossibilities  of  developing  reciprocal  sales  among  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind. 

Some  time  was  taken  for  the  discussion  of  the  tactics  being  used  by 
several  National  organizations,  who  state  that  they  are  collecting  funds 
or  selling  products  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  blind.  Of  course,  a  small 
part  of  the  funds  thus  collected  do  go  to  the  local  blind,  but  not  a  sufficient 
proportion  to  justify  their  statements.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  the  request  that  it  take  necessary  action. 

If  progress  is  indicated  by  the  determination  to  go  forward,  courage  of 
convictions  and  faith  in  the  future,  governed  by  the  will  to  benefit  the 
majority,  and  especially  those  most  in  need,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  see  real  progress  during 
the  next  few'  years. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DAUPHIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

June  1,  1934  to  Alay  31,  1935 

Kathryn  E.  Harlacher,  Acting  Superintendent 

The  Dauphin  County  Branch  is  trying  an  experiment  by  using  a  truck 
of  its  own  for  sales  and  deliveries.  The  driver  goes  from  door  to  door 

i 

selling  brooms  and  household  articles.  He  also  collects  chairs  to  be  brought 
into  the  shoj)  for  caning.  At  each  home  he  visits,  he  leaves  a  card  giving  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the  Association  in  case  the  house¬ 
wife  desires  to  reorder.  We  have  had  the  truck  only  three  months,  and  it 
is  proving  to  be  very  helpful.  Before  w^e  started  this  experiment,  the  men 
in  the  shoj)  had  to  stay  home  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  due  to  a  shortage 
of  work;  but  now'  we  are  able  to  keep  them  busy  each  day. 

A  knitting  class  was  started  in  February  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  We  had  five 
members  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  recreation  room  at  Branch  head¬ 
quarters.  4'hey  were  first  taught  to  knit  bean  bags,  scarfs,  and  bandannas. 
4'he  meetings  w'ere  discontinued  in  May;  and  w'hen  we  begin  the  classes 
again  in  Sei:)tember,  the  girls  will  l)e  able  to  start  on  something  more  difficult. 
4'he  Branch  Auxiliary  cooperated  w'ith  us  in  having  the  difterent  church 
groups  send  representatives  each  meeting  to  serve  refreshments  and  furnish 
entertainment.  4'his  has  [iroven  a  double  benefit — it  has  furnished  occupa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  for  a  few'  of  our  blind  w'omen,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  educated  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  many  difierent  kinds 
of  work  w'e  are  doing  in  the  Shop.  4'he  dishes  and  silv'er  for  the  purpose 
were  donated  by  our  friends.  One  member  of  the  class  has  received  orders 
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for  scarfs  and  ]:)andannas,  which  proves  to  us  that  the  class  can  l)e  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficial. 

A  clothing  center  was  also  established  at  the  Branch  headquarters  in 
February  by  the  Auxiliary.  In  this  enterprise,  clothing  is  collected  from 
among  the  women  of  the  Auxiliary  and  their  friends  for  distribution  where 
it  is  needed  most.  During  the  year,  we  have  furnished  thirty-four  j^jensons 
with  wearing  apparel;  entirely  outfitting  some  of  them. 

Other  outstanding  activities  during  this  period  included  a  picnic, 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  group  of  the  Auxiliary;  a  C'hristmas  Party 
given  by  the  Baptist  Group  of  the  Auxiliary;  a  Musicale  by  the  Wednesday 
C'lub;  and  the  Third  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  held  during  the  early 
l)art  of  December. 


WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 
THIS  AND  THAT 

Walter  J.  Moran 

For  about  two  years,  in  the  name  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  the  present 
writer  has  been  contributing  articles  for  The  Seer.  To  me,  this  has 
been  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  for  1  always  have  had  somewhere 
In  me  the  desire  to  be  a  journalist.  Since  I  have  gained  the  permission 
of  the  Editor  to  write  In  free  style,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  becoming  a 
columnist  instead. 

As  my  mind  goes  back  over  the  last  five  years,  I  have  the  realization 
that,  wTen  I  was  confronted  with  blindness,  I  feared  for  the  future  for  I 
knew  not  what  that  future  held;  and  feared  the  more,  for  I  knew  nothing 
of  work  for  the  blind.  Since  becoming  connected  with  work  for  the  blind, 
I  hav^e  awakened  to  the  realization  that  blind  people  today  are  living  in 
one  of  the  greatest  ages  known  to  any  blind  person  since  the  dawn  of  time. 
I  am  not  raising  a  holy  hand  of  blessing  over  blindness — far  from  it.  It  is 
a  handicap,  which  takes  all  of  the  courage  stored  in  a  human  being  to 
combat  and  to  overcome.  I  am,  however,  going  to  point  out  in  a  few  brief 
personal  meditations,  why  I  feel  that  blind  people  today  are  living  in  a 
better  age  than  they  ever  before  faced. 

First  and  foremost,  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  blind,  much  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  When  we  stop  to  consider  that  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  there  were  no  schools  for  the  blind,  and  then  when  we  gaze  about 
us  today  and  see  the  many  fine  institutions  of  learning,  especially  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  the  sightless,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  progresss  is 
being  made.  1  personally  experienced  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  so  know  that  blind  peoj)le  are  accejited  on  a  basis  of  ccjiiality,  if 
they  make  themselves  worthy  of  that  acceptance. 

Through  the  zealous  and  earnest  efforts  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
those  interested  in  their  welfare,  new  doors  are  constantly  being  opened  to 
blind  people  in  the  field  of  employment.  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Council,  Stand 
('oncessions  are  blossoming  forth  with  many  good  results  for  blind  operators. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  through  the  honest  efforts  of  the  blind  themselves,  as 
well  as  those  interested  in  them,  new  fields  will  and  must  open  to  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  work  organized  for  the  blind  is  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.  I  only  mention  this  in  passing,  as  I  feel  that  all  the  readers  of 
d'nE  Seer  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  and  in  accord  with  the  work  being 
done  by  this  organization  through  the  use  of  guide  dogs  in  rehabilitating 
blind  people  and  in  heli)ing  them  to  regain  self-dependence  and  self- 
('onfidence,  that  no  further  word  is  necessary. 

Wlien  we  look  back  just  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  realize  that  it 
was  then  that  man  first  conceived  the  idea  that  blind  people  might  still 
be  interested  in  reading  and  keeping  abreast  with  the  things  of  the  world 

about  him,  and  from  that  crude  idea,  we  know,  came  our  much  improved 

% 

system  of  braille  reading,  we  stand  in  reverence  of  the  progress  thus  far 
made.  We  must  not  place  the  Talking  Book,  or  the  “Miracle  of  the  Ages” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  class  of  braille  reading,  for  there  is  no 
comparison.  What  marvelous  things  can  we  look  for  from  this  device 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy?  To  speak  of  them  now  would  of  course  only 
be  wild  predictions  and  prophecies,  and  it  is  best  to  let  time  develo])  what 
it  will  from  this  awakened  voice. 

The  writer  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  right  of  every  man 
to  some  degree  of  social  security.  Hence,  he  has  no  fears  in  expressing  just 
a  few  words  along  one  of  the  greatest  steps  taken  in  that  line  for  blind 
people.  From  a  personal  viewpoint,  there  is  no  fear  greater  in  the  mind  of  a 
blind  person  than  that  of  financial  insecurity.  The  handicap  of  blindness 
thrusts  upon  them  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  can  do 
to  earn  a  living.  I  say  this  for  I  feel  certain  that  no  blind  person 
ever  expected  the  community  or  the  State  to  supj^ort  him  because  of  his 
blindne.ss.  He  is  faced,  however,  with  the  fact  that  his  earning  power  is 
limited  by  this  handicap,  and  even  under  great  effort  at  times,  he  is  unable 
adecjuately  to  support  himself  and  family.  Leaders  in  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  entire  country  have  seen  this  as  clearly  as  has  every  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  person.  Efforts  are  being  made  constantly  to  bring  this  before 
the  minds  of  the  sev^eral  States  and  communities.  We  have  made  a  little 
j)rogress  along  this  line  in  Pennsylvania.  The  earnest  hope  of  the  writer 
is  that  the  blind  people  may  some  day  era.se  from  their  minds  the  idea  (T  a 
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Hat  rate  pension,  and  ciccept  the  fact  that  on  the  grounds  of  the  right  to 
social  security,  they  are  entitled  to  a  supplement  to  their  earning  j)ower  on 
the  basis  of  case  work  needs. 

Where  we  are  today  is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  goal  or  desire  in  any 
form  of  work  or  activity  concerning  the  blind ;  but,  I  do  say  it  is  the  greatest 
age  known  to  blind  peoj^le  since  the  dawn  of  history.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  the  results  of  that  earnest,  untiring  effort  put  forth  by  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  blind  people  at  heart.  Much  greater  progress  must 
indeed  be  made  before  we  can  hope  to  rest  easy.  Public  school  classes  for 
our  blind  children,  supplementing  Institutions  for  the  Blind;  more  fields 
of  employment  opened  to  blind  people  capable  of  filling  them;  a  greater 
use  of  the  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs  in  rehabilitation  work;  and  popularizing 
the  use  of  the  Talking  Book,  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  education  are 
only  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  facts  concerning  work  for  the  blind  which 
must  go  struggling  on  to  greater  and  higher  goals  before  we  can  pause 
for  breath. 

I  would  feel  that  I  hadjforsaken  my  trust  and  become  a  traitor  to  the 

cause,  if  I  were  not  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  more  especially  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch.  As  we  all 
know  from  the  May  issue  of  The  Seer,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Paessler,  late 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch  passed  on,  and  he  has 
been  replaced  by  Mr.  Edward  Eyerman,  Jr. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  situation  has  been  a  most  chaotic  one  for  the  |)ast 
year.  The  Workshop  has  been  closed  due  to  the  misinterpretation  i^laced 
on  the  Pension  Act,  relative  to  wages.  Things  have  been  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill  during  the  past  year  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  social 
event  for  the  blind  people  of  the  community. 

With  the  assumption  of  the  Chairmanship  by  Mr.  Eyerman,  the  writer 
feels  that  there  will  be  some  news  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  worth  writing 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Seer.  To  him,  then,  we  offer  congratulations,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in  which  we  know  he  is  interested,  we  hope  for 
the  best  of  success. 

b - -  j 

BLIND  PENSION  FOREWORD 

Oscar  Gibson 

The  present  Blind  Pension  Bill,  No.  147,  (See  Page  21)  recently  enacted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  appears  to  offer  definite  advantages 
to  those  who  share  in  its  benefits.  This  Bill  will  contribute  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  security  to  those  without  sight  in  Pennsylvania  than 
any  previous  measure  or  project  designed  to  elevate  the  economic  standards 
for  the  blind.  Its  beneficial  effects  are  not  local  in  character,  but  extend 
throughout  the  State,  embracing  rural  communities  and  populous  cities. 
It  provides  new  comforts  and  opportunities  for  more  than  four  thousand 
needy  citizens- 
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Providing  for  and  regulating,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  limitations 
and  liabilities,  the  granting  of  pensions  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
certain  blind  persons;  providing  for  the  administration  of  this  act 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  trustees  who  administer  mothers’ 
assistance  in  the  several  counties,  or  by  other  trustees  in  certain 
cases;  authorizing  appointment  of  trustees  for  the  pensions  i)ayable 
to  certain  individuals;  authorizing  the  Department  of  Welfare  to 
cooperate  with  and  to  accept  and  disburse  moneys  received  from 
the  United  States  Government  for  assistance  to  the  blind;  and 
providing  penalties. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  That  this  act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Funds  of  the  several  counties  who  when  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  known  as  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  event  that  any  county  shall  not  have  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  because  of  the  failure  of  such  county  to  have 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Act  the  trustees  of  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  of  the  county  if  any  shall  have  the  duties  and 
powers  of  and  shall  be  the  trustees  for  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
If  there  shall  be  neither  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
nor  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  in  the  county  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  seven  residents  of 
the  county  who  shall  l)e  called  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the 
Blind.  If  at  any  time  thereafter  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  Mothers’  Assist¬ 
ance  Fund  shall  be  appointed  for  such  county,  it  shall  immediately  take 
over  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  and 
this  act  shall  be  administered  as  in  other  counties. 

Any  trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years  or  until  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  has  been  appointed  in 
their  county. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  shall  have  the  power  and  its  duties  shall  be 
to  set  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  act  with  the 
approval  of  the  Welfare  Commission. 
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Section  2.  Such  supervisors  and  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  subject  as  in  other  cases  to  the 
approval  by  the  Governor  of  the  number  and  compensation  of  such  super¬ 
visors  and  assistants. 

Section  3.  The  boards  of  trustees  in  the  several  counties  shall  appoint 
such  additional  investigators  and  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  distribute  pensions  for  the  blind  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties  but  as  far  as  possible  the  investigators  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  Law  shall  also  perform  the  work  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  act.  At  no  time  shall  the  additional  expense  of 
administering  this  act  in  any  county  exceed  in  amount  six  per  centum  of  the 
allocation  to  such  county  from  the  appropriation  for  pensions  for  the  blind. 

Section  4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  under  the  restrictions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act  every  blind  person  who  (a)  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  (b)  has  three-sixtieth  or  ten-two  hundredths  or  less 
normal  vision,  (c)  has  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  five  years 
during  the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  application  for  a 
pension  and  has  resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  application  and  (d)  is  not  at  the  date  of  making  application  an 
inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  insane  asylum  or  an^^  other  public  reform  or  cor¬ 
rectional  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  a 
pension  of  thirty  dollars  ($30)  per  month.  Provided,  That  any  blind  person 
with  an  actual  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  or  upwards  and  any 
blind  person  having  real  property  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  is  not  entitled  to  such  pension.  And  provided 
further,  that  where  a  blind  person  has  an  income  of  less  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  year,  the  pension  shall  be  fixed  in  such 
amount  so  that  the  combined  income  and  pension  shall  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  a  year.  No  person  shall  be  denied  a  pension 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  that  any  Act  of  Congress  providing  Federal  aid  towards  pensions 
for  the  blind  requires  the  recipients  to  be  citizens,  no  such  Federal  aid 
moneys  shall  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  pensions  to  non-citizens  but 
such  persons  shall  receive  pensions  out  of  moneys  appropriated  by  this 
Commonwealth. 

Section  5.  (a)  All  applications  for  pensions  under  this  act  shall  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  the  county  in 
which  the  applicant  resides,  in  such  form  as  the  Department  of  Welfare  may 
prescribe.  No  application  shall  be  approved  until  the  board  of  trustees  is 
satisfied  after  proper  investigation  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  thereto 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  particularly  not  until  an  ophthalmologist 
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certificated  by  the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmic  Examinations  or  an 
oculist  duly  licensed  to  practice  in  Pennsylvania  and  actively  en^a^ed  in 
treatment  of  the  human  eye,  shall  have  certified  in  writing  as  to  the  diagnosis 
prognosis  and  visual  acuity  of  the  applicant.  Any  individual  whose  claim 
for  a  pension  is  denied  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  Department  of  W  elfare. 

(b)  Any  blind  person  eligible  to  or  a  recipient  of  a  pension  for  the  blind 
provided  for  by  existing  law,  shall,  without  further  stipulation  or  cpialifica- 
tion,  become  eligible  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  if  funds  are  available 
to  provide  for  payment  for  the  entire  Inennium  pensions  shall  be  payable 
to  additional  applicants.  Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  this  act  o])erates 
to  (jualify  a  previously  rejected  applicant,  such  applicant  shall  first  be 
entitled  to  priority  and  reconsideration. 

All  applications  for  pensions  shall  be  sworn  to  or  affirmed  by  the  appli¬ 
cant,  setting  forth  that  all  facts  are  true  in  every  particular. 

Section  0.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  a 
county  may  require  any  recipient  of  pension  hereunder  to  submit  to  further 
examination  of  his  eyes  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist  or  oculist  at  such 
reasonable  times  as  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  Department  of  W'elfare 
shall  deem  necessary  unless  an  ophthalmologic  report  shows  that  the 
recipient  is  totally  or  irrevocably  blind. 

Section  7.  Before  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  a  complete  report  shall  be  made  of  all  matters  stated  in 
the  application  gixdng  the  name  of  the  beneficiary,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  beneficiary  and  all  other  matters  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
recjuired  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  All  such  reports  shall  be  made 
upon  forms  supplied  for  the  jHirpose  by  the  Department  of  W^elfare.  All 
such  reports  shall  be  made  in  triplicate.  One  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the 
local  board  of  trustees,  one  copy  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  one  copy  to  the  Auditor  Cieneral.  All  reports  shall  be  sworn 
to  by  the  investigator  and  shall  be  at^proved  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Section  8.  If  any  person  receiving  a  i:)ension  under  this  act  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  recjuest  of  a  county  board  of 
trustees  or  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  information  concerning  the 
(lualifications  for  such  pension  or  who  shall  on  recpiest  neglect  or  refuse  to 
authorize  any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  furnish  such  information 
about  the  pension  recii:)ient  or  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  any  examination 
required  by  this  act,  the  board,  of  trustees  may  susi)end  all  payments  to 
such  recipient  until  he  shall  have  complied  with  such  re(juirements. 

Section  9.  If  the  condition  or  circumstances  of  any  j:)erson  receiving  a 
pension  under  this  act  should  change  in  such  way  that  the  person  does  not 
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have  all  the  qualifications  refiiiired  to  obtain  a  pension  hereunder,  pension 
payments  to  such  penson  shall  at  once  cease. 

Section  10.  Any  pension  when  granted  shall  commence  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  calendar  month  following  that  on  which  the  application  was 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Section  11.  (a)  All  payments  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  monthly  direct  to  the  recipient  thereof  by  warrant,  after  requisition  as 
provided  by  law.  Provided,  That  the  Department  of  Welfare  may  appoint 
a  trustee  to  take  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  the  pension  granted  any  appli¬ 
cant  when  in  its  option  such  trustee  is  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  payment 
shall  be  made  direct  to  such  trustee  upon  requisition  of  the  department. 
Such  trustee  shall  serve  without  pay  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  the  department  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  any  time,  not 
less  than  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  the  l^eneficiary,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  grants  due  to  such  deceased  beneficiary,  to  the  wife, 
children,  father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother  (preference  being  given  in  the 
order  named)  of  the  deceased  beneficiary,  as  the  board  directs,  without 
requiring  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration,  to  be  issued  upon  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  beneficiary. 

Section  12.  Pensions  under  this  act  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pension  Fund  for  the 
Blind  in  the  administration  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare  out  of  moneys  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature, 
including  any  moneys  contributed  by  the  United  States  Government,  for 
this  purpose.  Allocations  of  amounts  available  for  pensions  shall  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare  among  the  several  counties,  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  pensions  and  who  are  eligible  for  pensions, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Pensions  shall 
be  payable  to  additional  applicants  only  if  funds  are  available  to  provide 
for  payment  for  the  entire  biennium. 

Section  13.  The  Department  of  Welfare  is  hereby  empowered  and 
authorized  to  cooperate  and  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
to  receive  contributions  from  the  United  States  Government  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  blind.  All  contributions  received  hereunder  from  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  through 
the  Department  of  Revenue  and  credited  to  the  biennial  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  blind. 

Section  14.  Any  person  who  by  means  of  a  wilfully  false  statement  or 
misrei^resentation  or  by  impersonation  or  other  fraudulent  means  obtains 
or  attempts  to  obtain  or  aids  or  abets  any  person  in  obtaining  a  pension 
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under  this  act  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  ])ay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  or  to  undergo  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

Section  15.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  severable  and  if  any  of  its 
provisions  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  this  act.  It  is  hereby 
declared  as  the  legislative  intent  that  this  act  would  have  been  adopted 
had  such  unconstitutional  provision  not  been  included  therein. 

Section  16.  The  act  approved  the  seventeenth  day  of  January  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  (Pamphlet  Laws  two  hundred 
forty-six)  entitled  “An  act  providing  for  and  regulating  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  limitations  and  liabilities,  pensions  for  certain  blind  persons 
and  the  administration  of  this  act  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the 
trustees,  who  administer  mothers’  assistance  in  the  several  counties  or  by 
other  trustees,  in  certain  cases  authorizing  appointment  of  trustees  for  the 
pensions  payable  to  certain  individuals  and  providing  penalties’’  is  hereby 

repealed. 

All  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  17.  The  members  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Pension  for  the 
Blind  holding  office  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  shall  continue  in 
office  until  the  expiration  of  their  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
unless  they  are  previously  removed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

Section  18.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

fe -  j 

SUPREME  GIFTS 

Oscar  Gibson 

CjIVE  me  the  light  of  a  welcoming  smile. 

The  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand; 

The  joy  of  youth 
And  words  of  truth. 

With  knowledge  to  understand. 

Give  me  a  home  where  children  play. 

Where  the  hours  are  happily  spent; 

Where  love  is  expressed. 

And  error  confessed 
In  the  spirit  of  good  intent. 

Give  me  a  friend  who  can  jiardon  my  faults. 

And  treasure  my  virtues  few. 

Who  can  hear  the  worst 

And  l)e  the  first 

His  pledges  of  faith  to  renew. 

Give  me  the  will  to  do  my  best. 

To  sjiare  all  needless  pain. 

To  work  and  i:)lan 
hor  the  good  of  man. 

That  my  life  be  not  in  vain. 


^^Every  Home  a  Patron  of  Blind  SkiW’ 

145  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women, 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  slogan,  by  holding  sales 
of  blind-made  products  during  the  1932-33  Club  year. 

Information  on  conducting  these  sales  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Will  your  club  help  make  this  year  100%  by  arranging  for  a 
sale  in  connection  with  your  program.-^ 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

r 

BRANCHES 

Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Philadelphia 


A  New  Deal  for  the  Broom  Manufacturers 

NAVAJO  GRASS 

A  Substitute  for  Broomcorn 
More  Durable,  More  Economical  than  Broomcorn 

First  discovered  in  America  by  the  Spanish  Explorer  Coronado 
in  the  year  A.D.  1542. 

First  processed  for  use  in  the  Modern  Broom  by  The  Lins 
Broomcorn  Co.  in  year  F.D.R.  1932. 

All  other  substitutes  offered  the  Trade  heretofore  have  only  a 
resemblance  of  Broomcorn  but  no  wearing  (jualities,  while  a 
Navajo  Grass  Broom  sweeps  cleaner,  with  less  effort  and  will 
outwear  an  all  corn  Broom. 

At  present,  you  can  purchase  Navajo  Grass  ready  for  the 
Broom,  in  bale  or  ton  lots  delivered  at  your  station  for  less  money 
than  you  can  purchase  Broomcorn  in  carlots  f.o.b.  the  field. 

For  prices  and  particulars,  write, 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  new  MEXICO 

P.  O.  BOX  1147 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Beaver  Falls 
Bethlehem 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 


Butler 
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The  Lancaster  County  Branch  has,  during  the  past  year,  followed  out 
the  principles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  by  working 
along  lines  of  sight  conservation,  prevention  of  blindness,  education, 
occupation,  and  placement  of  the  blind  of  the  community. 

During  the  year,  we  supplied 
nine  individuals  with  eye-glasses, 
given  eye  care  to  four,  and 
hospitalization  to  three. 

Educationally,  we  have  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  teaching 
braille.  One  man,  newly  blinded, 
has  completed  the  course; 
another  man,  blinded  recently, 
has  just  started  braille  lessons; 
and  a  child,  six  years  old,  is  tak¬ 
ing  her  first  lessons.  A  new  field 
for  education  is  that  of  the  pre¬ 
school  child.  We  are  following 
four  such  cases  in  our  county. 
One  in  particular,  a  child  of  two 
years,  was  visited  each  week,  the 
mother  was  instructed,  and  the 
child’s  progress  was  watched 
closely.  He  has  been  placed  in 
the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that 
two  of  our  blind  men  have  been 
successfully  placed  in  business. 
The  one  is  operating  a  news¬ 
stand  in  the  local  post-office;  and  the  other,  recently  blinded,  with  the 
aid  of  his  guide  dog,  is  a  successful  salesman  of  blind-made  articles  in  his 
home  town  and  vicinity. 

t - -i 


JOHN  PEIFFER  AND 


“elissa” 


There  is  but  one  straight  road  to  success,  and  that  is  merit.  The  man 
who  is  succe.ssful  is  the  man  who  is  useful,  ('apacity  never  lacks  oi)por- 
t unity.  It  cannot  remain  undiscovered  because  it  is  .sought  by  too  many 
anxious  to  use  it. —  Cochran. 


GOLD  MEDAL  QUALITY 

BROOM  SUPPLIES 

For  the  Discriminaling  Broom  Manufacturer 

Cotton  Yam 
Cordage 

ITALIAN  and  HUNGARIAN  BROOM  CORN 

Hurl  and  Self  Working 

Twine 

American  Headquarters 

CHINA  HEEDS,  SPLIT  RATTAN,  SPLIT 
BAMBOO,  AJAX  FIBRE,  MALAY  FIBRE 
RUSH  FIBRE,  AFRICAN  FIBRE,  RICE 
FIBRE,  WOOD  and  BAMBOO 

BROOM  HANDLES 

f 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

A*  W*  ARCHER  CO*,  Inc* 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 
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PROGRESS  IN  SIGHT  SAVING 

Dorothy  Hosford 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  made  public  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  it 
is  clear  that  the  war  against  blindness  is  not  waged  by  a  single  agency, 
but  is  a  huge  cooperative  venture  participated  in  by  many  national  agencies 
and  many  individuals.  To  quote  from  the  Report,  ‘‘Doctors,  nurses, 
school  teachers,  illuminating  and  safety  engineers,  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  and  civic  groups  throughout  the  United  States  are  col¬ 
laborating  in  the  movement  for  conservation  of  vision.” 

One  of  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  Society  has  been  the  continuing 
of  the  campaign  against  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  blindness.  The  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Health  Council  are  collaborating 
with  the  National  Society  in  this  campaign  which  has  ])laced  special 
emphasis  on  prevention  of  prenatal  syphilis  and  has  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  diagnosis  and  prenatal  care  by  the  use  of  the  slogan: — ‘‘A 
blood  test  for  every  expectant  mother.” 

Through  the  Society’s  efforts,  C.  W.  A.  Workers  in  forty-seven  States 
have  received  information  on  the  i)rotection  of  the  eyes;  while  i)rojects  in 
sight  conservation  have  been  developed  for  nurses  employed  under  the 
Relief  Administration. 

The  Society  assisted  in  the  formulation  of  a  national  code  on  safety 
glass  and  has  been  actively  interested  in  legislation  recjuiring  the  use  of 
safety  glass  in  motor  vehicles.  Eight  States  now  have  laws  requiring  the 
use  of  such  glass. 

In  regard  to  Fourth  of  July  accidents  by  fireworks,  the  Society  feels 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  control  of  the  manufacture  of  fireworks, 
and  education  of  the  public.  The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  control 
through  local  legislation  alone  is  hopeless.  Local  legislation,  however, 
coupled  with  education  of  the  public  and  sentiment  for  enforcement  was 
responsible  for  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  eye  accidents  from  fire¬ 
works  in  Pittsburgh  this  year. 

Not  only  has  the  Society  cooperated  with  other  national  agencies,  but 
members  of  the  staff  have  been  active  throughout  the  year  in  local  sight 
conservation  of  vision  activities  in  eighty-six  cities  in  twenty-one  States, 
as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

fe-  j 

The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days  is  that  in  which  you  have  not  once 
laughed. — Chamfort. 


Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  EIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 
Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request. 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  the  best  service  at  competL 
tive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  &  BAG  CO. 
SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


Have  Your 


Piano  Tuned  and 
Repaired 


By  a 


Local  Blind  Tuner 


All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

For  address  of  nearest  Associa¬ 
tion  Branch  Office  see  Page  2. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 

June  1,  1935 
ASS  E  l'S 

Cash,  Regular  Fund . $  5,114.28 

Cash,  Special  Fund . 12,311.27 

Petty  Cash .  840.00 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade .  8, 652. GO 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches .  3,229.96 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees . .  4,493.69 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loan .  426.82 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania .  11,250.00 

Inventory .  38,211.81 

Investments,  Securities  and  Legacies .  1,600.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania .  15,000.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Others .  46,012.40 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings .  232,431.88 

Furniture  and  Fixtures .  20,359.22 

Equipment  and  Machinery . 22,848.16 

Auto  Trucks .  2,707.69 

Deferred  Expense .  2,163.64 


TOTAL  ASSETS . $427,053.48 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches . $  5,400.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade . 25,506.31 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches .  2,046.37 

Loans  Payable .  23,777.50 

Mortgages  Payable .  87,100.00 

Accrued  Interest  Payable .  2,078.00 

Special  Fund  Account .  3,300.00 

RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION 

Buildings,  Furniture  and  Fixtures . $  32,105.26 

Equipment  and  Machinery .  20,853.80 

Auto  Trucks .  969.10 

UNABSORBED  CONTRIBUTION 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania . $  15,000.00 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare .  40,332.11 

Net  Worth .  168,585.03 


TOTAL . $427,053.48 


Brush  Handles 

and 

Wood  Turnings 

We  manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Brush  Handles 
and  Wood  Turnings,  also 
Display  Fixtures,  Thermom¬ 
eter  Backs,  Bread  Boards, 

Nut  Bowls,  Toy  Building 
Blocks,  etc. 

f 

Write  for  prices  and  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  line. 

Holgate  Brothers  Co. 

Kane,  Pa. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 
Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  twenty-five 
years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 

Specialize  in 

everything  for  the 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rat- 

Handicraft 

tan,  Reeds  and  Tuffibre. 

Worker. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 

Importers^Manufacturers 

source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  INC. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
Consolidated  Statement — Income  and  Expense 
June  1,  1984  to  May  81,  1935 


INCOME 

Sales . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare . 

Clifts  and  Contributions . 

County  Maintenance . 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds . 

State  Appropriation . 

Miscellaneous .  . 


1169,788.70 

146,587.17 

2,944.24 

8,615.45 

8,788.44 

7,500.00 

9,412.50 


TOTAL  INCOME 


$848,486.50 


EXPENSE 


Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Blind . . $  20,414.07 

Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted .  26,750.79 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind .  115,503.38 

Wages,  Sighted .  24,611.53 

Purchases  for  Resale .  95,071.40 

Purchases  to  be  Fabricated .  8,830.07 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power .  3,307.84 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  2,723.82 

Insurance .  4,621.10 

Truck  Delivery .  4,131.83 

Travel  and  Carfare .  4,015.40 

Office  Supplies  and  Printing .  5,194.64 

Rent .  8,264.12 

Shop  Supplies .  5,495.47 

Collection  Expense .  333.12 

Repairs  and  Maintenance .  8,202.61 

Memberships  and  Dues .  363.29 

Social  Service  and  Aid .  14,480.95 

Prevention  and  Placement .  6,049.01 

Pklucation  and  Recreation .  1,422.14 

Interest  on  Mortgages .  5,754.00 

Interest  on  Debts .  51.47 

C'onference  Expense .  339.07 

New  Ecjuipment .  2,674.71 

Unclassified .  2,672.42 


TOTAL  EXPENSE . $361,277.20 


J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 

UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


The  many  Associations  for  the  Blind 
make  the  kind  of  brooms  on  which 
we  are  proud  to  see  our  handles.  We 
hope  that  WESTCOTT  HANDLES 
contribute  to  some  degree  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  finished  product. 


Always  Ready 
to  Cooperate 

Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 


C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wire 


for 


Brooms  Seneca  Brand 

Wire 


Brushes 

Mops 


Represents 

Highest 

Quality  &  Service 


Please  send  your 
orders  to 


The  Seneca  Wire 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

REPORT  OF  BRANCH  ACTIVITIES 
Year  ending  May  31,  1935 


1.  Number  of  blind  persons  on  file? 

(a)  Blind,  or  less  than  20/200 . 4313 

(b)  More  than  20/200 . 1142 

2.  Number  of  blind  persons  under  supervision  in — 

(a)  Home  Occupations .  163 

(b)  Home  Industries . 133 

(c)  Shop  Industries .  216 

(d)  Placements .  Ill 

(e)  Professions . 23 

3.  Number  of  persons  receiving  Social  Services? 

(a)  Case  Work .  918 

(b)  Clinic  or  Hospital .  664 

(c)  Miscellaneous .  642 

4.  Number  of  eye-cases  under  supervision? 

(a)  Prevention .  542 

(b)  Conservation .  887 

5.  Total  net  number  supervised  or  served? . 2666 

b-  j 


Make  your  last  Will  and  Testament  in  favor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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A  QUARTERLY  BULLETIN 

OF  THE 


HEADQUARTERS 

308-316  SOUTH  CRAIG  STREET 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOVEMBER,  1935 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  i 


Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Honorary  President 


Frank  Wilbur  Main.  . . 

John  A.  Emery . 

John  H.  Meader . 

Robert  A.  Burlingame 
John  E.  Potter . 


. President 

.  .First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
.Third  Vice  President 
.  .Secretary-Treasurer 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


Burlingame,  R.  A . 

Duncan,  James  McA . 

Emery,  John  A . 

Eyerman,  Edward,  Jr . 

Frew,  William . 

Hand,  Bayard . 

Harrison,  Philip  N . 

Irish,  Franklin  C . 

JoicE,  Bradley  S . 

Jonas,  Mrs.  D.  T . 

Keating,  Francis  A . 

Koser,  Mrs.  A.  S . 

Main,  Frank  Wilbur . 

McAlpine,  William . 
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^  I  ^HIS  issue  of  The  Seer  is  dedicated  to  the  Com- 
^  munity  Funds  of  America,  which  save  us  from 
the  distress,  so  well  expressed  in  the  following  words 
of  Newton  D.  Baker: 

‘‘The  only  tragedy  I  can  imagine  for  America 
is  that  we  should  fail  to  support,  in  this  time 
of  extreme  disaster  and  need,  the  normal 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  for  the  relief 
of  the  dependent,  and  for  the  building  and  sus¬ 
taining  of  character  in  the  young,  which  are 
the  pride  and  mark  of  our  modern  civilization 
in  America.” 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  seer  sees  an  apparent  failure  on  the  part  of  several  of  the 
Association’s  fourteen  Branches  to  realize  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  them  for  a  free  expression  of  their  professional  thoughts  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  This  little  bulletin  was  established  primarily  for  this  purpose 
and  the  Editor  is  satisfied  only  when  every  Branch  avails  itself  of  the 
space  allotted  to  it.  He  has  always  had  to  coax,  sometimes  to  prod,  the 
several  Branch  offices  for  appropriate  material.  This  time  he  tried  the 
fatal  experiment  of  leaving  the  Branches  upon  their  own  initiative  in  this 
matter.  The  sad  result  is  that  only  three  of  our  contributors  have  sent 
in  material  for  publication,  namely,  the  Berks  County,  Cambria  County, 
and  Pittsburgh  Branches.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  predominance  of 
space  accorded  this  time  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  and  other  professional 
data. 


IOOKINCj  at  matters  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Executive  Secretary, 
^  d'liE  Seer  observes  a  gentle  stirring  among  the  Association’s  several 
Branches  from  the  paralyzing  influences  imposed  upon  their  several  activ¬ 
ities  by  the  wide-si)read  depression  of  the  past  five  years.  Wilkes-Barre 
is  moving  steadily  toward  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  work  through 
the  antici])ated  employment  of  an  eye-medical  social  worker;  Philadeljfliia 
is  planning  the  addition  of  a  similar  worker  to  its  staff;  and  Dauphin  County 
awaits  only  the  result  of  their  Federation  Drive  to  determine  whether  it 
may  have  the  funds  necessary  to  advance  along  similar  lines.  Meanwhile 
the  parent  Association  itself  is  planning  a  rexision  of  its  By-laws,  which 
will  give  its  several  Branches  equal  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
there  is  much  thought  of  a  possible  amalgamation  among  two  or  more  of 
the  private  organizations  for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  feeling  is 
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growing  that  the  Commonwealth  must  either  contribute  much  more  to 
the  private  organizations  striving  for  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness 
and  for  the  employment  of  blind  people,  or  must  itself  take  over  this 
important  work. 

AS  The  Seer  goes  to  press,  it  sees  the  Community  Funds  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  here  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County, 
vigorously  at  work  preparing  for  their  annual  drive  for  funds.  Since,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  Branches  are  all  member  agencies  within  their  respective 
Community  Funds,  it  is  appropriate  that  this  issue  of  The  Seer  should  be 
dedicated  to  our  good  neighbors,  the  Community  Funds  in  general  and  | 
in  particular. 

Finally  The  Seer  sees  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
measuring  up  nobly  to  its  obligations,  as  indicated  in  the  following- 
excerpt  from  a  letter  by  President  M.  C.  Migel  to  his  Trustees: 

“1.  A  Federal  Appropriation  of  S75,000  yearly  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ‘Talking  Book’  records  for  the  blind.  | 

“2.  An  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Bill,  whereby  the 
indigent  blind  will  receive  a  pension  from  the  Federal 
Government  up  to  $15  a  month,  provided  the  States  in 
which  they  reside  pay  an  equal  amount. 

“3.  A  Federal  appropriation  of  $211,500  for  the  manu-  i 

facture  of  5,000  ‘Talking  Book’  machines  for  the  blind.”  I 

r 

fr - d 

A  WORD  FROM  LEBANON  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Stanley  Peiffer,  R.N. 

IEBANON  COUNTY,  through  the  aid  of  the  Lions  Club  and  the 
County  Poor  Board,  has  been  able  to  render  a  great  deal  of  much 
needed  service  to  persons  with  total  blindness  and  defective  vision. 

During  the  past  year,  June  1934  to  June  1935,  532  contacts  were 
made  by  the  worker  in  the  County  to  totally  and  partially  blind  persons; 

24  trips  were  made  to  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  conveying  persons 
to  the  clinic  for  treatment  and  operations;  two  more  children  were  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Over¬ 
brook,  making  six  children  now  attending  this  School  from  Lebanon  County ; 
and  42  pairs  of  glasses  were  furnished  to  school  children  and  a  few  adults.  I 

We  hope,  with  the  aid  of  these  organizations  and  the  general  public, 
we  will  be  able  to  continue  this  much  needed  work  and  accomplish  more 
during  the  coming  year. 
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PREVENTION  AND  CONSERVATION 

(Editor’s  Note)  Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen  comes  to  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch 
as  successor  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker,  resigned.  Miss  Cohen  is  a  trained  eye 
medical  social  worker  and  has  had  several  years  practical  experience  in  connection  with 
the  halk  Clinic  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  selection  is  heartily  endorsed  by  her  predecessor 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  following  paragraphs  by  iMiss  Cohen  constitute  a  fair 
statement  of  the  work  of  prevention  and  conserv'ation  previously  done,  and  forecasts  the 
expectations  immediately  ahead  in  the  reduction  of  needless  blindness  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Vision  Department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 

Blind  has  been  ably  established  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker. 
Through  her  efforts,  contacts  have 
been  made  throughout  Allegheny 
County.  Schools,  school  nurses,  public 
health  nursing  associations,  relief¬ 
giving  agencies,  and  hospital  dispen¬ 
saries  are  constantly  approaching  this 
Department  for  assistance  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  vision. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  task 
in  establishing  such  a  Department 
lies  in  correct  education.  Mrs. 
Brubaker’s  success  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  made  the  com¬ 
munity  ‘‘eye  conscious.”  She  has 
done  splendid  work  in  educating  the 
public  to  realize  that  prevention  of 
blindness  lies  not  alone  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  glasses,  but  also  in  the  early 
recognition  and  the  prevention  of  eye  abnormalities.  In  Mrs.  Brubaker’s 
resignation  the  community  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  valuable  worker. 

The  work  has  just  begun,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Department  to 
follow  a  definite  program  for  prevention  of  blindness.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  assist  the  Board  of  Education  in  establishing  more  sight  saving 
classes  in  Pittsburgh.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  one  splendid  class 
operating  in  the  Bellefield  Trade  School,  but  this  class  cannot  take  care 
of  all  the  children  in  the  city  who  need  sight  saving  work.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  also  attempted  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  Clear  Type  Books 
for  children  in  the  County  school  districts,  who  are  in  need  of  such  books. 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  comply  with  requests  for  vision  testing 
of  preschool  and  first  grade  children.  Parents  are  being  urged  to  consult 
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their  physicians  regarding  early  correction  for  Strabismus.  Patients  with 
Glaucoma,  Interstitial  Keratitis,  Optic  Atrophy,  and  numerous  other  eye 
diseases  are  being  followed  under  the  direction  of  ophthalmologists;  and 
interpretative  service  is  being  given  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
agency  concerned. 

It  is  our  hope  to  make  the  community  more  ‘‘eye  conscious,”  so  that 
they  will  understand  the  importance  of  conservation  of  vision  by  proper 
lighting  and  proper  use  of  the  eyes,  so  that  they  will  be  impressed  by 
the  necessity  for  early  and  continued  treatment  of  diseased  eyes  by  an 
ophthalmologist. 

b  -  j 

HOME  CRAFTS 

IN  general,  there  are  not  as  many  opportunities  for  blind  women  to  earn 
a  livelihood  as  there  are  for  blind  men.  Strange  though  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  work  open  to 

women  require  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  and  technical  training.  The  | 
average  woman  who,  for  one  reason  ! 
or  another,  does  not  do  her  own  sew-  ! 
ing  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  dis-  | 
cover  a  seamstress  or  dressmaker  to  \ 
her  liking.  Needlework  requires  good  i 
taste,  a  knowledge  of  color  combina-  | 
tions,  and  skill  in  actual  execution,  t 
What  is  true  in  this  field  is  true  also  ! 
in  the  field  of  dictaphone,  typewriting,  j 
and  other  forms  of  office  service.  | 
These  two  fields  lend  themselves  per-  | 
haps  best  to  certain  capable  blind  t 
women.  Until  recently,  however,  the  j 
training  for  such  work  has  been  more 
sytematic  than  it  has  been  scientific. 
Many  organizations  engaged  in  the  j 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  j 
blind  people,  especially  those  in  their 
homes,  have  been  employing  teachers 
with  a  good  educational  background 
and  a  knowledge  of  occupational 
therapy,  with  taste  and  skill  in  color 
scheme  and  designing. 

In  accordance  with  this  thought,  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch 
is  adding  to  its  staff  Miss  Helen  Matthew.  Miss  Matthew  holds  her  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  She  has  had  one  year  of  actual  teaching 
and  seven  years  experience  in  three  different  hospitals,  including  five  years 
of  administrative  work.  She  comes  to  us,  therefore,  prepared  above  the 
average  to  expand  the  excellent  work  already  developed  in  our  Pittsburgh 
Branch. 


MISS  HPILEN  MATTHEW 
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Pearl  E.  Hackman,  M.D. 

TT  THILE  there  are  many  humanitarian  ]:)rojects  aiding  the  survival  of 
"  *  the  fittest  and  preventing  the  infirmities  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
accident  from  occurring,  yet  we  have  been  overlooking  what  is  i)erhaps 
the  most  important  factor  of  all.  Since  83%  of  all  our  impressions  are 
received  through  the  eyes,  13%  through  the  ears,  and  4%  through  the 
other  senses,  it  behooves  us  to  take  care  of  the  only  two  visual  organs  we 
can  ever  hope  to  possess.  In  our  country,  more  than  one-half  of  the  adults 
and  one-cjuarter  of  the  children  have  defective  vision.  If  the  same  number 
of  adults  and  children  had  lost  the  use  of  leg  or  arm,  or  limped  through 

our  city  streets,  there  would  be  a  conference  at  the  White  House  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  which  would  rush  medical  scientists  and  research  workers, 
demanding  that  the  cause  be  discovered  and  removed.  Although  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  the  exact  proportion  of  blindness  that  is  preventable,  it  has 
been  deduced  from  statistical  surveys  listing  the  causes  of  blindness,  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  blindness  in  this  country  is  of  pre- 
’  ventable  character. 

For  four  years  the  local  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  people  of  this  vicinity. 
While  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  public  in  general  have  been  of  such  an  evanescent  character, 
that  at  the  Association’s  last  quarterly  meeting,  it  was  moved  and  passed 
that  we  form  an  Auxiliary,  to  be  known  as  the  “Sight  Saving  Council  of 
Berks  County.”  It  is  planned  to  create  (1)  a  Board  of  Directors  of  locally 
prominent  people  interested  in  this  work  to  direct  the  policies  and  expendi¬ 
tures;  (2)  a  larger  body  to  be  known  as  the  Council,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  social  and  civic 
group,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  organization  in  general;  and  (3)  an 
Educational  Committee,  composed  of  actual  workers  in  the  various 
branches  of  sight  saving  activities. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  proper  care  of  the  eyes  is  to  be  circulated 

'  by  means  of  radio  broadcasts,  newspaper  articles,  moving  pictures,  and 

illustrated  lectures  to  interested  groups  at  stated  intervals.  The  purpose  of 

■  this  auxiliary,  in  harmony -with  the  aims  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

I  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters 

i  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes,  and  to  adv^ocate  measures  which 

j  shall  lead  to  the  eventual  eradication  of  all  the  causes  of  impaired  vision. 

1 

I 

I 
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PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oscar  Gibson 

TN  the  development  of  social  and  political  affairs,  vsociety  is  confronted 

with  the  problem  of  making  special  provision  for  the  need  of  its  handi¬ 
capped  members.  The  blind  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  classifications 
which  have  been  established,  because  their  handicap  is  usually  permanent 
and  because  it  places  serious  limitations  on  their  future  employment. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  social  and  financial  benefits  extended 
to  blind  people  indicate  that  society  is  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
particular  needs,  yet  confidence  in  advancing  social  legislation  should  not 
induce  the  blind  themselves  to  cast  their  burden  on  society.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  any  class  are  best  known  to  those  who  experience  them,  a  fact 
equally  true  of  blind  people.  If  they  expect  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
advantages  recently  gained,  they  must  formulate  and  adopt  a  constructive 
program,  twofold  in  purpose,  each  part  of  which  will  definitely  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  the  other.  These  separate  parts  of  their  comprehensive 
program  for  the  future  should  in  no  way  conflict  one  with  the  other,  but 
should  be  pursued  harmoniously  as  integrating  projects. 

PART  I 

STATE  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

When  a  Commonwealth  grants  a  pension  to  its  needy  blind  people,  it 
acknowledges  that  they  require  special  aid.  Already  the  pension  is  advanc¬ 
ing  social  security  to  the  blind,  and  will  serve  as  a  greater  financial  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  future.  The  benefits  of  a  pension  are  apparent  in  the  variety 
of  purposes  it  serves.  It  provides  economic  aid  for  the  unemployable  and 
aged  blind.  It  supplements  small  wages,  thus  raising  annual  incomes  to 
standards  required  to  guarantee  a  moderate  livelihood.  It  offers  a  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  of  security  to  workers  without  sight  when  they  shall  retire 
from  active  service. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all,  both  as  organizations  and  individuals,  to  safeguard 
this  pension — for  it  is  not  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  satisfying  personal 
desire;  but  instead,  it  is  a  benevolent  measure,  adopted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  needy  blind  people  in  the  present  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  rights  of  each  recipient  should  be  determined  by  individual  need, 
rather  than  by  the  fact  of  blindness  or  the  date  of  application.  It  is 
primarily  for  the  unemployable  blind,  yet  its  liberal  terms  permit  earnings 
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and  other  income  to  be  supplemented  by  the  pension  in  full  or  in  part,  but 
the  total  shall  not  exceed  a  specified  amount.  The  future  interests  of  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  closely  associated  with  this  pension,  for 
already  it  is  forming  the  basis  of  a  livelihood  for  many  blind  residents. 

We  should  remember  that  before  the  funds  appropriated  can  be  dis¬ 
persed,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  stipulated  amount  of  money,  either 
l)y  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  Although  Pennsylvania  has  been  liberal 
in  granting  this  assistance,  the  sum  allocated  for  the  payment  of  blind 
l)ensions  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  number  of  applicants  registered 
— hence  the  necessity  of  a  long  waiting  list,  comprising  the  names  of 
tlualified  applicants,  for  whom  the  present  allotment  is  unavailable.  In 
all  probability  this  waiting  list  will  not  be  completely  absorbed  for  the 
next  several  years.  In  the  meantime,  however,  methods  may  be  employed 
to  mitigate  the  danger  of  larger  pension  funds  and  growing  waiting  lists  by 
conducting  a  relentless  campaign  with  a  definite  objective  in  view,  viz., 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  So  long  as  blindness  increases,  its  attending 
handicaps,  unemployment  and  expense  to  society,  must  increase  pro¬ 
portionately.  The  surest  way  to  supply  the  blind  with  employment  and 
pensions  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  blind  people. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  specific  program,  which  should 
be  entirely  separate  from  the  first.  It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to 
administer  the  pension  for  the  blind;  and  the  business  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions  assisted  by  the  State  to  conduct  the  education  of  the  blind,  to 
further  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  to  sponsor  the  employment  and 
rehabilitation  of  people  without  sight. 

PART  II 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  REHABILITATION 
a — Prevention  of  Blindness 

We  are  likely  to  agree  that  under  the  present  mode  of  living,  blindness 
cannot  be  wholly  eliminated;  but  it  has  been  proven,  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  practical  methods,  that  it  can  be  substantially  reduced.  Statistics 
recently  compiled,  indicate  that  seventy-two  percent  of  blindness  in 
Pennsylvania  is  preventable.  Believing  that  this  figure  is  approximately 
correct,  we  cannot  conceive  why  public  interest  should  not  respond  to 
practical  methods  for  saving  sight. 

It  is  imperative  that  preventive  means  should  be  employed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  blind  in  the  State’s  population,  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  disease,  accident,  and  careless  practices  which  may  impair  or 
destroy  normal  vision.  The  maintenance  of  this  activity  is  of  economic 
value  to  the  State,  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  public  welfare  is 
immeasurable.  Certainly  it  is  more  economical  to  spend  ten  per  cent,  of 
a  given  sum  for  prevention  than  to  spend  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  trying 
to  rectify  mistakes  which  we  continue  to  make.  As  the  number  of  blind 
jieople  is  reduced  through  preventive  measures,  the  expense  and  handica[)s 
attending  blindness  will  be  reduced  proportionately.  A  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  pensions  will  diminish  appropriations 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements.  A  similar  condition  is  applicable  to 
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Schools  for  the  Blind,  which  many  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend,  only  because 
they  did  not  receive  the  proper  treatment  for  their  eyes. 

No  generous  act  on  the  part  of  society  can  fully  compensate  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  loss  of  sight.  Sight  saved  is  invariably  an  asset,  and  sight 
lost  is  a  liability.  We  are  aware  that  this  work  of  prevention  has  met  with 
considerable  discouragement,  and,  at  times,  its  value  to  the  public  has 
been  regarded  with  alarming  indifference.  This  attitude  is  expressed  all 
too  clearly  in  the  limited  funds  available  for  the  continuance  of  preventive 
work,  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  its  expansion.  The  money  spent  in 
behalf  of  this  cause  will  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  pension  required 
for  the  blind ;  but  money  withheld  from  this  enterprise  must  be  paid  several 
times  over  in  pensions  to  additional  applicants. 

If  we  are  big  enough  to  consider  the  blind  people  collectively,  rather 
than  individually,  and  to  give  them  the  best  possible  service,  we  should 
interest  ourselves  in  all  phases  of  work  pertaining  to  their  general  welfare. 
If  we  take  a  stand  on  a  separate  issue  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  whether 
it  be  pension,  prevention,  rehabilitation,  or  education,  we  set  up  factional 
standards;  and  by  so  doing,  injure  or  retard  the  work  as  a  whole. 

No  single  remedy  can  be  suggested  which  will  supply  the  needs  of  all 
blind  people,  but  prevention  can  be  foremost  in  achievement,  for  when 
successful,  the  problem  is  permanently  solved  so  far  as  each  particular 
case  is  concerned.  In  many  instances,  the  pension  is  the  only  feasible 
means  of  securing  hnancial  aid,  and  a  measure  of  independence.  In  other 
cases,  rehabilitation  offers  the  most  desirable  economic  advantage.  In 
this  connection,  we  should  say  that  a  combination  of  the  pension  and  wages 
earned  through  employment  should  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
l^roblem  of  self-support  for  many  people  wdthout  sight. 

b — Rehabilitation  Work 

The  chief  handicap  of  blindness  is  its  limitations  in  the  field  of  labor. 
We  know  that  employment  is  just  as  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  blind 
as  for-  the  sighted,  but  how  to  obtain  it  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
hardest  job  for  the  average  blind  person  is  finding  a  job.  Precautionary 
measures  on  the  part  of  both  capital  and  labor  have  added  new  obstacles 
to  the  successful  employment  of  blind  artisans  by  imposing  restrictions 
which  exclude  them  from  participating  in  various  activities.  There  is  a 
sharp  contrast  in  our  State  Departments  relative  to  their  treatment  of  the 
blind,  for  while  education  and  employment  are  aided  and  indorsed  by  one 
or  more  divisions,  another  is  active  in  restraining  the  blind  from  engaging 
in  useful  labor  in  mills  and  factories.  We  realize  that  this  unhappy  situation 
is  not  prompted  by  any  wilful  act  or  class  prejudice,  but  is  merely  the 
result  of  prescribed  laws  intended  to  benefit  other  classes  of  society.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  hardship  exists,  and  should,  therefore,  be  corrected  so  as  to 
secure  more  liberal  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

Employment  is  equally  essential  to  both  blind  and  sighted,  for  it  is 
the  only  medium  through  which  people  can  find  permanent  satisfaction. 
It  is  true  that  the  blind  require  more  training  and  supervision  than  the 
sighted,  and  are  limited  In  the  types  of  work  they  can  do,  but  this  argument 
should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  to  bar  them  from  active  employment.  Our 
major  problem  is  not  what  the  blind  can  do,  but  what  Industry  and  com- 
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merce  will  give  them  to  do.  There  are,  howev^er,  many  lines  of  work 
which  the  blind  can  discharge  efficiently.  If  we  desire  to  j^ractice  true 
economy,  we  should  api:)ropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
rehabilitation.  Year  after  year,  we  have  provided  money  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  simultaneously  have  excluded  them  from  the  channels 
of  useful  labor.  How  we  can  justify  ourselves  for  such  a  course  of  action  is 
difficult  to  say,  unless  we  are  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  at  least  we 
are  consistently  Inconsistent. 

If  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  of  this  State  are  to  achieve  any 
material  success  In  this  enterprise,  they  should  consolidate,  and  work 
from  a  central  ]:)oInt,  in  ]:)ursuit  of  a  common  i^iurpose.  The  work  of  an 
organization  centrally  located  and  equipped  to  further  the  Interests  of  the 
blind,  individually  and  generally,  will  far  exceed  the  accomplishments 
of  .several  minor  or  local  organizations,  and  will  eliminate  duplication  of 
work,  confusing  data,  and  numerous  other  ambiguous  details. 

The  education  of  blind  children  and  the  employment  of  blind  adults 
should  be  two  separate  and  distinct  lines  of  activity.  We  reiterate  that 
l)rivate  organizations  throughout  the  State  should  be  consolidated,  and 
should  confine  their  efiorts  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  blind  j^eople;  and  that  the  State,  and  the  State 
alone,  should  administer  pensions  for  the  blind. 

No  single  phase  of  this  program  can  solve  the  diversified  problems  of 
blindness.  The  pension  cannot  provide  a  satisfactory  solution,  for  whether 
based  on  a  graduated  scale  or  flat  rate,  individual  allotments  are  insufficient 
to  supply  family,  or  even  personal  needs.  Agencies  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  cannot  make  provision  for  those  who  have  or  will  become 
blind,  but  can  only  reduce  the  future  number  of  blind  people  throughout 
the  State,  and  thus  assist  the  pension  and  rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation 
is  not  equipped  to  perform  this  task  in  its  entirety,  for  its  attention  is  given 
to  the  employable  l)lind,  which  necessitates  other  provision  for  those  who 
are  unemployable.  Education  alone  cannot  produce  the  desired  results, 
for  the  question  of  aptitude  is  a  deciding  factor.  Education  may  form  the 
foundation  of  subsequent  success,  but  Its  efforts  are  confined  chiefly  to 
youth. 

All  of  these  enterprises  contribute  valuable  service  and  benefits,  but 
when  considered  separately,  each  Is  insufficient  to  meet  the  required  need 
and  they  must  be  taken  together  as  necessary  factors  in  a  program  for 
advancing  the  conquest  of  blindness  In  Pennsylvania. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Helen  Fox,  Superintendent 

IN  SPITE  of  the  "depression,”  the  Cambria  County  Branch  enjoyed  a 
very  successful  year  in  1934  and  1935.  Last  October,  we  moved  into 
our  present  quarters,  consisting  of  six  large  rooms, — four  on  the  second 
lk)or  and  two  weaving  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  With  this  larger  amount 
of  space,  we  were  able  to  Increase  our  activities.  The  Johnstown  C  ommunity 
('best  has  rented  a  row  of  three  houses  for  its  member  agencies,  which 
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makes  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  cooperate  with  each  other  without  loss  of 
time,  and  avoids  confusion  when  referring  our  clients  from  one  agency  to 
another. 

With  the  housing  situation  very  satisfactory,  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  financial  situation.  Last  year,  while  the  campaign  did  not  nearly 
reach  its  goal,  it  was  possible  for  the  Branch  to  keep  its  doors  open  to  our 
needy  people.  The  demands  were  greater  last  year  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  while  we  were  not  able  to  serve  everyone  who  came  to  us,  we 
were  able  to  help  the  most  needy. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  secure  eye  attention  from  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board,  many  of  these  cases  were  referred  to  us.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  persons  received  eye  care.  Out  of  this  number,  eight  had 
cataract  operations  and  ninety-seven  received  glasses.  Many  were  referred 
to  hospitals  and  clinics  for  treatment. 

The  Cambria  County  Branch  has  constantly  been  in  touch  with  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  whenever  possible  has  aided  its  clients 
in  their  relief  problems.  Only  seventy-seven  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
blind  persons  in  this  County  have  been  granted  pensions.  It  is  hoped  that 
since  the  new  allocations  have  been  made,  twelve  more  will  be  given 
consideration. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  case  work  and  social  readjustment 
during  the  past  year.  Visits  were  made  to  all  of  the  preschool  children  on 
our  register,  and  some  very  effective  work  has  been  accomplished  along 
this  special  line  of  work. 

Our  present  quarters  enable  us  to  furnish  more  along  the  line  of  enter¬ 
tainment  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  previous  years.  Last  October, 
we  held  a  very  impressive  Hallowe’en  Party,  which  was  the  first  of  its  type 
since  1930.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  several  theaters,  groups  were 
given  the  advantage  of  passes  to  Educational  Motion  Pictures.  ITe 
Talking  Book  has  afforded  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  those  who  are  able 
to  come  to  the  Association’s  recreation  room  to  listen  to  the  stories.  The 
climax  in  the  year’s  entertainment  was  the  Annual  Picnic  at  which  eighty- 
one  blind  persons  and  their  guides  attended,  the  total  number  present  being- 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Along  with  the  above  named  activities,  we  have  been  carrying  on  the 
regular  program  of  marketing  blind-made  articles  and  seeking  employment 
wherever  a  possible  opening  is  available. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
good  things  that  have  come  to  us  that  we  look  back  on  the  closing  of  the 
past  year,  and  have  reason  to  expect  a  successful  year  ahead. 

With  all  the  above  prosperity,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  passing  of 
two  of  our  friends.  In  March,  Miss  Anna  Coll,  Secretary  for  the  Cambria 
County  Branch  for  several  years,  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  resulted 
in  her  death.  On  July  19,  Dr.  C.  C.  Rush,  member  of  the  Johnstown  Lions 
Club,  an  untiring  worker  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of  blindness,  was 
called  by  death.  Although  these  friends  are  gone,  yet  they  will  live  in  the 
memories,  not  only  of  the  workers  of  this  Branch,  but  chiefly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  blind  people  themselves. 
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A  CENTURY  EN  ROUTE 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

WHP2THER  work  for  the  blind,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  is 
or  is  not  a  profession,  may  be  an  academic  question.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  doubt  that  the  leading  figures  in  this  work,  from  Samuel  (i. 
Howe  to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  have  approached  their  problems  with  a  breadth 
of  thought  and  depth  of  research  distinctly  professional  in  character.  I  he 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America  falls  easily  into  three  epochs — 1830 
to  1870,  1870  to  1910,  and  1910  to  the  present  moment. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  may  be  characterized  as  the  “asylum”  or 
“pioneer”  period.  During  these  earlier  years,  every  institution,  or  school 
for  the  blind  numbered  among  its  pupils  several  men  and  women.  Certain 
of  these  grown-ups  continued  as  inmates  as  long  as  they  lived,  returning 
for  their  board  and  lodging  some  nominal  or  paltry  service.  Others,  entered 
in  the  institution  at  the  behest  of  bona  fide  patrons,  lived  on  there  in 
grouchy  comfort  long  after  the  patrons  and  their  benefactions  had  ceased  to 
profit  the  institution.  Yet  others,  blessed  with  ability  and  initiative,  were 
able,  after  a  few  years  of  training,  to  find  their  individual  niche  in  the  world 
of  affairs,  and  to  become  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  pupils.  On  the 
whole,  the  presence  of  these  adults  in  the  institutions,  clamorous  for  special 
privileges  and  with  habits  too  well  formed,  made  discipline  difficult  and 
often  impossible.  Thus  it  was  that  these  asylums  and  institutions,  or 
schools,  had  imposed  upon  them  at  once  the  impossible  tasks  of  educating 
the  young  blind,  training  the  adult  blind,  and  of  housing  the  ill  and  indigent. 
It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  assumed  that  the  pioneer  educators  of  the 
blind  thought  this  arrangement  either  wise  or  destined  to  be  permanent. 
Conditions,  financial  and  social,  demanded  it,  and  the  pioneers,  accepting 
the  difficult  situation,  accomplished  great  things  despite  it.  Every  calling 
has  its  potential  heroes,  and  opportunity  is  the  condition  which  makes  a 
real  man  out  of  such  a  hero.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  of  Boston,  was  one 
of  these  potential  heroes,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  initiate  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  America  made  him  the  man  of  the  hour,  hounding 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  almost  simultaneously  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  similar  institutions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  his  unbroken 
directorship  of  forty-odd  years,  gave  a  unity  to  the  development  of  his 
school,  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  its  sister  institutions.  Dr.  Howe  w'as 
thus  the  outstanding  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind  of  his  day. 
His  writings  fairly  bristle  with  the  goals  and  hopes  which  he  en\'isioned, 
and  it  is  toward  the  realization  of  these  goals  that  his  disciples  and  successors 
have  labored,  and  are  still  laboring.  An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind,  he  encouraged  personal  initiative  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils  and  recognized  sterling  merit  in  whatever  form  it  chanced  to 
appear.  An  elderly  Jewish  gentleman  once  remarked  to  the  writer,  “When 
Christians  are  Christlike,  then  will  the  Jews  all  be  Christians.”  In  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  vein,  when  the  goals  and  hopes  envisioned  by  Dr.  Howe 
have  become  realities,  then  will  the  blind  have  come,  in  full  measure,  into 
their  own. 

The  second  epoch,  1870  to  1910,  may  be  characterized  as  the  period  of 
institutional  growth  and  divergence.  One  by  one.  Dr.  Howe’s  visions  took 
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organic  form.  The  leading  educators  of  the  blind,  during  this  era,  were, 
in  general,  loyal  disciples  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Howe.  Chief  among  them 
were  Michael  Anagnos,  Benjamin  B.  Huntoon,  F'rederick  Douglas  Morrison, 
and  William  B.  Wait.  Together  with  others,  they  organized  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which  is  still  the  dominant  con¬ 
ference  on  matters  pertaining  to  this  profession  in  America.  Together 
they  fostered  and  developed  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
to  the  status  of  a  national  embossing  plant.  Under  the  individual  guidance 
of  the  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  the  various  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  sometimes  stimulated  by  their  personal  opposition,  specific  phases 
of  the  work  sprang  into  being,  either  as  departments  of  the  institutions  or 
as  independent  agencies. 

Shops  for  the  employment  of  capable  blind  adults  were  the  first  con¬ 
crete  evidences  of  this  divergent  development.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  these  shops  could  not  be  wholly  self-sustaining  unless  the  very  highest 
type  of  blind  artisan  only  was  employed.  Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of 
the  era,  the  sheltered,  or  subsidized,  shop  made  its  appearance  in  which  the 
less  capable  blind  artisan  might  find  employment.  Simultaneously  w'ith 
the  advent  of  the  subsidized  shop  came  the  initial  movement  for  placing 
the  more  capable  blind  workers  in  factories  among  the  sighted  or  in  small 
business  enterprises  of  their  own.  This  tended  to  bring  a  much  greater 
financial  return  to  a  greater  number  of  blind  workers,  which,  of  course, 
is  one  goal  toward  which  organized  work  has  always  striven.  Of  necessity, 
however,  it  placed  upon  the  sheltered  shop  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
subsidy.  Even  in  this  enlightened  day,  the  fallacy  that  workshops  should 
l)e  wholly  self-supporting  still  persists  in  plaguing  the  souls  of  many  right¬ 
eous  workers  for  the  blind.  Employment  is  better  than  idleness,  especially 
for  handicapped  persons,  even  though  the  employment  be  commercially 
worthless  and  occupational  only.  The  fact  that  the  subsidy  is  better  than 
a  dole  justifies  the  existence  of  the  sheltered  shop.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
isolation  of  capable  blind  artisans  in  sheltered  shops  for  the  j^urpose  of 
making  these  shops  self-supporting  when  such  artisans  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  regular  channels  of  commerce  and  industry, 
is  unfair  to  the  workers  and  a  needless  expense  to  the  public. 

Amateur  embossing  plants  sprang  up  here  and  there  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  and  a  variety  of  punctographic  types,  or  codes,  began  to  dispute 
the  field  with  Valentin  Hauy’s  line  letter  and  Dr.  Moon’s  bolder  line  type, 
and  finally  with  each  other.  Societies  for  teaching  blind  adults  in  their  • 
own  homes  were  organized.  State  Commissions  and  Associations  began  to 
be  established,  and  certain  States,  somewhat  in  the  asylum  spirit,  began  to 
grant  pensions  indiscriminately  to  blind  people  of  all  ages. 

Day  schools  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving  classes  were  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  The  curricula  of  many  of 
the  residential  schools  began  to  be  enriched  through  the  addition  of  the 
kindergarten,  the  introduction  of  scientific  physical  training,  and  the 
substitution  of  manual  and  domestic  art  for  trade  training.  Last,  but  not 
least  during  the  final  years  of  this  era,  the  more  representative  blind  people 
of  America,  including  such  leaders  as  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Edward  J. 
Nolan,  and  Eben  P.  Morford,  assisted  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  organized 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  organization 
continues  to  function  in  its  intended  role  as  the  more  democratic  of  our 
two  national  conferences  on  work  for  the  blind. 
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The  third  epoch,  1910  and  onward,  is  a  period  of  diversified  growth. 
This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  certain  unifying  tendencies.  These 
tendencies  are  exemplified  by  the  international  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  by  the  establishment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
by  the  increasing  participation  which  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind 
are  taking  in  other  social,  educational,  and  economic  activities.  It  will 
suffice  to  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  biographical  and  personal  notes 
concerning  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Huntoon,  and  Wait.  The  writer  knew  them 
all  well,  revered  them  as  he  knew  them,  and  spent  many  an  hour  of  pleasure 
and  profit  in  their  company. 

Michael  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  was  born 
in  Epirus,  Greece,  November  7,  1837.  Educated  within  the  shadow  of 
historic  Athens,  his  vigorous  mind,  teamed  with  classic  lore,  and  his  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  matched  that  of  the  independent  Greece  into  which  he  was 
born,  l)r.  Howe,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  recognized  in  this  virile  young  Athenian,  the  understudy  he 
needed  as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Accordingly, 
Michael  Anagnos  was  induced,  in  1867,  to  come  to  Perkins  as  Dr.  Howe’s 
assistant.  After  nine  years  of  intimate  and  harmonious  association  with 
the  great  pioneer,  the  young  man  succeeded  to  the  responsibilities  which 
has  been  so  ably  borne  by  his  master.  Loyal  to  his  father-in-law  and 
chief  in  every  respect,  he  persistently  disclaimed  originality  for  the  many 
ideas  and  plans  which,  during  thirty  years  of  active  administration,  his 
genius  and  ability  brought  to  fruition.  Modestly  declaring  himself  but 
an  apostle  of  Dr.  Howe,  he  raised  the  curricula  of  Perkins  to  a  par  with 
that  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  day  and  made  its  postgraduate 
courses  preparatory  to  Harvard.  In  1878,  he  instituted  the  issuance  of 
regularly  certified  diplomas  to  his  graduates,  and  was  soon  after  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  the  Perkins  Alumni  Association.  Working  through 
this  organization,  he  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind 
throughout  New  England.  In  the  year  1900,  it  was  largely  through  his 
representation  that  the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  appropriated 
the  funds  necessary  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  Home  Teaching  Society. 
Through  money  raised  principally  by  his  personal  efforts,  he  was  enabled 
to  establish  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  the  Perkins’  Kindergarten,  Library, 
and  Museum  known  as  “Blindiana.”  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Turn  Severin,  Roumania,  June  29,  1906,  he  had  just  com- 
l)leted  plans  for  raising  funds  to  rebuild  Perkins  in  accordance  with  the 
cottage  system  long  since  envisioned  by  his  revered  master.  Dr.  How^e. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  Baltimore,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Necrology  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  wrote 
of  Dr.  Anagnos,  in  1908:  “A  deep  thinker,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  prophet 
of  good,  a  great-hearted  lover  of  mankind,  a  true  and  far  seeing  leader 
of  the  blind  along  the  higher  paths.”  One  anecdote  will  serve  to  give  a 
]:)eep  into  the  delightful  personality  of  this  inimitable  man:  A  party  of  us, 
en  route  home  in  June  1902  from  the  Raleigh  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  were  gathered  in  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  Some  one  introduced  Germany  and  the 
(lermans  into  the  conversation.  After  the  topic  had  been  well  threshed 
out  and  there  came  a  moments  lull,  Dr.  Anagnos,  who  could  not  forget 
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his  temj:)orary  imprisonment  in  Germany  because  of  defective  passport, 
closed  the  conversation  thus  in  his  characteristic  Grecian  accent  and 
gesture:  “The  Germans  are  great  in  science,  great  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
philosophy;  but,  for  myself,  I  have  no  use  for  the  Germans,  neither  on 
earth,  neither  in  heaven,  neither  in  Hell!’’ 

Benjamin  B.  Huntoon,  educator,  inventor,  literary  critic,  was  born  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  January  30,  183().  Taking  his  A.  B.  at  Harvard 
in  1850  and  his  A.  M.,  in  1859,  he  organized  and  conducted  for  fifteen  years, 
a  training  school  for  boys.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  by  the  respectiv'e 
Boards,  Sujjerintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  these  Institutions  being 
located  on  adjacent  grounds.  As  an  educator,  he  was  second  to  none  in 
work  for  the  blind.  He  advanced  the  Kentucky  School  to  the  front  rank 
of  like  Institutions,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  As  an  inventor,  he 
developed  embossing  and  printing  presses,  map-making  and  book-binding 
machines,  and  put  the  American  Printing  House  on  a  thorough  business 
basis.  In  1879,  he  was  active  in  securing  from  the  Federal  Government, 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  Printing  House  for  embossing 
school  books  to  be  apportioned  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  in  the  ratio  of  the  pupils  of  each  institution  to  the  total  of 
the  pupils  in  all  the  schools.  This  appropriation  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  and  now  stands  at  $75,000  per  annum.  Aloreover,  it  has 
been  liberalized  to  include  day  schools  for  the  blind.  As  Secretary  for 
many  years  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Huntoon  occupied  a  unique  position,  as  well  as  one  of  great  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Broken  in  health,  he  was  compelled,  in 
1912,  to  resign  the  superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  School;  but,  he 
continued  in  charge  of  the  Printing  House  until  his  death,  August  9,  1919. 
As  literary  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  his  wit  and  humor, 
good  taste  and  judgment  were  known  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  His  long-time  chief  and  friend.  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  wrote  of 
him:  “Our  intimacy  began  soon  after  he  came  to  Louisville  and  ended 
only  with  his  death  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  an  ideal  book 
critic,  widely  read,  justly  minded,  and  worldly  wise — a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  whom  Thackeray  would  have  taken  to  his  heart,  as  I  did.’’ 

It  was  a  rare  treat  for  the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
when  Dr.  Anagnos,  Mr.  Wait,  or  any  other  visiting  celebrity  addressed 
them  in  chapel;  but,  a  talk  from  Mr.  Huntoon  was  the  rarest  of  such  rare 
treats.  His  ready  repartee,  incomparable  humor,  and  broad  human 
sympathy  carried  whatever  he  said  home  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Scarcely  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  often  seen  attired  in  a 
long-tail  coat  and  high  silk  hat,  he  effected  a  lordly  stride  with  greater 
grace  than  the  average  man  of  greater  stature.  His  voice,  ladylike  in 
pitch,  was  unmistakably  masculine  and  commanding.  Of  the  many 
episodes  witnessed  by  the  writer,  the  most  humorous  occurred  at  the 
Raleigh  C'onvention,  before  mentioned.  Every  generation  has  its  “young 
turks’’  who  (|uestion  the  authority  and  judgment  of  their  elders,  and  so 
it  was  at  Raleigh.  Certain  of  the  younger  Superintendents  had  been  heck¬ 
ling  Secretary  Huntoon  regarding  his  administration  of  the  Printing  House. 
Finally,  their  spokesman  asked  whether  he  would  do,  if  recjuested,  a  certain 
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specific  thing.  Rising  to  his  full  stature,  he  replied  in  his  ringing  tenor, 
“Why,  yes;  I  would  do  as  much,  and  more,  for  any  dear  set  of  asses  the 
Lord  ever  made.”  The  presiding  officer,  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  best  the  writer  has  ever  known,  hastened  to  interrupt.  “The  chair 
rules  that  the  epithet  ‘asses’  is  inapplicable  in  this  case  and  insists  upon 
its  withdrawal.”  Whereupon,  the  veteran  Secretary,  addressing  Mr.  Wilson 
in  a  manner  so  gracious  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  his  hecklers 
re|)lied,  “Mr.  Chairman,  having  delivered  myself  of  the  epithet,  it  affords 
me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  withdraw  it.”  This  incident  was  expunged  from 
the  record,  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  “dear  set  of  asses”  referred  to,  it  must 
be  recorded  that  the  mantles  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  blind  have 
fallen  upon  them  and  that  they  are  bearing  their  heritage  in  a  manner 
equally  creditable  to  themselves  and  worthy  of  their  masters. 

William  B.  Wait — lawyer,  author,  educator,  inventor — was  born  in 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  March  25,  1839.  Graduating  in  1859  from  the 
Albany  Normal  College,  he  taught  for  two  years  in  the  New  York  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Although  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1862,  he  accepted  the  principalship  the  following  year  of  the  aforesaid 
Institution.  He  held  this  important  post  with  unusual  distinction  until 
impaired  health  forced  his  resignation  in  1905.  As  Principal  Emeritus, 
however,  he  continued  to  labor  unceasingly  on  behalf  of  the  blind  until 
death  overtook  him  October  25,  1916.  Very  near-sighted  himself,  Mr.  Wait 
understood  well  the  difficulties,  foibles,  and  possibilities  of  his  pupils.  His 
methodical  mind  and  legal  training  made  him  logical  rather  than  sympa¬ 
thetic,  exacting  rather  than  indulgent,  and  practical  rather  than  visionary. 
Like  Dr.  Anagnos,  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  higher  education  for  the 
blind;  and  like  that  apostle  of  Dr.  Howe,  he,  too,  lifted  his  School  from 
the  miasma  of  an  asylum  into  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  genuine  educa¬ 
tion.  Through  his  efforts,  the  standards  of  his  Institution  were  so  advanced 
as  to  make  it  today  an  integral  unit  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  More,  perhaps,  even  than  Dr.  Howe  had  been, 
Mr.  Wait  was  inseparably  identified  with  the  history  and  growth  of  his 
School.  As  an  executive,  he  delegated  authority  only  to  teachers  or  officers 
who  had  proven  their  capacity  for  sustaining  the  trust  so  delegated.  An 
ever  present  administrator,  he  did  not,  even  in  specific  matters  when  he 
had  given  an  order,  assume,  for  that  reason,  the  thing  would  assuredly 
be  done.  So  dominant  was  his  personality  that  the  American  Association 
j  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  the  organization  of  which  he  had  played  a 
I  leading  role,  was  often  called  “Wait’s  Convention.”  Mr.  Wait  is  un- 
j  doubtedly  best  known  through  his  writings  and  inventions  on  behalf  of 
his  punctographic  systems.  As  the  virtual  devisor  of  the  New  York  Point 
System  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  undisputed  author  of  the  Musical 
Notation,  which  bears  his  name,  William  B.  Wait  gave  to  the  education 
and  service  of  the  blind,  the  only  scientific  and  literate  dot  system  known 
to  the  civilized  world.  By  comparison  with  these  systems,  the  Braille 
literary  and  music  codes,  however  refined,  are  clumsy,  unscientific,  and 
illiterate.  In  light  of  this  fact  and  of  his  own  lifelong  devotion  to  this 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Wait  could  see  no  virtue  in  the  adoption 
of  any  inferior  dot  system  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind.  Accordingly, 
he  contested  every  step  of  the  movement  of  uniformity,  and  died  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  witnessing  the  official  abandonment  of 
his  systems  by  the  Association  he  had  done  so  much  to  develoj). 
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Lewis  H.  Carris 


T„.,  issue  of  The  Seer  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  whose  leadership  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision  has, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  saved  thousands 
of  seeing  people  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
physically  blind. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

A  YEAR  ago  this  month,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
celebrated  its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary.  The  chief  speaker  on  that 
occasion  was  the  Association’s  first  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Campbell.  It  was  then  our  privilege  to  dedicate  the  current  number  of 
The  Seer  to  Mr.  Campbell.  Little  did  we  think  that  this  issue  would 
record  his  passing,  which  occurred  suddenly  December  28,  1935.  We  are 
gratified  to  note  that  the  February  issue  of  the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  founder  and  long  time  editor 
will  be  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  untiring  friend  of  blind  people. 

NOW  that  The  Seer  is  entering  upon  its  sixth  year  of  service,  it  is  time 
to  evaluate  this  little  bulletin  and  to  plan  for  it  an  ever  increasing 
usefulness  to  the  cause  for  which  it  stands.  During  these  first  five  years, 
the  articles  and  items  comprising  The  Seer  have  been  mainly  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Association’s  Branch  Superintendents  and  Department 
Heads.  While  there  has  been  a  measure  of  sameness  and  a  certain  absence 
of  unity  in  the  material  thus  submitted.  The  Seer  has,  nevertheless,  won 

an  enviable  place  among  the  smaller  periodicals  devoted  to  the  conquest 
of  blindness.  All  credit  is  here  given  to  those  who  have  aided  in  making 
The  Seer  what  it  is;  and,  in  the  plans  now  forming  to  departmentalize 
this  bulletin,  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  lean  heavily  upon  them  for 
future  success.  Each  department  will  deal  with  a  different  phase  of  the 
work  and  will  be  assigned  to  a  special  committee  equipped  to  handle  the 
subject.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will  be  inaugurated  in  our  next  issue. 

The  seer  sees  in  the  adoption  by  the  Association  of  its  revised  By-laws, 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  basic  conditions  for  an  unprecedented 
service  to  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  these  By-laws,  each 
Branch  of  the  Association,  which  now  number  fourteen,  will  be  entitled 

to  an  equal  representation  of  three  members  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Like  representation  will  be  accorded  additional  Branches  of  the  Association 
which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  established. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

February  10,  1936. 

The  year  just  passed  has  had  its  keen  disappointments;  but,  in  some 
respects  it  has  been  a  time  of  hope  and  germination.  Every  Branch 
of  the  Association  has  labored  under  financial  limitations  and  has  thus 
been  compelled  to  exercise  far  more  than  average  economy.  In  some 
instances,  this  economy  has  been  of  a  nature  to  cripple  the  service  and, 
consequently,  to  impose  hardships  upon  those  dependent  upon  it.  No 
Branch  has  had  sufficient  income  to  employ  a  staff  adequate  in  personnel 
and  numbers  to  carry  the  burden  of  service  necessary  to  a  complete  com¬ 
munity  job  within  the  area  properly  belonging  under  its  jurisdiction.  A 
few  of  the  Branches,  despite  all  drawbacks  have  been  able  so  to  adjust 
their  meager  resources  and  personnel  as  to  increase  their  services  in  certain 
of  the  most  important  directions. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  point  to  outline  in  a  very  general 
way  the  nature  and  size  of  a  staff  necessary  to  operate  a  Branch  supposed 
tentatively  to  serve  a  geographical  area  containing  upwards  of  six  hundred 
blind  people.  This  would,  except  in  densely  populated  urban  areas,  probably 
comprise  three  or  four  Counties.  Our  present  Branches,  of  course,  are 
not  at  present  serving  more  than  one  County. 

Such  a  Branch,  as  above  suggested,  should  have  a  paid  staff  comprising —  ■ 

An  experienced  executive,  with  at  least  a  combination  bookkeeper-  j 
stenographer;  | 

A  teacher  of  needle  work  and  home  industries,  with  a  background  j 
of  occupational  therapy;  j 

A  person  familiar  with  the  trades  ordinarily  taught  the  blind,  with  j 

methods  of  home  teaching  and  the  placement  of  blind  people  in  1 

industry  among  the  seeing;  and  I 

An  eye-medical  social  worker,  trained  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  | 

and  conservation  of  vision. 

The  budget  necessary  to  carry  such  a  Branch  set-up  is  the  smallest 
price  the  public  should  expect  to  pay  toward  saving  the  sight  of  its  citizens 
and  furnishing  opportunities  of  employment  for  those  who  are  unavoidably 
blind.  The  computation  of  such  a  budget  is  a  mere  matter  of  practical  • 
budget  making.  j 

The  failure  of  our  officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  to  secure  an  audience  i 
with  the  Governor  during  recent  months  has  been  a  matter  of  practical  | 
distress,  if  not  mortification.  Your  President  is  disposed  to  believe,  how-  j 
ever,  that  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  status  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  failure  to  arouse  the  Governor’s  interest 


in  our  cause. 
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Among  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  of  the  Association’s  activities 
during  1935  is  the  revision  of  its  By-laws  to  be  submitted  at  this  meeting. 
This  revision,  if  passed,  will  effect  a  complete  evolution  in  the  participation 
of  the  several  Branches  in  the  management  of  the  parent  organization. 
Each  Branch  will  have  equal  representation  on  the  Association’s  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Unless  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  an  understanding 
of  our  problems  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  his  Director  of  Welfare,  and 
the  Legislature,  can  be  induced  to  appropriate  more  liberally  toward  the 
Association’s  twofold  activities,  your  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  face  to 
face,  if  it  is  not  already,  with  the  necessity  of  promoting  a  State-wide 
campaign  for  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job  which  it  has  already  under  way. 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  with  at  least  a  complimentary  reference  to 
the  good  work  which  the  Association’s  bulletin  The  Seer  has  done  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence.  The  time  has  come,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  that  this  little  magazine,  now 
dependent  upon  voluntary  articles  from  the  several  Branches,  should  be 
put  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Plans  are,  therefore,  under  way  for  depart¬ 
mentalizing  The  Seer,  placing  the  responsibility  for  material  concerning 
each  Department  upon  a  topical  committee,  appointed  with  respect  to 
personal  fitness  for  the  work  and  to  geographical  distribution  throughout 
the  Branches. 

I  conclude  with  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received 
from  my  fellow  Trustees,  and  from  our  staff  officers  at  headquarters  and 
in  the  several  Branches. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President 


b —  j 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

Miss  Audrey  Campbell 

MISS  AUDREY  CAMPBELL  comes  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
from  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  where,  for  eight 
years,  she  was  Field  Secretary.  During  that  time.  Miss  Campbell  was 
actively  engaged  in  eye  surveys  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  followed  by 
the  installation  of  many  sight-saving  classes.  She  also  took  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  organization  for  the  passage  of  the  Silver  Nitrate  Bill,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  trachoma  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  At  one  time  she  assisted  in  a  complete  medical  survey  of  the 
blind  pension  roll  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  has  since  been  published 

by  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder.  Prior  to  her  work  with  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Miss  Campbell  was  engaged  for  several 
years  in  the  organization  of  public  health  work  in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago.  Miss  Campbell’s 
appointment  is  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
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BEAVER  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Adelaide  Sullivan,  Superintendent 

During  the  past  quarter,  thirty-three  persons,  children  and  adults, 
were  served  by  the  Beaver  County  Branch  through  Eye  Clinics  and 
offices  of  competent  ophthalmologists.  Seventeen  received  glasses,  while 
others  received  examinations  and  treatments.  These  cases  are  being 
closely  checked  by  the  Superintendent. 

Little  Frank,  of  Beaver  Falls,  who  has  been  in  our  care  since  1929, 
has  just  returned  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  where  he  underwent 
his  fourth  needling  operation.  Frank  is  now  attending  public  school,  but 
another  operation  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  The  Junior  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  who  have  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  our  work, 
donated  the  money  for  Frank’s  last  operation.  This  group  has  also  been 
active  in  securing  frames  for  glasses,  taking  orders  for  blind-made  articles, 
and  in  purchasing  a  Talking  Book  for  one  of  our  Beaver  Falls’  clients. 

We  were  instrumental  in  helping  a  little  girl,  who  has  undergone  four 
needling  operations.  She  is  now  attending  public  school  and,  with  the 
aid  of  glasses  and  special  desk  equipment,  is  doing  fairly  well.  After  in¬ 
vestigation  and  examination  by  an  ophthalmologist  of  a  new  case  of  blind¬ 
ness  brought  to  our  attention,  the  child  was  entered  at  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

Two  young  men  associated  with  our  Branch  are  very  much  interested 
in  music.  One  has  developed  an  orchestra  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  and 
the  other  is  a  member  of  another  orchestra.  They  both  have  many  engage¬ 
ments  in  this  line  of  work,  playing  for  private  dances  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments. 

We  also  have  four  men  employed  in  the  leather  belt  industry.  One 
newly  blinded  man  has  made  and  sold  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  belts 
in  the  past  two  months.  The  workers  find  this  activity  pleasant,  profitable 
and  easy  to  handle  in  their  own  homes. 

Joe,  who  is  operating  a  stand  at  the  Beaver  County  Court-House, 
reports  that  business  is  fairly  good.  When  the  Stand  is  not  busy,  he  occupies 
his  time  by  making  leather  belts  and  learning  Braille.  His  guide  dog 
‘‘Tex”  stays  at  his  side,  ready  to  guide  his  master  wherever  he  wants  to  go. 

6 - d 

BLAIR  COUNTY  BRANCH 

J.  Harry  Auen,  Superintendent 

The  Blair  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  April  1,  1927,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Daniel  N.  Slep,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Mirror  Printing 
Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  the  Altoona  Lions  Club.  At  first,  in  the 
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spring  of  each  year,  the  Altoona  Lions  Club  sponsored  a  social  function 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Branch  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
required  considerable  work  and  planning  each  year  with  comparatively 
small  results.  In  the  fall  of  1930,  Mr.  M.  A.  Miller,  then  President  of 
the  Altoona  Lions  Club,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  endowment 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  Branch  activities.  On  Janaury  1,  1931,  a  campaign 
was  launched  to  raise  $25,000  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Blair  County  citizens  was  issued  by 
President  M.  A.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  Lions  Club: 

“To  the  Citizens  of  Blair  County: 

“The  Altoona  Lions  Club  is  dedicated  to  the  work  of  establishing  a 
permanent  memorial,  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  from 
which  will  be  used  for  the  aid  of  those  totally  blind,  those  with  defective 
vision,  and  to  giving  assistance  towards  prevention  of  blindness  in  Blair 
County. 

“The  necessity  of  this  movement  is  fully  justified;  and  the  opportunity 
of  assisting  those  who  are  deprived  of  vision  should  appeal  to  all  of  our 
people.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  invite  those  who  have  full  possession 
of  their  sight,  and  whose  financial  circumstances  will  permit,  to  consider 
carefully  joining  in  this  movement  and  become  sponsors;  which  act  will 
create  the  fund — the  income  from  which  will  be  for  all  time  a  memorial  to 
you  in  a  work  worth  while,  and  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
blind  of  Blair  County. 

“The  Altoona  Lions  Club, 

“M.  A.  Miller,  President.” 

The  idea  was  sold  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  “Gift  Certificates”  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  donor,  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  Due  to  the  slump  in  business  and  industry  during 
the  past  five  years,  the  desired  goal  was  never  reached.  A  substantial  fund 
however,  of  $10,000  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee, 

which  is  the  First  National  Bank  of  Altoona,  designated  in  the  Trust 
Agreement.  January  19,  1931,  the  Trust  Agreement  was  in  full  effect, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  fund  were  added  to  the  principal  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  that  date.  January  19,  1936,  the  Fund  became  active  and 
the  earnings  will  no  longer  be  added  to  the  principal,  but  will  be  used  in 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  According  to  the  Trust  Agreement, 
the  earnings  of  the  Fund  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  “Distributing  Com¬ 
mittee”  appointed  by  the  Altoona  Lions  Club;  and  recently  a  Resolution 
was  drawn  up  and  adopted,  designating  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
three  other  members  of  the  Club  to  serve  as  the  “Distributing  Committee” 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Fund  is  known  as  “The  Blair  County  Foundation  for  the  Blind,” 
and  the  personnel  of  its  Distributing  Committee  is  as  follows:  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Hollenback,  J.  C.  Brailier,  M.  A.  Miller,  Daniel  N.  Slep,  and  David 
R.  Perry. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Helen  Fox,  Superintendent 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  home  of 
-  Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  who  had  just  lost  her  vision  due  to  a  detached 
retina.  She  had  undergone  many  operations  at  the  Graduate  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  her  case  no  medical  skill  could  save  her  sight.  When 
we  first  visited  her  she  was  indeed  very  discouraged  and  felt  that  all  her 
fighting  was  in  vain. 

After  a  quiet  little  talk  in  which  the  worker  for  the  blind  pointed  out 
many  things  that  she  could  still  do,  she  became  radiant  and  excitedly  said, 
'T  will  try,  if  others  can  do  it,  I  can  too.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  her 
new  life.  From  that  day  on,  she  has  shown  an  unlimited  amount  of  courage 
and  endeavor. 

Before  her  blindness.  Miss  Sullivan  was  employed  by  the  Penn  Traffic 
Company,  in  Johnstown.  She  worked  in  the  jewelry  department,  where 
she  gave  very  valuable  service.  In  fact,  even  today  her  opinion  is  asked 
in  many  matters  of  importance. 

The  first  task  she  set  herself  to,  after  she  had  lost  her  sight,  was  knitting. 
She  did  not  begin  on  a  simple  little  project,  but  started  a  dress;  she  com¬ 
pleted  it,  then  made  another  one,  and  also  a  coat.  Aside  from  this  work. 
Miss  Sullivan  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille.  The  success  of  our  Branch 
picnic  was  due  largely  to  the  volunteer  service  she  gave  in  helping  to  create 
interest  in  this  entertainment  for  our  blind  people. 

She  prizes  above  all  her  possessions  a  Talking  Book  Machine,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  her  former  employers.  On  November  17,  1935,  Miss 
Sullivan  left  Johnstown  for  Morristown,  N.  J.  to  take  a  month’s  training 
for  a  Guide  Dog.  The  Cambria  County  Branch  is  glad  that  in  a  small 
way  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  these  good  things  to  her. 

Besides  being  courageous  and  determined.  Miss  Sullivan  has  an 
attractive  personality.  She  is  always  happy  and  her  one  great  desire  is 
to  be  of  service. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  BRANCH 

-  George  E.  Ward,  Superintendent 

ONE  of  the  things  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  Lehigh  County  is  to 
build  up  a  sales  force  to  dispose  of  certain  articles  made  by  blind 
people.  We  have  devoted  our  efforts  entirely  to  brooms,  brushes,  and 
mops,  since  these  articles  seem  best  suited  to  our  particular  situation. 
Of  four  men,  who  have  proven  to  be  outstanding  successes  in  selling. 
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only  one  had  had  any  previous  sales  experience.  Of  the  other  three,  one 
was  a  mechanic,  one  a  shipping  clerk,  and  the  third  a  miner. 

An  interesting  picture  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  this  third  person, 
to  whom  we  devote  this  article.  Born  in  Greece,  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1920,  where  his  brother  was  already  established  as  a  farmer  in  Lehigh 
County.  He  found  employment  in  the  soft  coal  mines  of  Virginia.  After 
working  there  for  a  few  years,  a  dynamite  explosion  rendered  him  totally 
blind. 

Following  this  accident,  he  lived  on  the  farm  with  his  brother,  doing 
such  things  about  the  place  as  he  could.  His  case  came  to  our  attention 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  this  Branch. 

With  an  exceedingly  poor  command  of  English,  a  face  marked  with 
scars  from  the  explosion,  and  blue  overalls  (his  choice  of  attire),  he  started 
out  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  sales  force  we  had  dreamed  of,  but  had 
yet  to  obtain.  Possessed  of  tremendous  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
he  is  often  seen  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home,  marching  along  under  a  load  of  merchandise  which  is  as  large  as  it 
is  varied.  In  spite  of  the  several  handicaps  enumerated,  he  has  acquainted 
himself  favorably  with  the  people  in  the  various  communities  where  he 
goes.  The  success  which  he  has  attained,  can  be  attributed  to  two  things, 
grim  patience  and  dogged  determination. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Anne  Vlachos,  Superintendent 

The  last  quarter  of  the  Old  Year  yielded  its  ‘Ted  letter”  week  just 
before  Thanksgiving  when  our  annual  sale  in  Bethlehem,  and  lesser 
sales  elsewhere,  brought  our  workers  together — both  sighted  and  sightless 
— and  gave  the  various  communities  an  opportunity  once  again  to  see  and 
to  profit  by  the  skill  and  accomplishments  of  those  who  cannot  see,  but 
who  contribute  nevertheless  their  share  to  the  world’s  output. 

It  was  very  jolly  to  greet  the  generous-minded  friends  who  came  day 
after  day  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibits  and  sales,  and  to  welcome  the 
sightless  workers  who  set  to  work  with  a  will  at  their  various  tasks.  There 
were  old  friends  on  both  sides,  and  many  new  ones  as  well.  Business 
friends  in  the  community  gave  unusual  service  this  year,  and  the  sales 
were  the  best  we  have  had  yet.  What  our  workers  are  specially  proud  of 
was  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  articles  sold  were  made  in  North¬ 
ampton  County.  Another  item  we  are  proud  of  is  that  we  were  able  to 
show  a  rug  quite  different  from  any  we  have  seen — and  we  really  think 
it  is  nicer!  (Our  apologies  to  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  wherever  else 
rugs  are  created.)  We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  sample  to  any  one  of  the 
Branches  interested. 
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We  report  that  our  handwork  class  (no,  we  are  not  a  “shop”)  had  been 
meeting  every  Wednesday  regularly  until  December.  We  had  started 
coming  together  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  but  found  ourselves  so  interested 
in  each  other,  that  we  needed  more  hours  in  the  day  to  give  expression  to 
this  warmth  of  feeling.  So  now  we  get  together  at  the  headquarters  in 
the  morning,  bring  our  sandwiches,  and  remain  through  the  day. 
Mr.  Francis,  who  still  conducts  his  Blind  Kraft  Shop  in  Easton,  lends  his 
car  to  the  Easton  workers  so  that  they  may  all  travel  together  and  arrive 
safely  and  comfortably. 

We  should  like  to  introduce  to  our  sister  Branches  and  their  Super¬ 
intendents,  a  grand  new  friend  who  has  become  a  veritable  patron  saint — 
Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd.  She  is  the  kind  of  person  who  “must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.”  She  is  with  us  each  Wednesday,  holds  the  reins  of  the 
sales  firmly  in  her  hands,  gathers  up  the  Bethlehem  district  workers  in 
her  car  and  returns  them  to  their  homes,  and  she  comes  in  to  brace  us  up 
between  Wednesdays.  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  taken  all  the  workers  into  her 
heart.  Of  course,  we  have  with  us  still  our  other  volunteers — and  without 
them  our  program  would  be  a  sorry,  frazzled  affair.  To  them  all,  we 
continue  to  extend  our  real  appreciation  and  praise. 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  our  latest  Directors’  meeting  was  the  presentation 
to  the  Board  of  one  of  “our  boys” — Ralph  Keiper.  A  recent  graduate  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Ralph  has  also  a  real  understanding  and 
feeling  for  the  work  the  Association  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  a  true  asset 
in  the  handwork  class,  and  gives  all  sorts  of  help  to  the  Branch.  His  message 
to  the  Directors,  therefore,  was  first  hand  material,  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Board  members. 

We  may  not  have  a  unique  situation  here,  but  we  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  the  type  of  Directors  who  not  only  guide  us  in  our 
work,  but  who  will  join  us  when  we  feel  like  having  some  fun.  Our  garden 
picnic,  in  the  headquarters’  back  yard,  gave  wonderful  evidence  indeed 
of  this  comradely  spirit — for  here  our  esteemed  Directors  ate,  drank,  and 
were  merry,  playing  ball  with  most  anything  at  hand,  side  by  side  with 
the  blind  guests — and  it  was  hard  to  say  who  was  having  the  best  time. 

But  we  have  our  troubles  too — as  all  of  the  Branches  undoubtedly 
have.  We  blush  to  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  persuaded  our  local  purse 
strings  to  “un-lax”  in  our  favor,  nor  have  we  even  discovered  why  our 
noble  persuasions  have  curled  up  and  died.  Evidently  we  still  have  a 
thing  or  two  to  learn — and  if  any  one  among  our  Branch  workers  has  his 
times  of  discouragement,  it  may  help  him  to  know  that  in  another  corner 
of  the  State,  someone  else  feels  even  a  bit  worse.  Forgetting  the  smaller 
disappointments,  here’s  hoping  that  those  of  us  in  the  front  lines  throughout 
the  Counties  may  indeed  find  it  possible  during  1936,  to  give  our  best 
thought  and  effort  to  the  larger  issues  involved  in  our  work,  free  from 
the  countless,  trivial  tasks  that  eat  up  our  time  and,  I  fear,  sap  our  strength 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  best  of  luck  to  all  of  you  in  the  Branches! 
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PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Superintendent 

During  the  month  of  January,  the  persons  interested  in  a  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Program  for  Philadelphia  are  turning  their  attention 
toward  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  money  which  will  insure  three  years  of 
active  work.  As  soon  as  possible,  this  Branch  will  open  a  Department 
functioning  through  an  experienced  Eye-Medical  Social  Worker. 

Throughout  the  Christmas  season,  the  toys  and  novelties  produced 
by  Philadelphia  workers,  under  the  supervision  of  our  Home  Work 
Department,  were  sold  to  eleven  gift  shops,  three  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  other  localities,  and  three  department  stores.  In  addition  to 
these  wholesale  outlets,  we  had  our  usual  exhibit  at  the  United  Bazaar 
of  the  Emergency  Aid,  and  a  number  of  club  sales,  which  made  our  total 
volume  of  sales  exceed  that  of  previous  years. 

PHILADELPHIA’S  Ninth  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  Gimbel  Brothers  Store  during  the  week  of  March  9. 
Interested  groups  of  church  and  club  women,  and  the  organizations  for 
the  blind,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  as  Chairman, 
are  endeavoring  to  make  this  the  most  successful  Week  in  our  history. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Ruth  Blakeley,  Acting  Superintendent 

The  third  annual  Christmas  sale  of  blind-made  products  was  held  in 
one  of  our  Department  Stores,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Venango 
County  Branch,  assisted  by  the  interested  club  women  and  members  of 
church  organizations  in  the  community.  A  similar  sale  w'as  held  for  the 
first  time  in  Franklin  at  one  of  the  local  Department  Stores.  It  was  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  club  women  that 
increased  these  sales  over  previous  ones.  The  receipts  realized  will  be  used 
in  carrying  on  our  prevention  of  blindness  program. 

fe —  i 

A  THOUGHT 

As  bodies  through  a  mist,  so  actions  through  anger  seem  greater  than 
they  are. — Plutarch. 
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FOUR  FORUMS 

BY 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 

There  are  four  well-established  forums  in  America  in  which  problems 
pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  blindness  are  freely  and  favorably  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  are  The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind.  Incidentally, 
the  writer  finds  no  fault  with  the  title  of  the  first-named  forum.  He  does» 
however,  for  three  major  reasons,  question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
phrase  “for  the  Blind,”  in  the  titles  of  the  other  three  forums,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  any  organization  devoted  to  the  education  or  employment  of 
blind  people. 

The  first  objection  to  the  phrase  “for  the  blind”  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
tends  definitely  to  classify  blind  people  as  a  dependent  group,  and  thus, 
despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  to  segregate  them  in  the  minds  of  their 
sighted  fellows.  In  the  second  place,  this  phrase  tends  to  engender  in  the 
minds  of  blind  people  themselves  a  false  sense  of.  ownership  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  they  receive  service  of  any  sort.  Lastly,  the  term  itself 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  activities  in  which  a 
given  organization  is  engaged. 

Such  expressions  as  “Blind  School,”  “Blind  Shop,”  and  even  “Blind 
Asylum”  are  direct  reflections  of  a  public  psychology  which  has  been 
fostered  by  continually  seeing  and  hearing  this  unhappy  phrase.  Much 
of  the  resentment  manifested  by  certain  blind  people  toward  activities  of 
their  particular  agency,  other  than  those  which  put  actual  cash  into  their 
pockets,  grows  out  of  their  false  sense  of  ownership,  encouraged  in  part, 
by  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  words  “for  the  blind.”  Again,  it  requires 
great  logic  and  keen  diplomacy  to  convince  either  these  blind  people  or 
the  giving  public  that  money  contributed  “for  the  blind”  is  meant  to  be 
used  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  socialization  of  the  blind  individual, 
the  education  of  the  seeing  public  to  a  right  conception  of  the  place  of  said 
blind  individual  in  society,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  wages  or  relief. 
The  observant  reader,  no  doubt,  has  already  guessed  what  the  writer  would 
substitute  for  this  faulty  phrase.  It  seems  to  the  latter  that  the  expression 
‘'for  the  conquest  of  blindness”  would  meet  all  essential  requirements  in 
titles  of  organizations  and  would  be  wholly  free  from  the  foregoing  objections. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
1871  under  the  astute  leadership  of  the  “Big  Four”;  and,  with  unimportant 
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exceptions,  has  held  biennial  conventions  ever  since.  There  was,  however, 
a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  1853,  the  record  of  which  is  not  usually 
found  bound  in  the  regular  Proceedings.  When,  during  the  second  decade 
of  the  present  century,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Anagnos,  Wait,  and  Huntoon 
(the  ‘‘Big  Four”  mentioned  above)  had,  in  turn,  relinquished  their  leader¬ 
ship,  their  mantles  were  assumed  by  the  so-called  ‘‘Young  Turks,”  among 
whom  were  Edward  E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  and  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  Already  three  of  these  Elishas 
have,  by  seniority  or  death  passed  out  of  active  service  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  still  younger  educators.  These  distinguished  men  are 
the  writer’s  own  contemporaries. 

The  leadership  of  the  ‘‘Big  Four,”  as  observed  by  the  author,  was 
characteristic  of  the  pioneer,  self-assumed  and  dogmatic;  while  that  of  the 
“Young  Turks”  has  al\t'ays  been  conferred  upon  them  by  their  fellows 
and  has  been  characterized  by  reason  and  diplomacy.  As  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
I  Blind,  these  last  named  men,  assisted  by  many  as  able  as  themselves,  have 
for  twenty  years  contributed  one  valuable  report  after  another  to  each 
succeeding  Convention,  and  their  individual  opinions  have  been  and  are 
confidently  sought  on  every  conceivable  problem  pertaining  to  the  work. 
Members,  also,  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
they  have  given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  every  important  movement 
on  behalf  of  blind  people. 

Eyesight  in  itself  is  not  an  essential  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  nor  is  blindness  a 
bar  to  such  membership.  Active  membership,  however,  is  restricted  to 
Directors,  Superintendents,  and  teachers  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and 
heads  of  Libraries  and  Departments  circulating  embossed  literature. 
Anything  whatsoever  pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  blindness — educational, 
industrial,  economic,  social,  or  religious,  is  deemed  proper  for  discussion  in 
these  biennial  forums.  The  Association’s  restricted  membership  has  made 
it  a  conservative  body,  a  sort  of  upper  house — “Senate,”  or  “Council.” 
The  professional  character  of  its  membership,  together  with  the  wide 
range  of  topics  discussed,  has  produced  the  wealth  of  dependable  literature 
on  the  conquest  of  blindness  to  be  found  in  its  biennial  Proceedings.  This 
exclusive  membership  and  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed  soon  aroused 
the  jealous  attention  of  other  workers  for  the  conquest  of  blindness, 
especially  blind  people  not  eligible  to  active  membership.  This  feeling 
crystallized  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  a  movement 
to  establish  a  more  populous  and  representative  forum  in  which  every 
phase  of  the  work  might  be  equally  vocal. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  1895,  an  organization  of  superior  blind  people  was  formed,  entitled 
The  Missouri  National  College  Association.  The  following  year,  it  was 
reorganized  under  the  imposing  title  of  “The  American  Blind  People’s 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association.”  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  1905  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  assumed  its  present  name,  removed  the  limitation  of  blindness  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  membership,  and  opened  its  forum  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  phases  of  the  work. 
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Two  blind  men,  Attorney  Edward  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Librarian  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  visited  Baltimore 
in  the  late  nineties  on  behlaf  of  this  movement.  Conservative  by  nature, 
skeptical  of  ''all-blind”  organizations,  and  knowing  little  then  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness  beyond  his  immediate  academic  field,  the  writer  made 
poor  response  to  their  earnest  appeals.  In  1909,  however,  while  Mr.  Nolan  ^ 
was  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  warm 
friendship  began  at  the  Columbus  Convention  between  the  writer  and  / 
these  estimable  gentlemen,  which  shall  abide  for  all  time.  Associated  with  ’ 
these  two  scholarly  progressives  in  the  final  reorganization  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
were  other  prominent  men  and  women,  both  blind  and  seeing,  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  Foremost  among  the  sighted  workers  thus  participating 
was  the  ''Apostle  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  American  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness,”  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  His  secretarial  guidance,  through  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  continued  by  his  worthy  successors,  Charles  B.  Hayes 
and  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  has  held  the  Association  on  its  charted  course  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Just  as  the  unwritten  law,  precedent, 
or  what  you  will,  has  kept  the  control  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendents  of  Residential 
Schools,  so,  by  initial  understanding  and  concerted  action  throughout  the 
years,  the  control  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
has  rested  with  the  blind  people  themselves.  Nowhere  have  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  blind  people  been  more  apparent  than  in  the  selection  of 
their  sighted  secretaries;  and  nowhere  have  the  Superintendents  demon¬ 
strated  their  unselfish  interest  more  completely  than  in  the  self-effacing 
helpful  roles  they  have  taken  as  members  of  this  more  populous  forum. 

Outstanding  among  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  who  have  contributed 
their  executive  ability,  wise  counsel,  and  noble  example  to  the  cause, 
through  the  medium  of  this  forum,  are  Edward  J.  Nolan,  Eban  P.  Morford, 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  and  Calvin  S.  Glover.  Many  others, 
no  less  gifted,  have  contributed  constructively  through  their  forensic 
powers,  adding  materially  to  the  store  of  valuable  literature  on  the  blind. 
Apart  from  the  demands  for  a  forum  through  which  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers  might  make  their  opinions  known,  the  most  impelling  motive 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  blind  people  for  a 
uniform  system  of  printing.  The  part  played  by  the  Workers’  Forum  in 
this  movement  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  well  known  to  all  the  profession. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  third  great  American  forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  conquest  of  blindness  is  the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Founded  in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  then  Secretary  of  the  newly  j 
organized  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  this  incomparable 
magazine  mirrored  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  Proceedings  of  the  so-called 
"Campbell’s  Convention.”  It  was  not  until  the  initiative  of  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  in  1925,  first  found  the  funds  for  the  regular  publication  of  its  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had  any 
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outlet  for  its  reports,  papers,  and  discussions  other  than  the  columns  of 
THE  OUTLOOK.  The  extension,  however,  of  this  very  practical  courtesy 
to  the  Association  is  but  a  minor  part  of  the  service  which  the  OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  throughout  more  than  thirty  years,  has  rendered  the 
profession  generally. 

With  Mr.  Campbell’s  relinquishment  of  the  editorship,  in  1923,  THE 
OUTLOOK  became  the  official  organ  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  As  such,  it  has  become  more  conservative  than  formerly  and  pro¬ 
portionately  less  reflective  of  popular  thought  within  the  profession.  Its 
circulation  has  been  greatly  increased.  It  now  reaches,  in  ink  or  Braille, 
every  worker  contributing  the  modest  sum  of  two  dollars  annually  to  the 
Foundation,  as  well  as  everyone  outside  of  the  profession  contributing  to 
the  Foundation  five  dollars  or  more.  In  keeping  with  this  change  in  policy 
and  circulation,  it  is  a  special  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  the  OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND  an  interesting  and  effective  interpreter  of  the  work  for 
the  conquest  of  blindness.  In  light  of  the  limited  access  which  the  general 
reader  has  to  literature  relating  to  the  blind  and  to  the  pre\'ention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  such  a  publication  is  both  essential  and  enlightening.  The  following 
facts  illustrate  the  inaccessibility  of  such  literature  to  the  general  leader. 

From  the  first,  each  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  been  confined  to  a  few  copies,  jealously 
restricted  to  its  limited  membership.  The  same  is  essentially  true  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  only  since  1925.  “The  Teachers  Forum’’  an  educational  research 
journal,  established  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  few  years 
ago  is  a  move  in  a  very  much  needed  direction,  which  makes  available  to 
students  much  well  thought  out  material.  Like  the  Proceedings  of  the 
two  Associations,  however,  the  issues  of  this  research  journal  are  virtually 
restricted  to  a  select  circle  of  professional  readers.  When  the  annual 
reports  of  the  several  schools  and  agencies  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
have  been  added,  a  reasonably  complete  list  of  first  sources  has  been  given. 
The  writer  knows  well  whereof  he  speaks;  for,  in  the  preparation  of  profes¬ 
sional  articles  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  like  pulling  eye-teeth  to  extract 
from  jealous  librarians  the  precious  documents  essential  to  his  purpose. 
Of  all  first  sources  of  material  concerning  the  conquest  of  blindness,  the 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  the  most  accessible,  the  most  versatile, 
and  none  the  less  dependable.  All  honor  and  credit  to  its  two  successive 
editors,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hayes,  and  to  their  able  assistants. 

During  his  forty-five  years  of  active  professional  service,  the  writer  has 
done  some  prospecting  in  the  realm  of  ideals,  he  has  garnered  a  few  nuggets 
of  golden  thought,  and  has  attained  an  occasional  goal;  like  the  prophecies 
of  Cassandra,  however,  his  visions  have  been  more  frequently  correct 
perhaps  than  they  have  been  convincing  to  his  compatriots.  Accordingly, 
he  makes  the  following  twofold  prophecy: 

In  due  course,  the  TEACHERS  FORUM,  or  some  substitute  periodical, 
will  be  so  broadened  in  scope  and  diversified  in  content  as  to  mirror  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  to  students  elsewhere  every  phase  of  activity 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  In  due  course  also,  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  BLIND  will  become  the  profession’s  “Public  Relations’’  organ.  As 
such,  it  will  reflect  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  workers,  interpreting 
this  thought  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  form  to  the  profession  itself 
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and  especially  to  the  laity  at  large,  whose  knowledge  of  our  cause  is  essential 
to  its  ultimate  triumph. 

THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Unique  among  these  forums  contributing  toward  the  conquest  of 
blindness  is  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  the 
same  year  as  the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1907,  and  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  widow  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  this 
versatile  magazine  has,  from  the  outset,  held  unquestioned  supremacy 
among  embossed  periodicals  of  the  civilized  world.  Issued  monthly,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  almost  every  embossed  type  to  meet  the  needs  or 
preferences  of  its  eight  to  ten  thousand  readers,  its  wealth  of  information 
has  been  available  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  every  blind  person  able  and 
disposed  to  read  by  touch.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  wise  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  editor,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  it  has  served  its  readers  in  a  variety  of 
wholesomely  helpful  ways. 

Its  editorial  column,  “Publisher’s  Chat,”  transmits  without  scolding  or 
preaching  much  sane  and  practical  philosophy.  Its  short  stories  are  well 
selected  from  the  best  of  such  literature  to  be  found  in  ink  print.  Its 
original  stories,  essays,  and  poems  evince  marked  ability  on  the  part  of 
its  blind  contributors.  The  selection  of  its  current  events  would  do  credit 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  any  magazine.  The  experiences  and  successes  of 
its  blind  readers  as  interpreted  by  themselves  have  proved  helpful  and 
inspiring  to  other  blind  people  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  life.  Its  “Bits 
of  Humor”  are  genuine  rarebits,  and  its  “Obituaries”  are  informative, 
rather  than  distressing  to  the  reader.  No  one  can  read  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
regularly  and  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on,  either  in  the  world  at  large 
or  within  that  of  courageous,  worth  while  blind  citizens.  To  the  Ziegler 
“fan,”  this  magazine  is  Wall  Street  Journal,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Literary  Digest,  Home  Journal,  Black  Cat,  and  Sports  Review.  Unique 
indeed  is  this  forum  for  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  blind  people. 

The  impersonation  of  this  admirable  periodical  is  its  genial  editor.  As 
Alexander  Hamilton  took  the  congressional  statute  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  treasury,  mint  and  circulating  medium,  and  made  of  it  a 
functioning  fiscal  organism,  so  another  genius,  small  of  stature  and  versatile 
of  intellect,  accepting  the  responsibility  imposed  by  Mrs.  Ziegler’s  great 
gift  to  blind  people,  has,  throughout  these  many  years  breathed  into  it 
the  countless  blessings  which  he  knew  she  meant  to  bestow.  The  gratitude 
and  affection  of  Mr.  Holmes’  many  readers  throughout  the  civilized  world 
were  ably  and  sympathetically  voiced  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Ziegler,  staged  especially  to  do  him 
honor. 

While  wishing  Mr.  Holmes  many  more  happy  and  useful  years  of 
service,  we  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler  and  to  her  son,  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  upon  whose  manly  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  so  graciously 
borne  by  his  lamented  mother.  Mr.  Ziegler’s  interest  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness  is  further  attested  by  his  active  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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CHARTER 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  re:  Incorporation  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

No.  869 — July  Term  1912 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

TO  THE  HONORABLE,  THE  JUDGES  OF  SAID  COURT: 

The  undersigned  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  associated  themselves  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  being  desirous  of  becoming  incorporated  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain 
corporations,”  approved  the  29th  day  of  April  1874,  and  its  various  supple¬ 
ments,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and  certify  that  the  following  are  the 
purposes,  objects,  articles  and  conditions  of  this  Association  for  and  upon 
which  they  desire  to  be  incorporated. 

FIRST:  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SECOND:  The  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  is  the 
support  and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  BLIND  and  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  blindness,  and  more  particularly: 

(1)  To  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid. 

(2)  To  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  industrial 
or  agricultural  training  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind. 

(3)  To  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products  of 
such  schools  and  plants  and  homeworkers. 

(4)  To  provide  industrial  instruction  for  blind  women  in  their  owm 
homes. 

(5)  To  aid  the  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  blind  who  are  not  capable  of 
learning  a  trade. 

(6)  To  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

(7)  To  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind. 

THIRD:  The  place  where  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  County  of  Allegheny,  and  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

FOURTH:  The  corporation  is  to  exist  perpetually. 
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FIFTH :  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 

NAME  RESIDENCE 

Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker . . . . . . . . . ...Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair.  .. _ _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  Franklin _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  George  D.  Edwards _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Jesse  Welles _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr _ _ _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Amelia  Dranga  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  H.  Long _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  McQuaide _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Grant  Chambers _ .., _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Shafer _ , _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cooper _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Nina  H.  McCullough _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SIXTH:  The  officers  of  the  corporation  or  association  shall  be  a 
President,  three  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Directors  of  eighteen. 

The  officers  and  the  Board  of  Directors  chosen  for  the  first  year,  except 
as  otherwise  shown,  are  the  following: 

NAME  RESIDENCE 

President: 

Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker. _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents: 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  Franklin _ .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary: 

Miss  Jesse  Welles _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary : 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer: 

Mr.  George  D.  Edwards _ '... . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

Terms  expiring  1913: 

Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr _ _ _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Amelia  Dranga _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  H.  Long _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  McQuaide _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair _ ....Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Grant  Chambers. _ _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Terms  expiring  1914: 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Shafer . 

Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein.... 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Cooper... 
Mr.  George  D.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend.. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick . 


Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Terms  expiring  1915: 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery. . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney. . . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Nina  H.  McCullough . . . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker.. . . . . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander . . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Jesse  Welles.. . . . . . . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEVENTH:  The  corporation  not  being  for  profit,  there  is  no  capital 
stock.  The  Association  will  be  maintained  out  of  membership  dues,  dona¬ 
tions,  and  contributions. 


EIGHTH:  The  corporation  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  its  purposes  may  require  and  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof  to  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  mortgage,  improve  or  dispose 
of,  and  in  general  to  do  all  things  which  may  be  lawful  and  necessary  for 
the  well  being  and  proper  management  of  the  said  corporation;  provided 
that  the  real  estate  of  the  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
limited  by  law. 


NINTH:  The  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  a  Constitution 
and  By-laws  for  its  government,  and  to  change,  alter  or  amend  the  same, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 


J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander 
William  W.  Blair 
Dr.  Paul  Franklin 
G.  D.  Edwards 
Jessie  Welles 
Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend 
Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr 
Dr.  Amelia  Dranga 
W.  H.  Long 
Thomas  McQuaide 
William  Grant  Chambers 
Harry  M.  Shafer 
Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein 
Charles  C.  Cooper 
Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery 
Thos.  S.  McAloney 
Nina  H.  McCullough 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SS 


COMMONWEALTH 
County  of  Allegheny 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  aforesaid,  personally 
came  the  above  named  Phoebe  Ruslander,  Jesse  Welles,  Pauline  B.  Friend, 
Mary  Morrison  Barr,  and  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  who  in  due  form  of  law, 
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acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  their  act  and  deed,  for  the 
purposes  therein  specified. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the  23rd  day  of  April  1912. 

(Signed)  Eleanor  C.  Shaughnessy 
Notary  Public 


SS 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
County  of  Allegheny 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  23rd  day  of  April,  1912, 
Phoebe  Ruslander,  Jesse  Welles,  Pauline  B.  Friend,  Mary  Morrison  Barr, 

and  Thomas  S.  McAloney, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depose  and  say  that  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  foregoing  instrument  are  true. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Eleanor  C.  Shaughnessy 
Notary  Public 

ORDER 


Phoebe  Ruslander 
Pauline  B.  Friend 
Jesse  Welles 
Mary  Morrison  Barr 
Thomas  S.  McAloney 


And  now,  to  wit,  April  29th,  1912,  the  within  application  having  been 
presented  in  open  Court,  upon  consideration,  the  same  is  directed  to  be 
filed  and  notice  thereof  to  be  given  sec  reg  et  sec  leg;  that  May  27th,  1912 
be  and  hereby  is  fixed  for  final  hearing  and  that  the  deposit  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  required  by  rule  of  Court  to  be  made,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
dispensed  with.  By  the  Court 

ORDER 

And  now,  this  27th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1912,  the  within  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law  Judge  of  said  County, 
accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  notice  of  this  application  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule  of  this  Court  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  I  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  perused  the  said  writing, 
and  have  found  the  same  to  be  in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes 
named  in  the  first  class  specified  in  Section  Second  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  “An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Certain  Corporations,” 
approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto; 
and  the  same  appearing  to  be  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community, 
I  do  hereby  on  motion  of  M.  L.  Avner,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners, 
order  and  direct  that  the  said  Charter  of  the  “PENNSYLVANIA  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND”  aforesaid  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap¬ 
proved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same  and  of  this  order,  the 
subscribers  thereto  and  their  associates  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the  name 
of  “PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND”  for  the 
purposes  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

(Signed)  Robt.  S.  Frazer 

From  the  Record  President  Judge 

William  B.  Kirker  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 

Prothonotary  Allegheny  County 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  | 

County  of  Allegheny  j 

Recorded  on  this  28th  day  of  May  A.  D.,  1912  in  the  Recorder’s  Office 
of  said  County  in  Charter  Book,  Vol.  46,  Page  405  given  under  my  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  said  office  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Signed)  John  A.  Eairman,  Recorder 
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BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

As  Revised  February  10,  1936 


ARTICLE  I 
Title 

This  organization  is  a  corporation,  and  is  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

ARTICLE  II 
Object 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are: 

1.  To  save  sight  and  prevent  blindness. 

2.  To  reeducate  and  readjust  men  and  women  to  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

3.  To  find  or  furnish  remunerative  or  occupational  employment 
for  the  blind. 

4.  To  improve  generally  the  standard  of  living  among  the  blind. 

5.  To  arouse  the  public  generally  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
capabilities  and  needs  of  the  blind  so  that  the  seeing  people  may 
help  the  blind  intelligently,  constructively,  and  in  a  manner 
wholesomely  sympathetic. 

6.  To  promote  in  any  way  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

7.  To  establish  such  Branches,  or  other  local  agencies,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Membership  in  the  Association  shall  consist  of  two  classes — active 
and  associate. 

Active  membership  shall  comprise  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Branches.  Each  active  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  any  question  in  any  Annual  or  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Association  at  large,  and  in  any  meeting  of  the  Branch  with  which 
such  member  may  be  connected. 

Associate  membership  shall  comprise  all  persons  who  render  volunteer 
service  to  the  Association,  or  contribute  financially  in  any  amount. 
Associate  members  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 


American  Headquarters 

Cotton  Yam 

For 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

Cordage 

Twine 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
China  Reeds,  Ajax  Fibre, 
Rush  Fibre,  African  Fibre, 
Rice  Fibre,  Bassine,  Bahia, 
Wood  and  Bamboo 

Broom  Handles 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

A.  W*  ARCHER  CO*,  Inc* 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 
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be  entitled,  such  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor  of  the  Annual 
Meeting;  provided  that  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch  to  be  represented. 

ARTICLE  VI 

m 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of' the  Association  shall  meet  semi-annually  on 
call  of  the  President,  in  April  and  October  of  each  year,  preferably  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held,  on  call  of  the 
President,  or  at  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI I 

Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Association 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and 
a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  among 
their  own  number  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  April,  to  serve  for  one 
year  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualify;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  the  present  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Association  shall  serve  until  April  1936;  and  provided  further,  that  each 
Vice  President  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  different 
Branch.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  those  usually  incident  to  their 
respective  offices;  but  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  General  Manager,  who 
shall  be  a  Trustee  at  large,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  custody  of  all  books  and  records  of  the  Association,  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  generally.  The  officers 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  General  Manager  and  three  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  with  all  powers  usually  incident  to  such  Committee.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  meet  quarterly  and  specially  on  call  of  the 
President. 

Such  Standing  Committees  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

The  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  shall  each  give  bond  in  such 
sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  VHI 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  exercise  all  powers  and  fulfil  all  obligations 
prescribed  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  excepting  those  otherwise 
delegated  by  these  By-laws  (See  ARTICLE  IX);  provided,  however,  that 
in  matters  of  a  difference  between  Branches  or  between  a  Branch  and  the 
Association  regarding  permanent  assets,  income,  policy,  or  administration 


The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  &  Hoe 
Company 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

f 

Broom  Handles 

Mop  Handles 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  twenty-five 
years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 
everything  for  the 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rat- 

Handicraft 

Worker. 

tan,  Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 

Importers'Manufdcturers 

source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,INC. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

1  - 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Meetings  of  the  Association 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  Trustees 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business  shall  be  held  during  February  of 
each  year,  on  call  of  the  President,  at  such  place  in  Pennsylvania  as  he  shall 
therein  designate,  preferably  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  take  place  on  call  of  the 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  Chairmen  of  any  five  Branches,  and  in  such  place  in 
Pennsylvania  as  shall  be  designated  in  said  call. 


ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Trustees 

< 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Association,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  as  to  the  property  of  the  local  Branches,  shall  be  managed  and 
controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  known  as  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  local  Committees  of  Management,  known  as 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Branches.  The  Trustees  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualify. 

Each  Branch  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  have  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Accordingly,  each  Branch  shall 
nominate  annually  from  the  membership  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  three 
representatives  of  the  Branch  Board,  for  election  as  Trustees  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Provided,  however,  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  Trustees 
at  large  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  three  Trustees  of  the  Branch 
or  Branches  with  which  they  are  associated  as  Directors;  and 

Provided  further.  That  each  Branch  shall  at  the  same  time  it  nominates 
the  said  Trustees,  also  nominate  three  alternates,  who  shall,  in  the  event 
of  their  election  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  automatically 
become  Trustees  upon  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  promotion  to 
office  of  their  respective  principals;  and,  provided  further,  that  in  the 
event  a  Trustee  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  attend  such  meeting, 
his  alternate  shall  act  as  a  Trustee  at  such  meeting  in  his  place  and  stead; 
and,  if  said  alternate  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  attend  such  meeting, 
then  the  Branch  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  represented  by  such  alternate 
may  designate  some  one  of  its  members  as  a  Trustee  to  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  said  alternate  at  such  meeting. 

All  nominations  of  Trustees  and  alternates,  subject  however  to  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  paragraph  of  this  Article,  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  respective  Branch  to  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  prior  to  January  31  of  each  year,  and  the  Recording 
Secretary  shall  present  these  nominations  in  due  form  for  election  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  any  Branch  or  Branches  shall  fail  to  make  the  nomina¬ 
tions  for  election  as  Trustees  and/or  alternates,  to  which  it  or  they  shall 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  exercise  final  authority.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  appoint,  or  shall  cause  to  be  appointed,  all  officers  and  agents,  shall 
prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation,  and  shall  dismiss  them  with  or 
without  notice,  provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  the  officers  and  agents  of  a  Branch. 

Where  necessary,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  Branches,  or  Committees  of  Administration,  shall  fix  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  if  advisable,  shall  reorganize  or  dissolve  old 
Branches. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  established  a  uniform  system 
of  accountancy  for  all  the  Branches  and  shall  provide  for  a  regular  audit 
of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Association  and  its  Branches.  All  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  Association  shall  be  made  by  voucher,  signed  by  the  General 
Manager  and  Treasurer,  countersigned  by  the  Bookkeeper,  and  approved 
by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A  record  of  all  bills  against 
the  Association  and  all  payments  made,  duly  audited  and  signed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above  provisions,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  at  each  regular  meeting  thereof. 


ARTICLE  IX 

Branches  and  Branch  Boards  of  Directors 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Branches  of  the  Association  shall 
be  operated  by  local  Boards  of  Directors,  subject  always  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  provided,  however,  that  any  interest 
in  real  estate  located  in  a  community  wherein  a  Branch  has  been  organized 
and  is  being  maintained,  or  any  asset  especially  belonging  to  the  Branch, 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  or  incumbered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  local  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch,  which  shall  be 
manifested  by  a  Resolution,  to  be  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Branch  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing  has  been 
given  of  the  proposed  action. 


ARTICLE  X 

Notices,  Quorums  and  Order  of  Business 

NOTICES 

Notice  of  all  Annual  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  active  members  by  the  Recording  Secretary  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting;  and  in  case  of  special  meetings,  said  notice 
shall  contain  the  specific  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

Notice  of  all  Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  by  the  Recording  Secretary  ten  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  in  the  case  of  Special  Meetings,  said  notice 
shall  be  mailed  by  the  Recording  Secretary  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
not  less  than  three  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  include  the  specific  nature 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
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Notice  of  all  Executive  and  other  Standing  Committee  meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  sent  out  in  like  manner  at  least  three  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  in  case  of  a  special  meeting  shall  state  the 
specific  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

QUORUMS 

Twenty-five  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Seven 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  Regular  or  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  provided  three  or  more  Branches  are  represented 
thereby.  A  majority  of  the  Executive  or  of  any  other  Standing  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  order  of  any  business  at  any  meeting  whatsoever  shall  be  that 
usually  followed  in  such  meetings  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  usual 
parlimentary  practise. 


ARTICLE  XI 
Branch  By-Laws 

Each  Branch  of  the  Association  may  draft  its  own  By-laws  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  its  own  particular  community; 
provided  such  By-laws  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
By-laws  of  the  parent  organization;  and,  provided,  that  an  authenticated 
copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Alterations  in.  Amendments  to,  and  Revisions  of  the  By-Laws 

These  By-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  revised  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  active  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  voting  at 
any  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association;  provided  that  written  notice  of 
the  proposed  alterations,  amendments,  or  revision  shall  be  mailed  to  all 
the  active  members  of  the  Association  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
meeting. 
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Make  your  last  Will  and  Testament  in  favor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


^^Every  Home  a  Patron  of  Blind  SkilV* 

99  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women, 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  slogan,  by  holding  sales 
of  blind-made  products  during  the  1934-35  Club  year. 

Information  on  conducting  these  sales  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Will  your  club  help  make  this  year  100%  by  arranging  for  a 
sale  in  connection  with  your  program? 
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Col.  Louis  A.  Watres 


This  issue  of  the  seer  is  dedicated  to 
Col.  Louis  A.  Watres,  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Association,  President  of  its  Lackawanna 
Branch,  and  member  of  that  Board  of  Directors 
since  the  Branch  was  organized  in  January, 
1913.  Identified  thus  with  the  second  oldest 
Branch  of  the  Association,  Col.  Watres  has 
shown  an  unswerving  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  blind  people,  especially  those  of  Lackawanna 
County. 
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Qod  said,  ^^Let  There  Be  Light** 
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No.  2 

WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

'"T^HE  response  of  our  eight  Topical  Committees  (See  Pages  2  and  6  to 
^  22)  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree,  and  promises  interesting 

information  for  our  readers.  Moreover,  the  data  given  under  “News  Items 
from  the  Branches”  indicate  the  sort  of  outlet  THE  SEER  desires  to 
furnish  its  Branches  for  information  which,  though  primarily  local,  may 
be  of  specific  interest  to  others  engaged  in  the  work.  These  news  items 
should  be  brief  and  cryptic  rather  than  long  and  descriptive.  This  issue 
is  undoubtedly  a  history  maker  in  the  life  of  THE  SEER. 

SPECIAL  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the 
Association’s  Philadelphia  Branch  with  some  25  or  30%  of  her  time 
assigned  to  the  Association  at  large  for  the  conduct  of  special  institutes 
and  other  professional  activities  incident  to  state-wide  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision.  While  speaking 
of  state-wide  work,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  who 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  as  Supervisor  of  Industry,  to  succeed  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Hutchinson,  resigned. 

'"T^HREE  outstanding  events  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
^  quest  of  blindness  immediately  ahead  are : 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  May  24  to  30;  the  Annual  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Lions  to 
be  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  June  1  and  2;  and  the  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  scheduled  for 
June  22  to  25,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  THE  SEER  urges  as  large  an  attendance 
as  may  be  of  its  readers  upon  each  of  these  important  gatherings. 


REPORTS  OF  TOPICAL  COMMITTEES* 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

^  right  of  every  blind  person  not  to  be  blind.’’  But  however 

A  vigorous,  however  sincere  are  the  efforts  to  establish  that  right 
for  the  sightless,  few  can  ever  benefit  thereby.  The  great  proportion 
must  be  content  or  impatient  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  deprived  of 
their  human  right  to  see. 

So  keenly  do  certain  blind  persons  feel  their  loss  and  the  futility 
of  trying  to  resurrect  sightless  eyes  that  they  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  defense  of  every  man’s  rig'ht  to  see  wholly.  Therein  lies  hope  for 
every  potentially  blind  person  in  Pennsylvania — today  he  sees  and 
tomorrow,  by  virtue  of  organized  effort,  he  may  see  also. 

Scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  has  revealed  that  72% 
is  preventable  and  on  the  basis  of  setting  up  protective  measures  for 
the  seeing  public,  it  is  believed  that  the  great  waste  in  eyes  can  be 
overcome. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  sets  forth 
in  its  By-laws  three  objectives  in  support  of  that  belief: 

“1.  To  ascertain  through  study  and  investigation  any  causes, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or 
impaired  vision. 

“2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
such  causes. 

“3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes.” 

Pennsylvania  occupies  an  enviable  position  in  regard  to  the  first 
objective,  in  that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has  collected  uniform 
medical  information  concerning  the  causes  of  blindness  of  approximately 
13,000  persons  who  have  applied  for  a  pension.  Not  all  are  blind — all 
have  greatly  impaired  vision. 

Such  information,  together  with  similar  data  on  students  enrolled 
in  the  two  schools  for  the  blind,  presents  a  very  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  prevention  program.  For  example,  countless  elderly 
persons,  whose  blindness  is  caused  by  cataract,  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  surgery.  A  public  aware  of  the  specific  treatment  for  cataract  would 
never  have  failed  to  put  those  persons  in  the  way  of  medical  care  and  a 
more  comfortable,  happier  old  age. 

Glaucoma,  an  outstanding  cause  of  blindness  among  middle  aged 
pension  applicants,  presents  a  similar  picture — “No  treatment  until 
sight  was  almost  gone.”  Again,  the  public  must  know  the  symptoms 


*See  Page  2. 
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accompanying  primary  glaucoma  so  they  may  be  recognized  and  the 
sufferer  advised  to  seek  early  the  ocular  care  he  so  greatly  needs. 

Everybody  must  know  that  one  visit  to  the  doctor  is  not  enough — 
there  must  be  many  and  for  a  long  period.  The  patient  must  cooperate 
heartily  with  his  physician  in  a  united  effort  to  prolong  sight  in  the 
glaucomatous  eyes. 

Blindness  as  a  result  of  syphilis  is  identified  in  the  younger  groups 
and  this  information  opens  the  way  for  constructive  prevention  work. 
Here  again,  the  public  must  know  that  syphilitic  parents  beget  syphilitic 
children  and  that  every  syphilitic  child  is  a  potentially  blind  child. 

Traumatism  or  accidents,  so  the  Council  for  the  Blind  has  found, 
take  a  frightful  toll  in  seeing  eyes.  The  public  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  dangers  in  certain  industrial  pursuits,  in  the  home,  and  on  the  play¬ 
ground — so  aware  that  they  will  apply  the  protective  measures  provided 
in  industry  and  demand  them  where  they  are  not  provided.  The  home 
and  playground  public  has  much  to  learn  and  apply  if  blindness  from 
accidents  is  to  be  reduced. 

Facts  we  have :  Causes  of  blindness,  distribution  of  blindness, 
types  which  may  be  considered  preventable,  resources.  What  to  do 
about  it? 

The  experiences  of  agencies  which  have  administered  specific  pro¬ 
grams  for  saving  sight  bring  the  conviction  that  a  necessary  step  in 
prevention  is  the  intimate  coordination  of  public  health,  medical  and 
nursing  professions,  social  welfare  organizations,  ophthalmologists, 
venereal  disease  specialists,  industrial  hygienists,  illuminating  engineers, 
teachers  and  sociologists,  and  of  all  groups  dealing  with  incurable 
blindness. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  initial  step  might  well  be  the  assembling 
of  all  organized  groups  which  have  access  to  people.  Ophthalmologists 
first,  because  they  must  bear  the  full  force  of  the  educational  attack 
upon  the  public.  Effective  stimulation  of  community  interest  will  be 
registered  early  in  the  doctor’s  office,  so  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  who  is  to  be  referred  for  observation.  Guiders  next,  a  great  army 
of  workers  who  contact  people  in  homes,  schools,  and  industry  and 
who  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  bridge  the  gap  between  potential 
patient  and  physician.  Then  the  faithful  standbys — nurses  and  social 
workers — whose  job  it  must  l)e  to  keep  fresh  the  relationship  between 
patient  and  doctor  whether  it  be  in  a  private  office  or  hospital  clinic. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  specialized  agency  to  bring  together  all  these 
available  resources  and  use  them  to  the  greatest  capacity,  to  pick  up 
casualties  and  revive  them,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  newer,  better  methods 
which  result  from  medical  science  and  research,  to  plan  aggressive 
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campaigns — to  do  everything  that  knowledge  and  skill  can  do  to  keep 
eyes  seeing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  maintains  three  centers 
in  the  State  where  specific  programs  for  prevention  of  blindness  are 
administered.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Branches  have  set  up 
separate  departments,  which  departments  have  no  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  work  with  blind  persons  as  such.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
enjoys  the  good  fortune  of  having  a  Superintendent,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  field  of  conservation  of  vision  and  who  brings  that 
major  emphasis  to  her  work.  All  other  Branches  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  conservation  of  vision. 

The  task  of  securing  for  Pennsylvania  the  right  to  see  through  life 
is  undoubtedly  a  vast  one,  and  one  which  will  require  the  best  efforts 
of  all  professional  and  lay  organizations  for  many  years  to  come. 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
(Case  Work) 

Your  committee  on  Social  Adjustment  (Case  Work)  goes  into 
print  with  some  hesitancy.  There  is  such  an  endless  variety  of 
aspects  to  the  broad  term  ‘‘case  work,”  especially  as  practised  or 
attempted  nowadays.  Moreover,  the  three  members  comprising  this 
committee  are  located  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  “discuss”  a  program  through  correspondence.  However, 
we  offer  the  fruits  of  our  first  labor.  Our  first  instalment,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  case  work,  has  to  do  with  sorting  out  some  of  the  elements 
in  a  first  contact  between  client  and  superintendent : 

A.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Client 

1.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  place  the  Branches  have  in  it. 

2.  Uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Branch  representative  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  that  the  client  perhaps  vaguely  feels  (i.e.  If 
the  client  makes  the  first  approach). 

3.  Uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  client  wants  what  the  Branch 
has  to  offer  (i.e.  If  the  Branch  makes  the  overture). 

4.  Possibility  of  partial  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  client  in 
which  he  desires  no  interference. 

5.  Sensitiveness  of  the  newly  sightless  to  the  idea  of  being  ; 

“grouped.”  ! 

6.  Fearfulness  toward  new  suggestions  aimed  at  helping  him  re¬ 
cast  his  abilities. 

I 

7.  Possible  tendency  to  expect  his  natural  responsibilities  to  be 
removed  from  his  shoulders. 
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B.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Branch  Superintendent 

1.  Receptivity  to  whatever  picture  of  himself  the  client  wishes 
to  present. 

2.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  status  of  the  client — his  physical 
condition,  mental  capacity,  former  abilities,  and  emotional  at¬ 
titudes  toward  his  new  restrictions,  etc. 

3.  Awareness  of  the  restricted  avenues  of  perception  open  to  the 
newly  sightless  person. 

4.  Disadvantage  to  sighted  superintendent  (or  case  worker)  in 
not  being  able  to  claim  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  sightlessness,  and  not  always  to  be  aware  of  the  deep 
wells  of  courage  and  imaginativeness  that  the  unsighted  person 
must  constantly  draw  upon  in  his  contact  with  other  people. 

5.  Awareness  of  varying  degrees  of  cooperation  (or  the  opposite, 
alas)  that  may  be  expected  in  the  family,  and  that  may  help 
or  mitigate  against  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  team  work  with  the  blind  person  himself. 

6.  Realization  that  silent  and  visible  interplay  of  emotions  (through 
eyes,  facial  muscles,  quiet  smile,  hand  motions,  posture,  etc.) 
is  not  possible  between  unsighted  client  and  sighted  case  worker. 

There  are  other  and  equally  important  elements  present  in  “first 
contacts,”  too  numerous  to  list  here.  What  your  Committee  wishes  to 
point  out  mostly,  however,  is  that  both  client  and  case  worker  should 
have  equal  rights  as  to  a  mutual  recognition  of  what  is  known  and  not 
known  one  about  the  other ;  that  there  shall  be  mutual  respect  for,  and 
tolerance  of  individual  differences ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  shall  be 
on  the  part  of  both  a  sincere  wish  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  effort  on  both  sides. 

What,  then,  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  achievement  in  a  first 
meeting?  We  offer  the  following  skeleton  suggestions: 

1.  The  aims  and  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  should  be  clarified  so  that  the  client  may  know  from  the 
start  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  attempted.  He  should  be 
persuaded  that  contact  with  the  Association  may  be  of  as  brief 
or  as  long  standing  as  his  need  may  indicate — but  from  the  very 
first  it  is  well  to  keep  before  the  client  the  deep  value  of  his  own 
responsibility  toward  his  own  planning. 

2.  A  beginning  may  be  made  at  aiding  the  client  to  clarify  his  real 
need.  This  beginning  is  possible  only  when  both  client  and  case 
worker  arrive  at  a  mutual  feeling  of  sincerity  and  appreciation  of 
one  another’s  efforts. 
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3.  If  the  client  cares  to  have  a  part  in  it,  it  is  well  to  start*  some 
form  of  a  dynamic  program  at  once,  especially  with  the  newly 
sightless,  whether  it  be  a  bit  of  handwork  thoughtfully  brought 
along  by  the  visitor,  a  planned  trip  to  the  eye  specialist,  recrea¬ 
tion,  a  beginning  at  Braille,  or  the  lending  of  a  Talking  Book 
machine.  The  selection  of  this  must  rest  with  the  client.  When 
the  client  is  in  such  a  disturbed  state  of  mind  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  path  ahead,  it  is  best  to  let  him  find  his  way, 
through  the  sympathetic  interest  that  the  worker  can  offer  him, 
and  to  let  active  plans  await  a  later  opportunity. 

4.  Above  all,  both  client  and  visitor  should  know  that  whether 
confidence  has  been  established,  or  facts  have  been  revealed,  or 
the  first  knitting  stitch  has  been  accomplished,  or  nothing  at  all 
has  happened  that  can  by  any  possible  margin  be  classified  as 
dynamic — the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  whether  or  not  client  and 
visitor  both  cry  for  “More!”  No  matter  what  lies  ahead  in  their 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  wish  to  travel  together  yet  another 
mile  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  line  of  ultimate  achievement. 

The  next  contribution  to  the  Case  Work  Department  of  THE  SEER 
will  bring  us  a  story  of  achievement  by  one  of  the  Committee  members, 
whose  identity  must  be  kept  from  you  because  we  must  guard  against 
identification. 


HOME  TEACHING 
(Embossed  Reading  and  Writing) 


WHEN  you  speak  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind,  it  is  quite 
natural  to  picture  a  person  going  into  a  home  to  instruct  a  person 
without  sight.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  The  worker, 
usually  a  woman,  must  not  only  be  a  teacher,  but  much  more  than  this. 
A  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  must  be  born — not  made. 

First  of  all,  she  must  have  sympathetic  understanding.  She  often 
goes  into  a  home  where  the  person  has  been  blind  but  a  few  months, 
and  is  still  hoping  to  regain  his  sight.  The  teacher  must  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  him,  help  him  keep  up  his  spirit;  and  become  such  a 
friend  that,  when  he  finally  realizes  he  will  never  see  again,  the  teacher 
can  still  help  him  keep  up  his  courage.  She  must  understand  her  pupil 
so  well  that  she  will  not  urge  him  too  soon  to  start  training.  It  is 
necessary  to  help  him  adjust  himself  in  his  home,  and  to  work  along 
with  his  family.  She  must  study  the  family  and  teach  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  blind  member  of  the  family  circle.  This  is  often  her  hardest 
job.  After  these  things  have  been  accomplished,  the  teacher  should 
understand  her  pupil  well  enough  to  know  which  is  the  best  course  of 
instruction  for  him. 
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Again,  the  teacher  is  required  to  go  into  a  home  where  a  person  has 
been  blind  a  long  time.  He  has  been  left  alone,  the  family  not  knowing 
how  to  teach  him.  No  worker  has  been  invited  to  come  in,  either  through 
ignorance  or  sensitiveness ;  and  the  friends  have  dropped  off  one  by  one 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  entertain  him.  This  is  usually  a 
difficult  problem  to  handle.  He  has  settled  down  to  a  life  of  idleness  and 
sadness.  The  teacher  must  first  gain  his  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  family.  She  must  get  the  family,  friends,  and  community  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  no  different  than  when  he  could  see.  He  still  likes  the 
same  things,  and  needs  only  someone  to  talk  to,  someone  to  walk  with, 
someone  to  read  to  him.  A  radio  should  be  put  at  his  disposal  where 
he  can  get  information  as  well  as  entertainment;  and  a  “Talking  Book” 
should  also  be  made  available.  When  he  has  adjusted  himself  to  these 
conditions,  the  teacher  then  tells  him  that  he  can  learn  to  read  and  do 
things  for  himself.  This  is  hard  for  him  to  believe;  but  after  a  long 
time  he  realizes  she  is  right — he  can  do  things.  What  a  change  comes 
over  him ! 

In  some  cases,  the  teacher  must  act  as  social  worker — adjusting 
financial  difficulties,  home  conditions,  and  even  bringing  in  medical  aid. 
Many  times  the  blind  person  has  not  had  proper  eye  attention.  This  is 
taken  care  of  through  the  teacher.  Frequently  some  sight  is  retained,  or 
even  a  little  regained ;  and  in  many  cases,  pain  and  suffering  are  alle¬ 
viated  and  disaster  avoided. 

The  Home  Teacher  must  be  versatile.  The  word  “teacher”  in  this 
sense  does  not  mean  “teaching”  only  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  word. 
She  often  does  her  biggest  job  in  adjusting  the  individual  in  his  family 
circle,  and  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  them.  She  must 
look  after  the  religious,  recreational,  economic,  medical,  and  even  the 
mental  aspect  of  her  pupil. 

We  often  find  that  a  person,  who  has  sustained  serious  eye  trouble 
himself,  will  make  a  good  Home  Teacher.  Since  he  has  gone  through 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  pupil,  he  is  himself  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES 
(Occupational  Therapy) 

O  M  E  W  O  R  K,”  perhaps,  has  a  much  more  familiar  sound  than 
^  ^  “Home  Industries,”  but  by  this  latter,  we  also  mean  the  send¬ 
ing  of  work  to  blind  men  and  women  to  be  done  in  their  homes.  It  may 
include  any  type  of  work  of  which  the  individual  is  capable,  and  is  done 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  trained  worker.  It  is  more 
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desirable  that,  whenever  possible,  a  blind  person  should  be  provided 
with  regular  employment.  Of  this  Helen  Keller  has  written,  “There  is 
no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move  up  closer  on  the 
bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother,  but  there  is  a  divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them  to  make  a  place 
for  him — not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is 
his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God’s  greatest  gift,  the  privilege 
of  man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work.”  But  to  many  people,  especially  those 
without  sight,  it  is  not  permitted  that  they  “go  forth  unto  their  work.” 
So  in  a  way,  through  the  Home  Industries  Department,  work  is  being 
brought  to  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  having  some 
task  Which  is  yours  to  do;  and  when  you  see  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
some  of  these  workers  in  both  their  accomplishments  and  in  the 
financial  returns,  even  though  it  is  a  minimum  amount,  you  realize  that 
every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  develop  this  part  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  or  three  lines  along  which  the  work  can  be  developed, 
depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  type  of  worker.  Each  one  should  be 
and  is  an  individual  problem.  We  are  not  all  blessed  with  the  same 
talents  or  the  same  willingness  to  use  the  talents  we  have.  We  find  we 
can  divide  the  workers  into  three  groups : 

First.  The  routine  dependable  workers  who  can  make  some  of  the 
plainer  more  practical  articles  for  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady 
market,  and  which  will  assure  these  folk  a  steady,  though  small,  income 
and  a  feeling  of  having  a  job  which  is  theirs  to  do. 

Second.  These  are  the  more  versatile  folk  who  learn  rapidly  and 
who  like  to  be  making  new  things.  They  tire  of  routine  work  quickly, 
and  are  the  ones  who  can  make  the  greater  variety  of  articles,  novelties, 
etc.,  which  give  a  more  attractive  and  interesting  display  for  sales. 

Third.  Beside  the  two  groups  who  can  produce  salable  articles 
which  are,  and  should  be  neat,  clean,  and  well  made,  there  are  those  who 
are  not  so  capable  or  so  fortunate  as  the  rest.  Some  have  other  physical 
handicaps  beside  their  blindness.  They  must  of  necessity  work  much 
more  slowly.  The  need  for  help  is  usually  greater  among  this  third 
group  than  the  other  two.  They  are  less  active,  have  fewer  interests, 
and  so  need  some  employment  to  help  keep  their  hands  and  minds  busy, 
relieving  some  of  the  long  tedious  hours  of  idleness  and  aloneness,  when 
other  members  of  the  family  are  busy  at  their  own  afifairs.  The  work  of 
this  group  must  usually  be  judged  on  values  other  than  that  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Our  goal  is  that  every  blind  person,  who  is  capable,  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  useful  and  productive  life.  Home  Industries 
may  be  of  benefit  to  the  workers,  not  merely  financially  (for  there  are 
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many  who  cannot  become  economically  independent  through  their  own 
efforts),  but  as  a  possible  means  of  making  better  adjustments  to  their 
environments  in  developing  some  resources  for  their  own  entertainment. 
Home  Industries  may  be  the  means  of  starting  new  interests  and 
hobbies.  A  well  cultivated  hobby  offers  an  emotional  outlet  for  any  one 
who  pursues  it.  It  is  often  the  opening  wedge  to  companionship  which 
might  otherwise  be  closed  to  the  individual.  It  is  of  therapeutic  value 
in  that  it  helps  the  individual  to  find  new  interests  and  gives  him  other 
things  to  think  about  beside  himself.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  help 
handicapped  individuals  build  up  their  confidences,  morale,  and  abilities 
increases  their  opportunity  for  satisfactory  adjustment.  For  the  one  who 
has  recently  lost  his  sight.  Home  Industries  may  have  a  very  important 
part  in  the  rehabilitation,  building  up  confidence,  and  giving  definite 
training  in  preparing  the  individual  for  the  new  place  he  may  have  to 
make  for  himself. 

Margaret  Robins  Bennett,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  the  following 
information : — 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
Inc.,  we  had  the  entire  window  space  of  their  down-town  store  during 
our  Ninth  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  in  which  to  display  the 
machine  sew'ed  articles  made  by  our  workers.  The  Philadelphia  Branch 
shared  this  privilege  with  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women.  Miss  Anne  German  from  the  Branch,  and  Miss  Irene  Kemp 
from  the  Industrial  Home,  operated  these  electric  sewing  machines, 
making,  what  seemed  incredible  to  the  passerby,  the  articles  that  were 
displayed. 

Last  year,  in  a  questioning  frame  of  mind  both  on  our  part  and 
that  of  the  manager,  a  similar  exhibit  had  been  inaugurated ;  but  on  the 
first  day  it  proved  to  be  very  successful  from  all  sides.  The  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company  continued  to  cooperate  throughout  the 
year,  assisting  our  machine  workers  in  various  ways.  Therefore,  the 
plan  for  this  second  display  was  most  readily  accepted  and  again  was 
of  great  interest.  Furthermore,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  executives 
of  the  Singer  Company,  who  were  most  favorably  impressed  and  offered 
further  aid  through  their  Educational  Department.  This  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  we  are  sure  that  additional  ways  can  be  found  whereby 
our  workers  can  receive  further  benefits. 

Similar  cooperation  between  our  sister  Branches  and  their  local 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  representatives  might  likewise  prove 
to  be  of  mutual  advantage. 
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CIRST  of  all,  let  us  make  ourselves  clear,  so  that  we  all  will  be 
^  talking  of  the  same  thing.  “Placement,”  then,  is  the  term  we  use 
to  designate  the  perennial  attempt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  throughout  its  Branches,  to  find  remunerative  employment 
for  individual  blind  people,  whereby  they  can  support  or  partially  sup¬ 
port  themselves. 

For  a  long  time,  workers  for  the  blind  have  been  saying,  “The 
blind  can  do  things”;  and  the  general  public  have  been  nodding  their 
heads  in  complete  agreement.  Aroused,  the  general  public  will  go  much 
further  than  a  nod.  This  one  will  say,  “I  know  a  blind  man  who  can 
play  the  piano.”  Another  will  assert,  “I  know  a  blind  man  who  could 
tell  a  one  dollar  bill  from  a  five  by  the  feel.”  Yet  a  third  will  attest, 
“I  know  a  blind  woman  who  sings  solos  in  church.”  Yes,  both  workers 
for  the  blind  and  the  general  public  assure  us  that  the  blind  can  do 
things,  and  it  would  seem  that  both  were  in  absolute  agreement.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  astonishingly  dififerent. 

Workers  for  the  blind  mean  that  the  blind  can  do  certain  things 
of  an  economic  value  just  as  well  as  people  who  can  see.  They  imply 
that  the  blind  can  measure  up  in  certain  fields  of  endeavor  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  ordinarily  set  for  those  who  are  not  blind. 

The  general  public  does  not  mean  this  at  all.  What  it  means  is,  that 
for  a  totally  helpless  individual  to  play  the  piano,  however  badly,  is 
quite  an  accomplishment.  The  people  who  have  seen  blind  people  take 
“a  flier”  on  guessing  the  denomination  of  paper  money,  and  hitting  it 
right,  really  believe  that  that  blind  person  has  a  unique  accomplishment. 
The  blind  woman  who  gets  up  and  sings  a  solo  in  church  may  or  may 
not  have  ability  along  that  line,  but  the  attitude  of  the  general  listener 
is  that  she  has  done  something.  The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  these 
cases  mentioned  is,  therefore,  that  they  have  done  something — that  is, 
something  for  blind  people. 

Here  then,  we  have  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  viewpoint  of  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  general 
public  as  to  what  blind  people  can  do.  They  can  do  things.  They  can 
do  things — for  blind  people. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  Pension  Bill  for  the  blind  went  into  effect 
in  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  placement  is  concerned,  its  full  significance 
has  not  yet  been  felt.  Since,  however,  the  Bill  includes  in  its  grant 
an  amount  which  Legislators  generally  conceive  sufficient  for  sustaining 
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life,  to  those  blind  people  of  the  State  whom  we  have  said  can  do  things, 
to  those  who  are  still  young  and  ambitious,  to  those  who  desire  a  fling 
at  life,  love,  and  liberty, — it  would  seem  that,  after  all,  blind  people 
can’t  do  things,  and  are  not  expected  to. 

Dr.  Newel  Parry,  President,  California  Council  for  the  Blind,  has 
this  to  say  on  the  question  of  placement :  “The  notion  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  among  workers  for  the  blind  and  many  of  the  blind  themselves 
that  placement  agencies  should  be  created  to  persuade  employers  to 
hire  blind  workers.  Needless  to  say,  where  this  system  has  been  tried, 
it  has  proved  an  almost  total  failure.  In  the  nature  of  things,  this  could 
not  have  been  otherwise ;  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  a  responsible 
employer  cannot  be  persuaded  to  hire  a  blind  man,  all  of  whom  are 
completely  helpless  in  his  opinion,  and  all  the  importunities  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  a  worker  for  the  blind  cannot  convince  him  of  their  ability 
to  do  a  given  job.  To  act  on  this  assumption  is  to  misconstrue  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  public  in  general  and  the  employer  in  particular.” 

In  the  issue  of  THE  SEER  subsequent  to  the  present  one,  I  shall 
ask  my  colleague  and  co-committeeman,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Place¬ 
ment  Agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in 
the  field  of  placement  in  his  territory.  Then,  in  the  issue  following,  I 
shall  ask  my  co-committee  girl.  Miss  Helen  Fox,  Superintendent  of  the 
Cambria  County  Branch,  to  tell  us  of  placement  activities  there.  I  am 
certain  that  their  revelations  will  shed  much  light  on  the  question  before 
us  at  the  moment.  Then,  in  the  issue  following  that  in  which  Miss  Fox’s 
article  appears,  I  shall  take  the  stand  again  and  speak  of  placement  in 
detail  here  in  Lehigh  County.  I  am  sure  that  at  the  end  of  this  four- 
point  program,  which  the  Committee  on  Placement  hopes  to  spread 
before  you,  we  shall  have  definitely  established  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  inability  of  the  blind  to  do  things  which  hampers  us  so  much,  but 
the  unfortunate  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  do  them. 

To  illustrate :  I  have  a  placement  right  now  almost  under  my  wing — 
a  stand  in  a  good  location.  The  blind  man  I  propose  to  place  has  a  wife 
and  two  children,  and  no  income  but  his  pension.  There  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  available  for  the  use  of  this  Branch  to  carry  us  through  the 
balance  of  the  year.  Somehow,  we’ll  get  started.  It  will  be,  of  course, 
the  poorest  of  poor  starts ;  and  starts  of  this  sort,  are  not  the  ones  that 
turn  out  to  ]:)e  overwhelming  successes,  even  in  a  good  location.  This 
is  our  trouble  now.  It  has  been  our  trouble  six  times  before,  and  each 
time,  we’ve  worked  it  somehow.  I’m  betting  we  do  it  again.  If  3^011  think 
this  is  just  bravo  talk,  write  me  in  a  couple  of  months! 
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SHOP  PROBLEMS 
(Subsidized  Employment) 

IN  evaluating  the  present  status  of  workships  for  the  blind  and  pre¬ 
dicting  their  possibilities  for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  review, 
if  only  in  a  few  sentences,  the  history  of  the  development  of  workshops 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee,  knowing  its  limitations,  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  past  history  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
neither  does  it  expect  to  be  able  to  size  up  accurately  their  present  scope, 
predict  fully  their  possibilities,  nor  recommend  policies  for  the  future. 
All  that  the  committee  can  reasonably  hope  for  is  that  this  article,  as 
well  as  future  contributions  on  this  subject,  will  stimulate  discussion 
and  result  in  bringing  the  best  thoughts,  both  of  leading  personalities 
in  work  for  the  blind  and  the  interested  public,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  circulation  of  THE  SEER. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  blindness  has  been  with  us  as  long  as  life 
and  death,  it  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  nothing  concrete  was 
done  in  an  organized  form  toward  the  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind  as  a  class,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  although 
in  many  countries,  at  various  times,  the  blind  comprised  almost  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  ancient,  as  well  as  in  medieval  periods 
of  our  history,  attempts  were  made  by  public-spirited  and  religious 
leaders  to  do  something  toward  the  uplift  of  the  blind  people  as  a  class, 
but  with  little  success.  There  were  a  number  of  factors  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  failure  of  these  attempts — the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  blind;  the  attitude  of  the  blind  themselves;  the  lack  of 
systematic  education ;  and  the  absence  of  social  work  as  we  know  it 
today.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time,  certain  blind  people,  gifted  with 
unusual  ability  and  determination,  achieved  great  success  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor,  becoming  world-famous  in  spite  of  their  handicap 
and  the  absence  of  educational  facilities.  However,  the  blind  in  general 
were  struggling  hopelessly  for  their  existence  and  leading  a  degraded 
life  as  street  beggars  and  inmates  of  Alms  Houses  and  similar  chari¬ 
table  institutions. 

The  first  schools  for  the  blind  were  organized  in  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  school  was  established 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

In  their  early  development,  schools  specialized  mainly  in  educating 
the  blind.  Later  on,  within  their  limitations,  they  added  departments 
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of  manual  and  industrial  training  to  their  courses.  At  a  still  later  date, 
certain  schools  added  small  buildings  as  workshops  for  employment 
of  the  blind.  However,  after  many  years  of  strenuous  effort,  hardship, 
and  great  disappointment,  the  idea  of  workshops  in  connection  with 
schools  was  generally  abandoned  as  impracticable.  This  opened  the 
way  for  independent  and  entirely  separate  workshops  as  we  know  them 
today,  the  first  of  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1874,  under 
the  name  of  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  problem  of  mixing  the  adult  blind  with 
young  students  from  the  school  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties,  and  is, 
in  no  small  way,  responsible  for  the  failure  of  workshops  connected 
with  schools. 

While  the  schools  for  the  blind  had  a  degree  of  individuality  de¬ 
pending  on  local  conditions,  they  followed,  in  the  main,  a  definite  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  already  well-established  in  educational  institutions  at 
that  time.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  early  workshops.  Each  work¬ 
shop  was  organized  locally  without  much  regard  to  procedure  and 
policies  of  workshops  for  the  blind  in  other  localities.  The  States,  as 
well  as  their  respective  cities,  were  not  yet  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  workshops  for  the  blind,  and,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  any  funds  toward  this  undertaking.  This  condition  left  the 
workshops  for  a  while  entirely  dependent  upon  donations  from  private 
sources,  which,  in  most  cases,  were  inadequate.  Thus,  with  only  small 
working  funds,  many  workshops  were  forced  to  begin  in  unsuitable 
buildings,  poorly  equipped,  and  without  the  means  to  buy  raw  materials, 
hire  capable  people  to  instruct  the  blind  and  supervise  the  workshop,  or 
pay  the  blind  people  a  living  wage.  These  early  workshops  were  faced  with 
the  further  problem  of  educating  the  public  to  the  need  of  employment 
for  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  blind  people  can,  with  adequate 
training  produce  a  substantial  article,  equal  in  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship  to  the  same  article  manufactured  by  the  average  sighted  person. 

In  the  meantime,  still  another  problem  arose  which  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  both  the  progress  of  workshops  and  the  education  of  the  public. 
This  was  the  mendicancy  or  begging  by  blind  people  on  the  public 
thoroughfares.  As  pointed  out  before,  not  much  had  been  done  for  the 
blind  as  a  class  through  the  centuries,  and  begging  was  the  only  means 
of  support  open  to  them.  Many  of  the  blind  were  advanced  in  years  and 
claimed  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  learn  a  trade.  Others  were  married 
and  had  the  responsibility  of  raising  a  family,  and  could  not  afford  to 
give  up  this  more  profitable  pursuit  for  the  small  wage  the  shops  had 
to  offer.  The  younger  men,  after  overcoming  the  first  sensitiveness  and 
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humiliation  of  begging,  soon  found  this  occupation  more  advantageous 
than  sitting  around  at  home  in  idleness  and  being  an  economic  burden 
on  the  rest  of  the  family,  many  of  whom  were  themselves  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances.  So,  at  the  time  the  workshops  began  to  organize,  begging 
by  the  blind  was  wide-spread. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  the  workshops,  as  well  as  the  blind 
engaged  in  begging,  to  realize  that  workshops  and  begging  could  not 
exist  together,  and  both  prosper.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  work¬ 
shops  began  to  discourage  and  even  attack  mendicancy  as  a  menace  to 
organized  work  for  the  blind ;  while  the  mendicants  offered  g-reat  re¬ 
sistance  and  declared  the  workshops,  as  well  as  all  other  organized 
work  for  the  blind,  destructive  to  their  economic  existence.  Thus,  much 
effort  was  wasted  in  mutual  condemnation.  Had  the  same  amount  of 
energy  been  directed  along  constructive  lines  by  both  factions,  it  would 
have  contributed  greatly  toward  the  uplift  of  the  blind  as  a  class. 

More  recently,  the  opposing  factions  began  to  understand  each 
other  better,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  future  developments  toward 
greater  and  brighter  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 

A  DVERTISING  is  the  art  of  presenting  to  the  public,  through  news- 

papers,  magazines,  letters,  radio  programs,  and  displays,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  the  advertiser  proposes  to  furnish. 

The  sale  of  the  products  so  advertised  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  salesman  to  find  prospects,  to  know  their  needs  for  his  products,  and 
to  present  the  reasons  why  his  particular  article  should  be  used. 

These  rules  for  advertising  and  selling,  which  normal  businesses 
find  it  necessary  to  follow  in  disposing  of  their  wares,  are  also  necessary 
in  our  work  of  finding  a  market  for  blind-made  products.  However,  we 
are  faced  with  a  handicap  in  advertising  and  selling  just  as  we  are  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles.  Normal  business  in  planning  its  budget 
depends  upon  obtaining  its  sales  costs  from  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
sales.  This  practise  is  impossible  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost  already  includes  subsidies  paid  blind  workers  in  wages,  as 
well  as  the  overhead,  both  of  which  are  made  up  from  public  and  wel¬ 
fare  funds.  Therefore,  any  money  used  for  advertising  and  selling  must 
also  come  from  such  funds.  This  means  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  us  to  increase  our  advertising  in  proportion  to  the  business  which 
we  are  doing,  or  hope  to  do. 

No  one  of  the  above  forms  of  advertising,  and  neither  of  the  two 
forms  of  selling,  in  themselves,  will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose  of 
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disposing  of  our  products.  Unfortunately,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  develop  and  supervise  a 
State-wide  advertising  and  sales  plan.  Each  of  the  several  Branches 
plans  its  own  work  in  this  particular  field.  The  activities  of  the  Branches 
along  this  line  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  the 
respective  superintendents  can  give  it,  since  in  most  cases  this  work  is 
only  one  of  the  many  responsibilities  which  the  one  person  must 
assume.  For  this  reason  there  is  often  no  planned  sales  campaign,  but 
the  various  sales  activities  are  taken  care  of  as  time  permits  or  the  op¬ 
portunities  arise. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  the  impression  that  this  work  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  blind  people,  as  there  are  instances  where  blind 
persons  with  the  proper  qualifications  are  not  available.  Experience  has 
shown  that  blind  salesmen  will  generally  give  a  more  satisfactory  repre¬ 
sentation.  One  necessary  fact  to  recognize  is  that  the  public  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  using  blind-made  goods,  or  services,  unless 
the  products  are  equal  to  those  available  from  other  sources.  Hence,  it 
is  important  that  our  advertising  and  sales  representatives  do  not  play 
up  the  sympathy  side  of  the  case.  Blind  people,  for  the  most  part, 
recognize  this  fact  and  feel  a  desire  to  give  full  value  in  selling*  both 
the  product  and  the  cause  of  the  blind.  However,  we  do  believe  that  the 
name  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  will  often  gain  an  audience  which 
otherwise  might  be  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  the  advertising  and  sales  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  the  cost  of  sales  is  not  as  outstanding  as  it  might 
be,  since  most  of  the  money  spent  in  this  work  is  paid  to  blind  people. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  much  that  a  blind  person  can  do  in  preparing 
an  ad  for  a  magazine  or  newspaper ;  but  even  here,  while  sight  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  check  the  layout  and  type,  blind  people  are  quite  capable  of 
writing  the  copy. 

In  preparing  circular  letters,  the  blind  again  do  most  of  the  work, 
composing,  typing,  folding  and  preparing  them  for  mailing.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  radio  work,  the  program  itself  is  generally  put  on  by  blind 
people,  and  in  cases  where  the  proper  personnel  is  available,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  can  be  prepared  by  blind  staff  members. 

In  planning  the  display  angle  of  our  advertising  for  churches,  clubs, 
and  commercial  exhibits,  we  find  that  this  work  can  ])e  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  blind  and  partially  blind  people,  who  arrange  for  such  dis¬ 
plays,  and  actually  conduct  the  exhibit  itself. 

When  we  come  to  our  sales  work,  we  find  that  this  phase  can  be 
carried  on  entirely  by  those  for  whom  our  organization  was  brought 
into  existence.  Blind  salesmen  can  carry  on  successfully,  either  the 
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wholesale  or  retail  work.  The  telephone  selling  has  proven  to  be  an 
activity  which  can  be  carried  on  at  home  with  little  cost  of  operation, 
or  need  of  traveling.  As  for  the  wholesale  phase  of  the  work,  we  find 
that  blind  people  of  good  appearance,  who  can  meet  the  public,  can 
build  up  a  worth  while  clientele,  which  group  is  glad  to  patronize  them 
and  the  organization,  if  they  get  the  proper  service  and  the  products 
their  businesses  demand. 

Very  often  the  sales  activities  of  a  Branch  will  be  supplemented  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  work  of  local  clubs,  which,  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  program,  conduct  sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
These  organizations  do  not  confine  their  help  simply  to  the  purchase  of 
articles  by  their  members,  but  frequently  make  contacts  with  friends, 
which  lead  to  worth  while  continuous  wholesale  business.  'Here  again, 
our  activity  parallels  that  of  normal  business  where  friendships  are  used 
to  attain  a  desired  contact. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Advertising  and  Sales,  in  their  application 
to  work  for  the  blind,  it  seems  that  there  are  three  outstanding  facts : — 

1 —  Our  work  requires  a  well  planned  advertising  and  sales  program 
just  as  much  as  any  normal  business  which  hopes  to  get  the 
most  out  of  its  possible  markets. 

2 —  There  is  a  definite  need  for  sufficient  funds  to  develop  and  carry 
on  a  State-wide  advertising  and  sales  campaign  in  Pennsylvania. 

3 —  Care  must  be  exercised  in  all  advertising  and  sales  efforts  to 
avoid  the  sympathy  plea  in  connection  with  sales. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

TWO  sections  of  the  State,  widely  separated  in  distance,  though  not 
in  purpose,  are  represented  in  the  material  selected  for  this  issue 
of  THE  SEER  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Relations.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Branch,  denotes  active  progress  in  the  service  of  her  Branch,  as  seen  in 
the  following  article  entitled,  “A  Community  with  an  Association  for 
the  Blind” : — 

“An  Association  for  the  Blind  in  any  community  is  a  recognized 
factor  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  within  the  area  which  it 
serves. 

“There  are  a  number  of  agencies  in  every  community  working 
towards  this  same  goal  in  the  interests  of  sighted  families,  while  an 
Association  for  the  Blind  alone  labors  to  promote  health,  happiness  and 
education,  to  secure  better  housing  facilities,  to  advance  job  placement, 
conservation  of  vision  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
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“Within  the  past  few  years,  various  organizations  have  recognized 
the  large  field  of  work  covered  by  an  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  have 
rendered  special  types  of  service  in  its  behalf.  At  present,  the  Lions 
Clubs  throughout  this  district,  as  in  many  other  sections  of  the  State, 
are  lending  a  helping  hand  wherever  possible.  This  service  is  being 
conducted  through  eye  conservation  work,  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren,  and  the  sponsoring  of  the  White  Cane  Movement  in  this  County. 

“The  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club,  the  Catholic 
Women’s  Club,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Juniors,  cooperating  with  the 
local  Association  for  the  Blind,  set  up  an  eye  conservation  program  as  a 
part  of  their  yearly  social  service  work. 

“The  Development  of  our  Public  Relations  program  was  furthered 
by  organizing  an  auxiliary  to  the  Association  with  a  membership  of  four 
hundred.  This  group  assumes  full  responsibility  for  our  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind,  and  gives  volunteer  service  once  a  week.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  purchased  a  Talking  Book  for  the  blind,  an  adding  machine  for  the 
office,  and  a  small  duplicating  machine.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  group, 
however,  is  to  finance  all  work  done  for  the  preschool  blind  child,  such  as 
hospital  attention,  treatment  by  physicians,  care  of  the  eyes,  and  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  a  blind  baby. 

“In  addition  to  our  affiliations  previously  described,  the  Lancaster 
Branch  is  one  of  seventeen  agencies  comprising  the  Lancaster  Welfare 
Federation. 

“Within  the  past  month,  our  Branch  has  affiliated  itself  with  the 
Social  Exchange,  where  all  active  agencies  list  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  contact.  The  data  thus  acquired  has  proved  invaluable,  because 
of  the  important  information  available  from  other  agencies,  which 
previously  contacted  families  having  a  blind  member.  It  serves  also 
to  bring  us  into  closer  relations  with  other  agencies  in  the  community, 
which  are  advancing  general  public  welfare  and  facing  problems  similar 
to  ours.” 

The  Lancaster  Branch  has  been  used  as  an  example,  but  we  are 
assured  that  every  community  in  which  there  is  an  Association  for  the 
Blind  receives  the  benefits  of  much  needed  service,  which  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  communities  throughout  the  State. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  comprehensive  program  of  publicity.  No  single  ac¬ 
complishment  during  the  past  year  has  contributed  as  much  to  our 
harmonious  relations  with  the  public  as  our  Second  Annual  Fair,  which 
was  held  at  headquarters  early  in  February.  This  event  was  publicised 
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so  extensively  that  we  shall  omit  any  description  of  its  details,  for 
already  these  are  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time  to  estimate  as  best  we  can,  the  value  and  extent 
of  its  results. 

Approximately  four  thousand  people  attended  the  Fair,  which  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  period  of  four  days.  A  tour  of  inspection  was  planned  for 
all  visitors,  enabling  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  types 
of  work  pursued  in  our  several  departments.  Public  appreciation  of 
our  work  was  manifested  by  the  large  attendance,  and  the  personal 
interest  expressed  by  our  guests.  This  enterprise  has  secured  for  us 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  many  business,  educational,  and  social 
interests,  whose  future  assistance  is  assured  by  the  measure  of  support 
they  have  already  given.  We  have  developed  and  strengthened  public 
interest  in  our  work,  and  by  so  doing,  have  promoted  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 

The  favorable  attitude  of  the  press  in  publicising  and  advancing  this 
work,  proves  our  relative  value  to  the  community  which  we  serve.  The 
liberal  space  concessions  accorded  us  in  the  daily  and  community  papers 
are  indicative  of  our  service  as  a  constructive  organization,  also  of  the 
public  interest  expressed  in  our  efforts  and  achievement.  Necessarily, 
it  is  the  policy  of  all  newspapers  to  print  only  such  items  as  appeal  to 
the  interests  or  promote  the  welfare  of  their  readers,  for  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  policy.  If  the  publicity  re¬ 
ceived  may  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  our  value  to  the  community,  the 
results  are  very  encouraging,  for  thirty-four  articles  appeared  in  papers 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  connection  with  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Fair. 

A  tabulation  of  complimentary  tickets  sent  to  representative  groups, 
showed  that  the  largest  proportionate  attendance  came  from  the  Social 
Register,  comprised  of  persons  who  ordinarily  are  occupied  with  obliga¬ 
tory  functions  and  social  affairs.  This  fact  apparently  indicates  that  the 
value  and  m'agnitude  of  our  work  is  recognized  by  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  who  feel  a  degree  of  personal  responsibility  in  our  success  as 
an  Association. 

The  four  thousand  guests  who  visited  our  several  Departments  and 
witnessed  the  blind  workers  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  useful  employ¬ 
ment,  became  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
organization.  Their  support  and  friendship  will  contribute  to  our  future 
progress,  which  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
services  we  render — for  any  agency  must  have  public  cooperation,  if 
it  is  to  continue  as  a  public  benefit. 


Make  your  last  Will  and  Testament  in  favor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 


ALTOONA 

A  REMARKABLE  story  with  a  happy  ending  comes  to  us  from 
Mr.  Harry  Auen,  Blair  County  Branch  Superintendent.  One  of  the 
County  schools  referred  a  boy  of  twelve  to  this  Branch  for  eye  treatment 
and  glasses.  Early  examinations  made  by  eye  physicians  did  not  reveal 
the  cause  of  failing  sight,  and  eventually  the  boy  became  totally  blind. 
He  complained  that  he  was  unable  to  chew  his  food  because  his  gums 
were  sore.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  his  teeth,  and,  although  he  had 
his  second  set  of  teeth,  which  were  perfectly  sound,  a  third  set  was 
crowding  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  gums.  As  the  second  teeth  were 
gradually  removed  definite  progress  was  noted,  and  physicians  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  boy  will  regain  normal  sight. 

In  this  case,  new  teeth  will  bring  a  new  future,  for  out  of  this 
abnormal  circumstance  normal  sight  will  be  restored.  If  Robert  Ripley 
had  learned  of  this  case  before  it  was  reported  by  Harry  Auen,  it  might 
have  appeared  under  the  caption  “Believe  it  or  not.” 

JOHNSTOWN 

"KTEWS  from  this  center  is  of  a  mixed  character — partly  good  and 
^  ^  partly  bad.  Miss  Helen  Fox,  Cambria  County  Branch  Superin¬ 
tendent,  reports  that  four  men  were  employed  in  P.  W.  A.  project  work, 
also  one  woman  was  employed  in  the  sewing  project  after  receiving 
special  training  at  Branch  headquarters.  Two  other  men  were  employed 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  Two  Stands, 
operated  by  blind  persons,  were  destroyed  in  the  recent  flood,  and  ten 
families  with  whom  we  have  contacts,,  suffered  serious  losses  when  the 
water  forced  them  to  leave  their  homes.  The  equipment  of  the  Johnstown 
Braille  class  was  completely  destroyed. 

SCRANTON 

The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gunster,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  Branch,  brings  expressions  of  regret  from  her  asso¬ 
ciates  and  many  friends.  During  the  past  sixteen  years,  her  devoted 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  won  for  her  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  those  whom  she  served  and  assisted.  This  item  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Miss  Jeanette  Reese,  who  also  informs  us  that  the  Ninth 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  of  this  district,  was  held  in  Scranton 
during  the  week  of  March  16,  1936.  Church  organizations  and  the  Lions 
Club  rendered  valuable  aid,  being  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  enterprise.  Sales  of  blind-made  products  for  the  Week  totaled  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars. 
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HARRISBURG 

MISS  KATHRYN  HARLACHER,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  reports  that  a  handicraft  class  has  been 
formed,  giving  blind  women  the  opportunity  of  becoming  more  pro¬ 
ficient  in  needlework  and  other  favorite  domestic  pursuits.  Volunteer 
instructors  from  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Branch  offer  their  services  each 
week,  and  the  classes  are  usually  followed  by  social  events.  The  class 
held  a  Christmas,  a  Valentine,  and  a  Washington  Birthday  party, 
besides  other  social  functions. 


- o - 

SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
By  Charles  B.  Hayes 

The  blind  have  many  problems  in  common  with  their  seeing  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  addition,  the  blind  also  have  the  peculiar  problems 
resulting  from  their  lack  of  sight.  The  latter  are  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  these  notes. 

Blindness  is  a  physical  handicap  and  only  indirectly  affects  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  But  since  the  eye  is  the  chief  faculty  of  objective 
perception,  the  absence  of  its  services  modifies  and  even  limits  the  range 
of  information  reaching  the  mind  of  the  individual  without  sight.  But 
this  handicap  has  been  overcome  by  poets,  architects,  mathematicians, 
novelists,  statesmen,  orators,  editors,  and  scores  of  workers  in  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  vocations  of  mankind.  Blindness,  then,  is  not  a  bar  to  ac¬ 
complishment,  usefulness,  and  service  to  oneself  and  to  others.  But 
the  sightless  man  or  woman  must  do  all  the  work  and  make  all  the 
preparation  required  of  seeing  people.  In  addition,  he  or  she  must  meet 
and  overcome  all  the  handicaps  which  accompany  blindness. 

Certainly,  the  first  of  these  is  locomotion.  Every  child  must  learn 
to  crawl,  to  walk  and  then  to  run.  The  blind  babe  encounters  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  direction  with  his  second  step.  The  difficulty  remains  throughout 
life,  and  is  always  a  question  of  muscle  and  movement  in  spite  of  what¬ 
ever  other  attainment  the  blind  person  may  secure. 

Movement  for  the  seeing  is  involuntary.  Men  do  not  sit  long  in 
one  place  at  one  time,  and  they  stand  even  less.  The  restlessness  and 
impatience  of  inaction  are  familiar  to  the  most  careless  observer.  The 
blind  need  the  best  physical  education  obtainable.  This  physical  train¬ 
ing  should  run  through  all  the  years  of  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence, 
youth,  and  early  maturity.  After  the  body  has  been  developed  and 
trained,  physical  exercise  should  be  maintained  for  health  and  vigor. 
The  form  will  depend  on  the  taste  and  environment  of  the  individual, 
but  the  necessity  for  bodily  energy  and  activity  is  universal. 


THE  SEER 
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Its  best  form  is  work.  Daily  tasks,  regularly  performed,  are  the 
surest  guarantee  of  health  and  strength.  Substitutes  are  useful  but  they 
lack  many  elements  that  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  habits  and  char¬ 
acter  of  every  individual. 

This  physical  problem  for  the  blind  is  accentuated  by  all  the  love 
and  sacrifice  that  cherish  and  indulge  the  sightless  babe,  and  that  claim 
special  favors  for  the  blind  youth  at  home,  on  the  playground,  and  in 
school.  It  is  never  clearly  recognized  and  realized  by  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  until  as  men  or  women  they  try  to  enter  upon  the  serious  duty  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  The  competition  for  money  is  so  keen,  that  loco¬ 
motion  is  often  a  prerequisite  to  its  successful  pursuit.  The  socialization 
of  the  blind  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  this  problem  of  movement, 
and  can  be  fully  realized  only  in  proportion  as  locomotion  becomes  free 
and  normal. 

For  those  blessed  with  sight  for  a  few  years,  and  those  with  partial 
vision,  the  problem  is  easier.  But  even  for  an  athlete  who  becomes  blind 
in  early  manhood  the  handicap  of  locomotion  remains  fundamental.  It  is 
less  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  money  to  hire  a  guide, 
but  here,  too,  the  hireling  is  still  a  hireling,  and  awkwardness  remains 
awkwardness,  and  the  average  man  on  the  street  observes  quickly 
whatever  bad  habits  the  blind  person  may  .exhibit. 

In  social  intercourse  there  are  many  forms  of  expression  and  group 
sentiment  that  the  blind  need  to  understand ;  there  are  smiles  and 
frowns,  blushes  and  flushes,  glances  that  welcome  and  glances  that 
repel,  as  well  as  thousands  of  silent  forces  that  make  up  a  large  part  of 
life.  To  look  into  the  face  of  your  friend  is  a  great  privilege.  Likewise, 
to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  one’s  opponent  is  a  great  protection. 
The  human  face  is  a  wonderful  book.  Its  revelations  are  sometimes 
conscious,  but  often  unconscious ;  and  unfortunately,  this  unconscious 
expression  is  most  likely  to  be  genuine.  Not  to  be  able  to  recognize  and 
utilize  this  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  blindness.  This 
faculty  of  observation  and  interpretation  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  per¬ 
sonality.  The  blind  should  use  every  resource  and  every  energy  to 
possess  it.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  development  than  of  training  or  in¬ 
struction.  Its  absence  is  not  due  to  blindness  alone,  for  it  marks  the 
sighted  in  like  manner  and  in  slightly  lower  degree. 

The  blind  need  to  learn  appreciation,  self-denial,  contentment, 
self-control,  self-sacrifice,  adaptation,  cheerfulness,  good  humor,  and 
many  other  fundamental  qualities  that  adequate  socialization  requires. 
A  request  for  sympathy  is  frequently  construed  as  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Circumstances  and  conditions  require  assistance  often  enough 
to  induce  the  blind  man  to  desist  from  needless  importunity.  Most 
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people  are  generous  enough  to  lend  a  helping  hand  where  it  is  needed, 
but  such  a  hand  brings  assistance  and  not  support.  Do  not  expect  too 
much.  Sensual  ease  is  as  despicable  in  the  blind  as  in  others.  Though 
the  blind  cannot  see  the  sunlight,  they  can  feel  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  this 
ought  to  be  their  message  to  the  world. 

The  cultivation  of  a  hobby  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  maintaining 
a  wholesome  attitude.  There  are  too  many  such  hobbies  to  catalogue, 
but  all  of  them  are  helpful.  Many  hobbies  are  expensive,  and  appeal  only 
to  the  wealthy;  such  recreations  are  open  only  to  the  few.  But  the  best 
hobbies  are  most  frequently  the  outgrowth  of  personal  preferences  that 
have  value  within  themselves  and  appeal  at  the  same  time  to  one’s 
associates. 

Participation  in  group  activities  is  essential.  The  church,  service, 
and  music  clubs  ofifer  the  best  fields  in  most  communities.  But  there 
are  many  other  inviting  avocations.  The  blind  man  or  woman  with  a 
contribution  of  any  value  will  always  find  a  hearty  welcome. 

Unfortunately,  poverty  and  blindness  too  often  go  together.  But 
this  is  no  excuse  for  moroseness  or  dry  rot.  Above  all,  the  blind  need 
clean  habits  and  clean  hands.  The  socialization  of  the  foul  and  the 
impure  is  impossible  among  worthy  people.  But  luckily,  this  field  is 
small  and  those  in  it  are  few.  Honest  poverty  with  honest  industry  and 
effort  will  always  command  respect. 

The  blind  should  measure  their  demands  by  their  own  contributions. 
The  deepest  and  purest  joys  of  life  flow  within.  Not  what  we  give  but 
what  we  share  is  the  measure  of  our  actual  worth.  Penelope  waited  and 
worked  during  the  day  in  order  that  she  might  pull  out  her  work  the 
next  day  and  wait  longer.  Her  ideal  has  made  her  one  of  the  heroines  of 
all  the  ages.  Perhaps  the  blind  may  emulate  her  example. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1937  CONVENTION 

'  I  ’  HE  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
^  for  the  Blind,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  selected 
Toronto,  Canada  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  1937  Convention  of  the 
Association. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Toronto 
Convention  and  Tourists’  Association,  Inc.,  have  both  assured  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  every  step  will  be  taken  to  arrange  for  the  convenience  and 
well  being  of  the  delegates.  There  will  be  no  duty  on  exhibits  sent  to 
Canada  or  returning  to  the  United  States.  There  will  be  a  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  on  advertising  matter,  samples,  and  souvenirs,  but  any  duty  thus 
imposed  will  be  paid  by  the  Convention  and  Tourists’  Association. 

STETSON  K.  RYAN,  Secretary. 


Every  Home  a  Patron  of  Blind  SkilP^ 

99  Clubs  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women, 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  slogan,  by  holding  sales 
of  blind'made  products  during  1934'35  Club  year. 

Information  on  conducting  these  sales  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Will  your  club  help  make  this  year  100%  by  arranging  for  a 
sale  in  connection  with  your  program? 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRANCHES 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Beaver  Falls 
Bethlehem 

Butler 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 


Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

Philadelphia 


Get  Off  the  Beaten  Path  This  Year! 

Come  to  New  Mexico  where  history  began  in  America  and 
where  the  Old  West  of  the  Pioneers  still  lingers. 

Here  is  what  was  once  New  Spain  and  what  is  today  New 
Mexico,  the  valiant  Spanish  Conquistadors  were  writing  the 
first  pages  of  American  history  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

Coronada  in  1540  blazed  a  trail  from  Mexico  City,  crossed 
and  recrossed  these  plains  and  mountains  and  camped  for  the 
>  winter  near  Tucumcari. 

Today,  nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  you  can  follow  the 
great  explorer’s  footsteps  and  find  mile  after  mile  of  the  best 
dwarf  and  standard  Broomcorn  produced  in  America. 

Follow  Coronada’s  trail  with  us  and  save  money  on  your 
Broomcorn  purchases.  Cheap  land;  low  taxes,  low  cost  of  pro' 
duction.  Dwarf  equal  to  Vici  and  Elk  City,  Standard  equal  to 
Lindsay.  Crop  is  now  going  into  the  bale. 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO 

“Out  Where  The  West  Begins” 


American  Headquarters 

For 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
China  Reeds,  Ajax  Fibre, 
Rush  Fibre,  African  Fibre, 
Rice  Fibre,  Bassine,  Bahia, 
Wood  and  Bamboo 

Broom  Flandles 

Cotton  Yarn 
Cordage 

Twine 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

ARCOLA, 

ILLINOIS 

The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  &L  Hoe 
Company 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

• 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

Broom  Handles 

business  at  the  same  old 

Mop  Handles 

stand  for  over  twenty- 

five  years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 
everything  for  the 
Handicraft 

1 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Worker 

Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Flave  served  the  Trade  for 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

many  years, as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130,BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request* 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  competitive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  dc  BAG  CO. 

SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


Have  Your 

Piano  Tuned  and 
Repaired 

By  a 

Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 


J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 

UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


Always  Ready 
to 

Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 

C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wire 


for 


Brooms  Seneca  Brand 

Wire 

Represents 
Highest 

Quality  &  Service 


Brushes 

Mops 


Please  send  your 
orders  to 

The  Seneca  Wire 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(Trustees  at  Large) 

. .  .  Honorary  President 

. President 

. .  .First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
,  .Third  Vice  President 

. Treasurer 

, .  .Recording  Secretary 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Trustees — V.  R.  Ray,  W.  J.  Wilkofsky,  H.  L.  Liebendorfer 
Alternates — Mrs.  J.  I.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  VV.  K.  Gordon,  John  Senior 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Trustees — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Harry  B.  Davis,  Harry  L.  Peifer 
Alternates — Raymond  L.  Wenger,  Philip  K.  Howard,  K.  Raymond  Titlow 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Trustees — D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  J.  E.  Corn 
Alternates — Harry  L.  Johnston,  Fred  G.  Pearce,  H.  J.  Baum 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Trustees — E.  J.  C.  Grohman,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  William  McAlpine 

Alternates — Adolph  H.  Oesterling,  Miss  Elizabeth  Borland,  Miss  Orville  Thompson 
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Charles  Bishop  Hayes 


This  issue  of  the  seer  is  affectionately 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Bishop 
Hayes,  1882-1936,  practical  philosopher,  whole¬ 
some  friend  of  blind  ])eople,  and  Christian 
gentleman.  To  have  known  Air.  Hayes  is  to 
have  widened  one’s  horizon,  to  have  deepened 
one’s  faith  in  his  fellowmen,  and  to  have  len  gth- 
ened  one’s  span  to  eternity. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  seer  sees  in  the  addition  of  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  beginning  of  an  active  campaign  of  public  education  concern¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  major  objectives.  (See  page  6).  As  an  ex-service 
man,  Mr.  Harrison  brings  to  the  cause  of  civilian  blind  people,  the 

prestige  and  equipment  incident  to  his  military 
and  other  special  training.  His  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  Sales  Engineer  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing*  Company, 
and  later,  before  and  after  his  blindness,  as 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Credit  Manager  of 
the  Robbins  Electric  Company,  insure  an  easy 
and  convincing  approach  to  the  problems  and 
personag*es  with  which  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  deal.  Mr.  Harrison’s  immediate  objective 
is  that  of  preparing  the  way,  through  confer¬ 
ences  with  proper  governmental  and  other  key 
people,  for  a  wider  and  more  practical  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  stands. 


Philip  N.  Harrison 


IN  the  election  of  Mr.  John  B.  Mohler,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Venango  County  Branch,  the  work  in  this  area  is  expected  to 
go  forward  with  renewed  effectiveness.  Mr.  Mohler  has  a  background 
including  business  and  colleg'iate  training,  as  well  as  several  years  of 
special  experience  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Association's  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch. 
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AS  we  go  to  press,  the  gratifying  infonnaiion  comes  to  hand  that 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker,  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  has  been 
chosen  Medical  Eye  Worker  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  to  begin 
work  September  1.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Brubaker’s  return  to 
the  circle  of  our  Branch  Department  Heads  and  shall  expect  a  definite 
forward  movement  along  the  lines  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Oscar  Gibson 

The  great  majority  of  people,  irrespective  of  position  or  personal 
circumstances,  will  freely  acknowledge  that  blindness  is  a  serious 
physical  handicap.  They  -will  further  agree  that  persons  thus  afflicted 
are  entitled  to  such  aid  and  consideration  as  will  reduce  their  natural 
handicap  and  contribute  to  their  advantages.  This  attitude  on  the  part 
of  society  may  provide  the  means  for  advancement,  but  the  way  can  be 
found  only  by  the  blind  individual  himself. 

This  realization  on  the  part  of  interested  groups  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  blind  people  prompted  them  to  establish  organizations  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  persons  without  sight.  As  these  projects  developed, 
they  not  only  included  employment  for  the  blind,  but  extended  their 
efforts  in  conserving  vision  and  preventing  needless  blindness. 

It  is  pathetic,  but  equally  true,  that  no  social  reform  is  attempted 
until  long  after  its  need  is  apparent.  Work  for  the  blind  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule  for  it  has  been  virtually  forced  upon  each  bewildered  com¬ 
munity.  The  expansion  of  industry,  the  growth  of  populous  centers  of 
trade,  the  toll  of  accident  and  disease  brought  thinking  people  to  the 
realization  that  blindness  was  on  the  increase,  that  definite  action 
should  be  taken  for  its  prevention,  and  that  the  blind  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  permanent  maintenance,  preferably  through  their 
individual  efforts  and  capabilities. 

Like  other  organizations,  similar  in  character  and  purpose,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  seeks  to  accomplish  these 
objectives,  but  its  program  extends  even  further  for  it  not  only  advocates 
economic  security  for  the  blind,  but  includes  their  social  welfare  and 
vocational  guidance.  Objectives  may  be  judged  by  the  purposes  they 
serve.  This  being  true,  let  us  consider  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  is  conceded 
to  be  a  worthy  endeavor,  for  sight  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset  by  all 
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who  possess  it.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  that  prevention  work  is 
a  health  measure,  and  that  hospitals  and  clinics  are  sufficient  to  admin¬ 
ister  required  aid.  It  is  true  that  these  agencies  are  well-equipped  to 
give  necessary  treatment  and  to  prescribe  for  serious  eye  conditions, 
but  their  services  are  seldom  soug^ht  before  the  patient  becomes  alarmed 
and  the  ill  effects  are  far  advanced.  Our  health  agencies  deal  with 
effects,  but  they  have  little  jurisdiction  over  the  causes.  It  is  our  objec¬ 
tive,  through  prevention  work,  to  eliminate  causes  of  blindness.  The 
chief  progress  in  prevention  work  will  be  made  by  removing  the  causes 
of  blindness,  rather  than  by  treating  the  effects,  for  the  effect  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  cause. 

When  the  application  of  preventive  measures  is  unavailing,  or 
quite  impossible,  as  in  cases  of  sudden  accident  or  incurable  eye  condi¬ 
tions,  the  newly  blinded  persons  should  be  rehabilitated  as  time,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  service  are  recjuired  to  adjust  them  to  their  future  positions 
in  life.  For  this  reason,  special  training  should  be  provided  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  extended,  not  only  for  the  adult  blind,  but  also  for  the  younger 
element  upon  completion  of  scholastic  training.  There  is  little  use 
in  offering  people  work,  unless  they  are  equipped  to  discharge  their 
duties ;  and  to  insure  such  performance,  the  individual  should  receive 
careful  and  specific  training  in  preparation  for  the  pursuit  adapted  to 
his  capabilities. 

Although  vocation  guidance  is  equally  important  to  the  youth  and 
adult,  the  latter  is  under  a  disadvantage,  being  obliged  to  spend  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  new  surroundings  and  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  new  modes  of  living.  Rehabilitation  forms  the  basis  of 
training  for  the  adult  blind  and  should  be  accompanied  by  vocational 
guidance. 

The  placement  of  blind  and  partially  blind  persons  in  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  is  vitally  important,  both  for  individual  success 
and  for  collective  opportunity.  Public  skepticism  and  statutory  restric¬ 
tions  are  the  chief  barriers  in  the  way  of  placement.  Public  confidence 
should  be  stimulated  in  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  blind  individual, 
for  there  are  many  types  of  work  which  he  can  perform  if  given  reason¬ 
able  encouragement  and  a  fair  chance.  Even  if  the  income  thus  derived 
is  inadequate  for  personal  maintenance,  the  relief  grants  and  pensions 
given  in  many  states  supplement  earnings  to  the  extent,  that  combined, 
they  constitute  a  fair  livelihood. 

The  functions  of  workshops  for  the  blind  are  as  essential  as  they 
are  manifold.  Their  various  departments  reflect  the  trades  commonly 
adapted  to  blind  workers,  and  provide  op})ortunities  for  employment 
which  can  be  secured  from  no  other  source.  Besides  providing  a  number 
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of  blind  people  with  routine  employment,  the  shop  can  determine  in¬ 
dividual  ability,  and  thus  recommend  the  vocational  guidance  or  place¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  achieve  ultimate  success.  Individual  effort  alone 
may  bring  success  to  blind  persons  in  exceptional  cases,  but  without 
organization  the  vast  majority  can  never  obtain  permanent  social  or 
economic  benefits. 

Our  objectives,  as  stated  with  respect  to  their  significance,  are:  First, 
Prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision ;  second.  Vocational 
Guidance,  to  fit  individuals  for  active  employment  according  to  the 
separate  capacity  of  each ;  third,  Rehabilitation  of  newly  blinded  persons 
whose  changed  surroundings  incapacitate  them  for  normal  duty ;  fourth. 
Employment  through  shops  or  Branches  for  those  who  are  employable, 
but  do  not  possess  industrial  initiative ;  fifth.  Placement  of  blind  persons 
in  commercial  and  industrial  fields,  including  the  necessary  preparatory 
training ;  and  sixth,  finally  and  fundamentally,  to  educate  the  public 
generally  to  an  increasingly  clear  understanding  of  the  capabilities  and 
rights  of  its  blind  citizens. 


Get  Off  the  Beaten  Path  This  Year! 

Come  to  New  Mexico  where  history  began  in  America  and 
where  the  Old  West  of  the  Pioneers  still  lingers. 

Here  is  what  was  once  New  Spain  and  what  is  today  New 
Mexico,  the  valiant  Spanish  Conquistadors  were  writing  the 
first  pages  of  American  history  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

Coronada  in  1540  blazed  a  trail  from  Mexico  City,  crossed 
and  recrossed  these  plains  and  mountains  and  camped  for  the 
winter  near  Tucumcari. 

Today,  nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  you  can  follow  the 
great  explorer’s  footsteps  and  find  mile  after  mile  of  the  best 
dwarf  and  standard  Broomcorn  produced  in  America. 

Follow  Coronada’s  trail  with  us  and  save  money  on  your 
Broomcorn  purchases.  Cheap  land,  low  taxes,  low  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Dwarf  equal  to  Vici  and  Elk  City,  Standard  equal  to 
Lindsay.  Crop  is  now  going  into  the  bale. 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO 

“Out  Where  The  West  Begins” 


REPORTS  OF  TOPICAL  COMMITTEES* 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

SIX  months  ago  the  Directors  of  the  AVilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  decided  to  include  in  their 
activities  a  prevention  of  blindness  program,  and  to  that  end  employed 
an  executive,  whose  major  training  and  experience  had  been  in  .the 
sight  saving  field. 

Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  the  newly  appointed  secretary,  began  her 
work  by  interpreting  prevention  of  blindness  measures  to  hospitals, 
clinics,  health  and  social  welfare  agencies  in  the  community,  and  to  the 
local  ophthalmologists.  A  cooperative  working  basis  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  thereby,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  worker  calling 
for  assistance  with  an  ‘‘eye  case.”  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
social  work  and  one  which  must  be  observed  if  our  service  is  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  and  effective.  Miss  Campbelks  knowledge  of  her  subject  at  once 
arrests  the  attention  of  social  and  health  groups  and  stimulates  their 
desire  to  integrate  special  eye  health  measures  with  the  service  they 
render  to  the  community.  It  increases  the  volume  of  sound  eye  work 
and  in  proportion  sight  will  be  conserved  and  actual  blindness  averted. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  initiated  its  prevention  of  blindness  program 
three  years  ago  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Bru¬ 
baker,  by  first  making  a  careful  study  of  all  social  and  health  resources 
in  Allegheny  County,  pooling  them  and  establishing  a  concerted  effort 
directed  toward  better  and  prolonged  sight.  This  program  is  being 
carried  along*  by  Aliss  Alarcella  Cohen  through  cooperation  with  the 
various  social  agencies,  the  medical  resources,  the  schools,  and  some 
lay  organizations ;  and  has  established  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  De¬ 
partment  as  one  of  the  community  resources,  set  up  to  assist  in  any 
form  of  prevention  or  conservation. 

As  the  result  of  very  good  cooperation  with  many  lay,  as  well  as 
professional  groups,  a  sight-saving  class  was  established  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1934;  and  in  the  same  year,  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  and 
sale  of  fireworks  was  passed. 

Perhaps  the  main  object  of  the  program  has  been  one  of  education, 
and  this  has  been  carried  along  the  lines  of  making  the  community 
“eye  conscious.”  Talks  are  given,  exhibits  held,  and  individual  cases 
are  used  as  avenues  of  enlarging  the  scope.  It  is  felt  that  acquainting 
a  social  worker,  a  teacher,  or  any  interested  individual  with  the  benefits 
and  values  of  eye  care  in  one  specific  instance  will  help  that  person  to 
recognize  need  in  other  instances,  and  to  realize  that  aid  can  be  given 
*See  Page  2. 
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and  that  much  blindness  is  needless.  An  effort  is  constantly  being  made 
to  spread  the  information  that  glasses  do  not  offer  the  solution  or  cure 
to  all  eye  problems.  The  question  of  pathology  is  raised,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  point  out  that  glasses  do  not  prevent  blindness,  but  that  proper 
treatment  of  a  pathological  condition  may  do  so.  Glasses  are  provided 
in  many  cases,  but  generally  in  an  effort  to  further  cooperation  and 
to  make  a  wedge  whereby  education  can  be  started  along  the  lines  of 
true  prevention.  The  Department  has  a  standing  rule  that  no  prescrip¬ 
tion  written  by  an  optometrist  is  to  be  recognized,  not  because  optome¬ 
trists  are  not  capable  refractionists,  but  because  the  need  for  examination 
and  diagnosis  by  an  ophthalmologist  must  be  emphasized.  In  all  refer¬ 
rals,  the  basis  of  procedure  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  recommendation 
of  the  examining  ophthalmologist. 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  entered  the  field  of  prevention  five  months 
ago,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  straightway  set  about  building  a  new 
committee  to  carry  on  the  work.  Its  members  represent  the  County 
Medical  Society,  Department  of  Health,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  American  Red  Cross,  Public  and  Parochial 
Schools,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  all 
Church  denominations.  Junior  League,  Woman’s  Clubs,  Service  Clubs, 
Law  and  Business.  Its  program  is  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  ophthalmologists,  an  outstanding  syphilologist,  and 
the  former  medical  director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Dr.  George  de  Schweinitz  is  Chairman  of  this  professional 
group. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Branch  in  administering  its  program  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  activities  of  the  many  agencies  in  Philadelphia  which  have  a 
contribution  to  make  toward  sight  protection.  Since  almost  no  staff 
workers  have  had  training  or  experience  in  the  technique  of  public 
eye  service,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  specialized  agency  to 
develop  and  carry  on  the  educational  program  designed  to  equip  those 
workers  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  public  health  and  social 
aspects  of  preventing  blindness.  By  the  same  token  the  lay  public,  both 
seeing  and  blind,  must  be  made  aware  of  the  possibility  of  saving  sight 
and  of  the  city’s  resources  which  can  be  made  available. 

Philadelphia  has  medical  and  hospital  service  adequate  to  meet 
every  eye  need ;  but  the  gap  between  that  service  and  the  public  is  great. 
Bridging  the  gap  can  only  be  accomplished  by  its  engineers,  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  all  types  of  lay  service  and  can  fit  them  precisely  into 
the  avenues  which  lead  to  an  earlier,  closer,  and  continued  relationship 
between  potentially  blind  persons  and  competent  ophthalmologists. 
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The  Philadelphia  Branch,  through  its  Committee  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  has  undertaken  an  engineering  jol)  for  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
piece  of  work,  not  suited  to  that  city  alone,  rather  is  it  so  designed  and 
so  flexible  that  it  can  be  adopted  to  the  smallest  Branch  in  the  State, 
conditional  only  upon  one  major  essential,  namely,  the  employment  of 
a  thoroughly  prepared  and  experienced  “engineer.” 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
(Case  Work) 

IN  our  previous  issue,  the  Case  Work  Committee  promised  to  give  the 
story  of  a  successful  relationship  between  client  and  case  worker,  or 
person  who  deals  most  closely  with  the  client.  We  trust  that  the 
readers  will  not  look  for  a — “and  they  lived  happily  ever  after”  ending, 
for  they  will  not  find  it.  They  will  also  not  find  an  analysis  of  the  inner 
workings  of  minds  and  emotions  of  the  two  persons  most  prominent  in 
the  story.  Space  in  THE  SEER  does  not  permit  of  such  a  study,  and, 
moreover,  the  story  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  such  an  analysis 
could  correctly  be  made. 

Just  when  one  should  close  a  case  and  count  it  a  success  or  failure, 
is  still  a  rather  dubious  question,  even  after  several  years  of  intensive 
case  work.  Yet,  if  we  are  ever  to  evaluate  our  own  work,  we  must  occa- 
sionly  take  out  some  of  our  case  records  and  look  at  them  objectively. 
We  try  to  decide  again  whether  it  was  best  to  break  up  little  Jane's 
home,  for  example,  and  send  her  mother  to  a  “T.  B.”  sanitarium;  we 
wonder,  for  the  hundredth  time,  just  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  to  send  little  Betty  to  camp ;  and  we  try  to  reassure  ourselves 
that  Bob  will  “snap  out  of  it,”  even  though  he  still  remains  bitter  and 
sullen  after  a  dozen  or  more  visits. 

It  is  a  joy  to  come  across  the  following  “case  history”  in  which, 
though  we  cannot  yet  write  the  word  “Finis,”  we  can  point  to  a  piece 
of  work  well  done  on  the  part  of  both  client  and  case  worker.  Such  is 
the  case  of  one  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  shall  call  Mary  Lee. 

Mary  was  one  of  a  large  family.  She  sought  education  mainly  as  a 
means  to  equip  herself  for  escape  from  the  home  which  she  hated. 
When  she  was  quite  young  she  went  to  work  in  a  small  hat  shop,  and 
soon  made  herself  indispensable  to  her  employers.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  fourteen  years,  she  not  only  sent  money  home  to  her  family  from 
time  to  time,  but  also  was  able  to  live  in  comfort. 

Then  it  happened!  She  doesn’t  know  just  when;  for,  although 
the  process  was  gradual,  Mary’s  knowledge  that  she  was  going  blind 
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and  would  no  longer  be  able  to  drive  her  car  or  do  many  of  the  things 
to  which  she  was  accustomed,  was  a  terribly  sudden  blow.  Although 
she  still  carried  her  unpleasant  memories  of  home,  her  first  reaction  was 
to  return  there,  as  she  believed  that  nothing  remained  for  her  in  the 
outside  world  of  which  she  had  been  an  integral  part  for  so  long.  But 
before  she  had  finished  packing  to  go  back  east,  a  friend  called  at  our 
organization  and  asked  if  she  might  bring  Mary  to  the  oflfice  for  an 
interview. 

Mary  was  very  bitter,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  learn  anything 
we  had  to  offer.  However,  she  reluctantly  accepted  employment  with 
us,  partly  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  returning  home  and  partly  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  care  for  her  eyes,  through  the  cooperation  of  our 
Prevention  of  Blindness  worker. 

At  first,  Mary  showed  little  interest  in  her  new  work,  but  we  realized 
that  she  had  never  done  manual  work  l^efore,  and  that  she  was  still 
chafing  under  her  feeling  of  bitterness  and  resentment  against  fate,  or 
whatever  force  is  responsible  for  dealing  to  us  the  exceptionally  good 
or  the  exceptionally  bad  cards  of  life ;  so  we  did  not  try  to  give  her 
anything  new  for  the  next  few  months. 

Then,  finding  that  she  had  learned  her  previous  task  well,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  was  ready  for  another  step,  even  though  she  had  not  ex¬ 
pressed  her  desire  for  advancement,  we  called  Mary  to  the  office  and 
offered  to  give  her  lessons  in  typing.  Still  passive  in  her  attitude  of 
acceptance,  she  took  up  this  new  work  reluctantly.  Although  past  forty 
years  of  age,  she  was  found  to  be  a  slow  but  apt  pupil ;  and  from  that 
time  forward,  she  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  everything  we  tried 
to  do  for  her  and  cooperated  with  us  much  more  willingly.  She  even 
saved  enough  money  out  of  her  small  wages  to  buy  a  portable  type¬ 
writer,  which  she  uses  frequently. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  many  battles  since  that  step  was  taken  a 
year  ago — rebellions  against  “Things  as  they  are,”  and  resentment 
against  her  inability  to  earn  her  former  income.  Her  eyesight  is  grad¬ 
ually  improving,  but  that  only  means  another  and  greater  strain  on 
Mary.  The  first  intimation  which  we  had  of  this  was  several  months 
ago,  following  another  of  her  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain 
outside  employment.  “I  don’t  understand,”  she  kept  reiterating  hyster¬ 
ically,  “I  have  too  much  sight  to  l^e  Gassed  as  blind,  and  too  little  to 
compete  with  the  sighted  public  of  which  I  was  once  a  part.  Where 
is  my  place  in  the  world?” 

Realizing  that  Mary  was  again  at  one  of  her  “milestones,”  and 
that  it  was  time  for  us  to  lift  her  once  more  over  a  rocky  place,  she  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  home  visitors, — with  a  small  raise  in  salary — 
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to  carry  the  story  of  her  own  rehabilitation  into  the  lives  of  others.  This 
also  gives  her  the  opportunity  for  self-analysis,  and,  we  hope,  will  do 
more  toward  helping  her  find  herself  than  has  yet  come  to  her. 

Of  course,  both  Mary  and  her  case  worker  still  have  a  hard  road 
ahead  of  them ;  but  they  will  discover  together  that  the  only  “place  in 
the  world”  for  any  one  is  that  where  one’s  best  abilities  may  find  expres¬ 
sion  and  where  one  may  feel  safe  about  being  alone.  Mary  will,  no  doubt, 
work  out  a  philosophy  of  life  that  will  eliminate  bitterness  and  hysterical 
crying,  and  she  will  find  that  the  work  she  does  will  be  only  a  channel, 
and  not  life  itself.  These  things,  we  hope,  will  be  carried  to  a  serene  and 
fruitful  conclusion,  and  we  know  that  Mary  will  win  her  own  final 
victory  within  herself. 


HOME  TEACHING 
(Embossed  Reading  and  Writing) 

IN  the  May  issue  of  THE  SEER,  the  qualifications  of  the  home  teacher 
and  some  of  her  problems  were  presented.  In  this  number,  we  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  the  tools  with  which  the  home  teacher  gives 
instruction. 

The  interest  of  an  older  person,  who  has  known  print  before  losing 
his  vision,  is  often  secured  immediately  upon  presentation  of  a  Moon 
alphabet  card.  This  embossed  type,  invented  by  Dr.  William  Moon, 
in  1847,  follows  quite  closely  the  form  of  the  print  letters,  is  more  easily 
felt  by  fingers  unaccustomed  to  making  fine  discriminations,  and  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  pupil  can  most  quickly  gain  independence  in 
his  reading.  For  many  years,  all  Moon  material  was  printed  in  England, 
and  the  Moon  Society,  104  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton,  England,  a  branch 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  still  the  source  of  most  books. 

Recently  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
started  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  “The  New  Moon,” 
and  the  same  organization  is  producing  a  few  books  each  year.  In  1935, 
a  Moon  Primer,  by  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  was  published ;  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  has  been  producing  that  maga¬ 
zine  in  Moon  type  as  well  as  in  Braille. 

Success  in  learning  Moon  type  and  the  increased  facility  in  the  use 
of  fingers  often  encourages  the  pupil  to  study  Braille.  This  dot  sys¬ 
tem,  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  was  adopted  for  use  in  his  native  France 
in  1854,  and  still  later  in  other  countries.  Several  adaptations  of  this 
system  were  made  by  different  countries,  but  today  most  publications 
are  made  in  Standard  Braille,  either  in  Grade  1  uncontracted.  Grade  V/z 
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with  some  contractions,  or  Grade  2  highly  contracted.  In  addition  to  the 
larger  number  of  books  available  in  this  type,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  written  easily,  so  that  notes  may  be  taken  and  correspondence 
handled  independently. 

For  teaching  Braille,  there  are  three  popular  texts  available  and 
now  in  use  in  this  state  for  teaching  adults.  The  ‘'Primer  for  Adults” 
by  our  Executive  Secretary,  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  was  published  at  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  in  1918,  and  a  later  revised  edition  called  “The 
Foundation  Primer,”  published  by  the  same  Press  in  1935.  The  Hadley 
Primer  is  one  written  by  William  A.  Hadley,  Principal  of  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  which  has 
proved  valuable  for  direct  teaching,  as  well  as  by  correspondence.  The 
third  is  a  Primer,  entitled  ‘‘Standard  Braille  Series,”  published  recently 
at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  (three  books  edited  by  the  Illinois 
Braille  Committee  of  1933.) 

In  Pennsylvania,  after  the  pupil  has  become  proficient  in  reading, 
he  should  be  put  in  touch  with  a  library,  either  at  Pittsburgh  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  there  are  many  books  available  in  both  Moon  and 
Braille,  and  which  are  loaned  free  of  charge  and  sent  by  mail  to  blind 
readers  in  their  respective  localities.  In  addition,  there  are  magazines 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  libraries,  or,  in  some  instances,  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  publishing  companies. 

From  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  133  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  can  be  obtained  a  variety  of  mechanical  devices 
and  games.  Catalogues  and  price  lists  may  be  obtained  from  these  places 
upon  request. 

This  does  not  claim  to  be  an  inclusive  list  of  available  aids  for 
teaching,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  sug'gestive  for  those  persons  interested 
in  home  teaching  for  the  blind. 


HOME  INDUSTRIES 
(Occupational  Therapy) 

Avery  small  girl  wakened  early  one  morning,  slipped  out  of  her  bed, 
.  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  succeeded  in  dressing  herself  with¬ 
out  assistance.  She 'was  so  pleased  with  her  accomplishments  that,  even 
though  it  was  much  earlier  than  the  family  usually  arose,  she  wakened 
the  others  in  order  that  they  should  know  of  her  achievements. 

Young  or  old,  we  want  to  feel  that  we  can  do  things,  and  do  them 
ourselves.  Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  think  that  those  who 
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are  handicapped  can  do  things.  Either  they  are  too  kind,  doing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  handicapped  person,  making  him  feel  more  keenly  his 
misfortune,  or  setting  him  apart  as  different,  until  he,  himself,  believes 
he  can  do  nothing,  and  in  turn  demands  care  and  service  from  others. 
They  rob  him  of  his  independence  and  right  to  do  things  for  himself, 
or  they  may  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  because  they  believe  him 
unable  to  do  anything,  ignore  and  push  him  in  a  corner  and  apparently 
forget  him.  All  they  ask  is  that  he  stay  out  of  their  way.  It  isn’t  pity  or 
neglect  or  over-solicitude  that  the  handicapped  person  wants,  but 
friendship.  A  chance  to  help  himself,  and  be  allowed,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  to  join  in  the  group  activities  of  others. 

Some  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  much,  but  as  some  one  has 
written,  ‘Tn  this  world  there  are  few  people  who  have  everything  they 
want — that  is  why  there  are  so  many  happy  souls.  Eor  happiness  does 
not  come  through  possession,  but  through  conquest.  No  mountain  top 
was  ever  worth  the  climb,  but  that  the  climb  is  always  worth  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  risk.” 

Handicapped  people  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  choice  of  things, 
but  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  far  they  can  go  in  some  things.  Most 
people  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  making  things  with  their 
hands.  It  satisfies  the  creative  instinct  we  have.  The  article  made 
may  be  very  simple,  perhaps  crude,  it  is  the  by-product ;  while  its  real 
value  is  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  person  has  had  in  doing  and 
accomplishing  something.  One  can  work  up  quite  a  competition  with 
himself  to  make  the  next  article  just  a  bit  more  perfect. 

There  are  a  number  of  unfortunate  people  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
If,  through  some  one,  they  can  be  supplied  with  material  and  taught 
to  do  something,  how  much  happier  they  are.  There  is  “A”  who  lived 
alone  for  almost  two  years  with  nothing  in  particular  to  do.  As  soon 
as  she  was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  something,  she  rushed  through 
one  article  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start  something  else.  A  neighbor 
remarked,  “  ‘A’  has  been  like  a  different  person  since  she  has  something 
to  do.”  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  ways  and  means  provided  for  helping 
more  of  these  people. 

Another  case,  was  of  a  woman  being  left  alone  during  the  day 
while  the  other  members  of  her  family  were  out  working.  She  wanted 
to  learn  to  do  things  with  her  hands  so  she  could  amuse  herself  while 
she  was  alone.  She  has  learned  to  knit  and  wants  to  make  herself  some 
knitted  clothes.  She  also  wants  to  learn  to  run  her  sewing  machine. 
She  knew  what  she  wanted  to  do,  all  that  was  needed  was  some  one  to 
lend  her  a  helping  hand  and  teach  her  these  things.  If  one  cannot  find 
things  to  do  for  gainful  employment,  perhaps  there  is  something  to  do 
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from  which  he  can  derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  interest,  and 
pleasure.  Find  something  you  like  to  do,  be  honest  with  yourself,  don’t 
be  swayed  by  other  people’s  opinion,  and  don’t  select  something  just 
because  you  think  you  should  like  it.  You  may  find  you  can  have  great 
fun  doing  something  that  is  not  important  to  anyone  but  yourself. 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  handicapped  by  deafness,  took  up  wood  carving 
and  the  making  of  ship  models,  and  has  written  a  small  booklet  called, 
“Care  and  Tending  of  Hobby  Horses,”  in  which  he  offers  many  valuable 
suggestions.  In  the  introduction  to  his  booklet,  we  find  the  following 
statement  about  the  author : 

“Years  ago  he  faced  honestly  and  without  fear  the  partial  seclusion 
which  his  deafness  forced  upon  him.  Believing  thoroughly  that  what 
happens  to  you  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  Avhat  you  do  about 
it,  and  that  almost  anything  may  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage, 
depending  entirely  upon  how  you  use  it,  he  took  advantage  of  his  lone¬ 
liness  and  began  to  find  out  how  much  fun  it  is  to  do  things  with  his 
mind  and  hands  working  together,  things  he  did  not  have  to  do,  things 
which  express  himself.” 

x4s  a  result,  two  things  are  obvious  in  his  booklet :  That  few  men 
have  discovered  so  many  ways  to  spend  time  joyously,  and  that  there  are 
few  men  in  the  world  who  have  lived  as  happy  and  as  constructive  a  life 
as  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  has. 


PLACEMENT 
(Individual  Employment) 

The  question  of  making  a  living  is  becoming  more  complex,  and  very 
few  persons  rely  entirely  on  their  own  ability  to  find  work.  In  many 
cases,  appeals  are  made  to  friends  or  relatives  for  help  in  finding  suitable 
employment,  and  in  recent  years,  placement  organizations  have  been 
called  upon  to  provide  this  service  for  thousands. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  organizations  for  the  blind  are  rapidly 
adopting  this  method  of  aiding  trained  blind  people  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  and  are  studying  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  public  to  its 
responsibilities  in  this  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  lost  many 
opportunities  in  the  past  when  hand  skill  methods  were  doing  many 
things  that  are  now  being  done  by  machines.  It  is  only  recently  that 
wrapping,  packing,  and  labeling  have  become  mechanized,  and  as  a 
result,  many  operations  are  beyond  the  ability  of  blind  people  to  per¬ 
form.  However,  we  cannot  falter,  but  must  seek  further  to  open  new 
lines  of  assembly  work  and  other  occupations,  such  as  dictaphone  and 
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switchboard  operating,  certain  types  of  machine  jobs,  and  general  sales 
work. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  has  been  nothing  spectacular  about  place¬ 
ment  work,  and  we  may  say  that  all  we  have  accomplished  has  been 
to  demonstrate  that  certain  blind  persons  can  be  placed  in  profitable 
employment.  To  do  this,  however,  the  Placement  Agent  and  Branch 
Superintendents  must  take  the  initiative. 

In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  been  most  succesful  with  stand  concessions, 
although  previous  to  the  depression  we  were  able  to  place  several  persons 
in  factories  where  various  types  of  assembly  work  were  done.  At  one 
time,  fourteen  persons  were  thus  employed,  but  many  difficulties  attend 
this  sort  of  placement.  Eactories  are  usually  located  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  and  travel  is  an  essential  detail.  Factory  work  usually  starts 
early,  and  if  the  city  must  be  crossed,  it  requires  the  worker  to  leave 
home  early  and  return  late.  In  addition  to  this,  working  conditions 
are  not  always  of  the  best  and  the  blind  person  is  confronted  with 
problems  relative  to  personal  comfort  and  convenience  which  are  new 
to  him.  It  is  rare  that  a  blind  person  can  become  accustomed  to  these 
conditions,  and  those  who  do,  generally  come  from  the  group  who 
become  blind  after  childhood  and  have  done  similar  jobs  as  sighted 
workers. 

Vending  machines  have  proven  a  source  of  employment  and  income 
to  some  of  our  people,  although  this  is  attended  by  hard  work  and  many 
discouraging  conditions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  seven  years  ago,  it  is  conceivable  to  believe,  that  many  more 
blind  persons  would  have  been  attracted  to  this  type  of  work.  As  it 
developed,  however,  many  losses  were  sustained  from  robbery  and 
cheating,  and  many  operators  gave  up  in  dismay.  W  still  have  several 
who  are  engaged  in  this  line  of  work,  a  few  of  whom  are  making  good, 
while  the  others  realize  only  a  meager  return  with  lots  of  hard  work. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  work  for  professionally 
I  and  commercially  trained  people  and  are  endeavoring  to  seek  outlets  for 
these  people,  who  certainly  need  help.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  areas, 
this  work  has  yielded  opportunities  for  many  capable  persons,  and  we 
hope  that  as  business  improves  we  may  find  some  medium  through 
which  we  may  aid  more  of  these  deserving  people. 

We  point  with  some  pride  to  our  twelve  refreshment  stands  which, 
after  all,  seem  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  to  blind  men  and  women. 
Six  of  these  stands  remain  from  the  nine  secured  before  the  depression, 
while  the  other  six  have  been  opened  during  that  period.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  we  were  able  to  secure  these  concessions  during  the 
hard  times,  but  it  is  probable  that  factory  managers  were  tired  of  having 
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peddlers  loafing  around  their  gates,  and  welcomed  a  clean  refreshment 
stand  where  some  one  outside  of  the  organization  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  approach  factory  managers  for 
concessions,  as  business  is  improving  and  more  men  are  returning  to 
work.  We  have  received  splendid  cooperation  in  most  cases,  and  have, 
at  the  present  time,  more  pleasing  prospects  than  at  any  time  since  our 
placement  work  was  begun. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Placement  Agent  be  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  with  managers 
of  businesses  where  a  stand  might  prove  practicable.  He  may  be  refused 
this  year,  but  received  very  graciously  next  year,  either  through  a  change 
of  attitude  of  the  manager  or  where  a  new  manager  is  in  charge  who  is 
more  liberal.  We  frequently  meet  new  superintendents  who  have  had 
intimate  and  pleasant  relations  with  blind  people  in  the  past,  and  find 
that  they  are  willing  to  set  aside  the  ruling  of  a  predecessor.  As  Place¬ 
ment  Agents  we  must  have  open  minds  and  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
doors  closed  permanently  to  us.  You  can  find  frequently  some  friend 
in  a  factory  personnel,  and  this  friend  may  ultimately  pull  strings  which 
will  help  you.  As  we  have  learned  from  experience,  all  blind  people  are 
not  qualified  to  meet  the  public  and  operate  stands.  Personality  counts, 
as  do  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  cleanliness. 

Now  that  the  pension  is  available  for  almost  every  blind  man  and 
woman,  more  stands  should  be  available.  In  the  past  we  hesitated  to 
open  a  stand  that  did  not  promise  a  fair  return  to  the  operator.  Now 
with  the  operator  receiving  the  pension,  we  can  try  stands  that  promise 
a  fair  profit.  Employment  is  needed  for  many  persons  receiving  the 
pension,  but  who  require  additional  income  to  enable  them  to  live 
respectably. 

In  some  states,  workers  for  the  blind  are  discarding  piano  tuning 
as  a  profitable  trade  for  the  blind,  feeling  that  the  radio  and  various 
types  of  mechanical  music  have,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  the  piano. 
Our  experience  during  recent  months  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  interest  in  piano  music  is  rapidly  returning.  One  of  our 
tuners  is  employed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education,  and  is  busy 
practically  all  the  time  at  a  good  financial  return.  Eour  others  are 
busy  a  good  part  of  the  time  doing  custom  tuning,  while  two  of  these 
in  particular,  have  been  very  successful  in  building  up  a  clientele. 

There  is  placement  work  to  be  done  in  every  section  of  the  state 
and  there  are  not  enough  Placement  Agents  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  to 
aid  a  blind  man  to  get  established  in  a  chicken  business,  or  to  help  some 
other  person  locate  a  stand  concession,  let  us  unite  to  do  something.  You 
may  be  in  a  position  to  help  an  idle  piano  tuner  or  to  locate  a  stand  in 
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a  federal  building,  factory,  or  county  courthouse.  You  certainly  can 
dig  up  opportunities  for  some  blind  person,  or  if  you  are  blind,  see  what 
you  can  do  for  yourself.  People  admire  the  man  who  tries  something, 
even  if  he  fails  the  first  time.  Everyone  has  some  friends  and  the  way 
you  can  find  out  how  many  friends  you  have  is  to  find  some  way  in 
which  they  can  help  you. 

In  closing,  I  appeal  to  all  blind  people  and  to  workers  for  the  blind 
to  strive  for  more  liberal  conditions  relating  to  placement  of  blind 
labor.  We  cannot  afiford  to  limit  our  efforts  to  any  prescribed  program, 
but  must  try  new  things  and  insist  that  blind  and  partially  sighted  folk 
are  given  a  chance  to  try  everything  and  anything  that  promises  an 
opportunity  for  employment.  We  must  open  new  lines  of  salesmanship 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  and  new  lines  of  professional  work  for  those 
who  are  professionally  trained.  We  must  give  our  support  to  having 
the  civil  service  liberalized  so  that  some  government,  state  and  city  jobs 
will  be  open  to  those  who  are  as  capable  as  their  sighted  brothers.  If 
everyone  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  works,  I  am  sure  that  the 
next  time  it  is  our  privilege  to  write  in  THE  SEER,  we  will  have 
something  more  interesting  to  tell. 

•  SHOP  PROBLEMS 
(Subsidized  Employment) 

For  the  past  few  years,  persons  connected  directly  with  work  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  those  who  are  doing  volunteer  work  have  been  asked 
the  question,  ‘‘Are  Workshops  for  the  Blind  a  necessity?”  To  those 
of  us  who  are  directly  connected  with  this  work,  there  is  only  one 
logical  answer.  Workshops  are  a  vital  necessity  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons  who  are  already  known  to  our  civic  authorities,  as  well 
as  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  recently  lost,  and  those  who 
will  lose,  their  sense  of  sight. 

Blindness  is  an  afifliction  which,  in  many  cases,  has  caused  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  self-respect  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  self-support  on 
the  part  of  the  afflicted  persons.  Many  workers  in  interviews  with  new 
and  accidental  cases  of  total  blindness  have  encountered  the  lack  of 
desire  to  live  on  the  part  of  newly  blinded  people,  and  have  often  heard 
threats  of  self-destruction.  It  is  during  this  period  that  workshops 
accomplish  their  most  important  function;  namely,  helping  the  afflicted 
person  to  forget  his  handicap  and  adjust  himself  to  his  new  conditions 
and  surroundings.  To  those  persons  who  are  already  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  this  movement  has  meant  indepen¬ 
dence  and  has  been  the  leading  factor  in  helping  them  regain  their 
self-respect. 
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To  the  newly  blinded  persons  coming  into  a  workshop,  it  means 
companionship  with  those  who  are  similarly  handicapped.  By  associat¬ 
ing*  with  these  persons  who  are  far  advanced  in  their  work,  some  of 
whom  have  become  experts  and  artists  at  their  particular  endeavors, 
they  realize  that  loss  of  sight  is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  self-mainte¬ 
nance,  and  that  with  a  little  effort  on  their  own  part,  they  can  be  at  least 
partially  self-supporting  and  maintain  their  respective  places  in  society. 
They  gain  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  a  very  short  time  many  of 
them  have  become  entirely  self-supporting.  This  support  is  not  restricted 
to  employment  in  workshops  alone,  but  many,  due  to  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  in  workshops,  have  gone  out  into  private  industry  and  have 
equaled  or  excelled  their  sighted  fellow  workers. 

Young  men  and  women  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight,  who  have 
graduated  from  schools  for  the  blind,  find  the  workshops  excellent 
experience  when  permanent  employment  in  outside  industries  cannot 
be  found  immediately.  In  the  workshops,  these  graduates  can  find 
temporary  employment  doing  the  kind  of  work  they  have  been  trained 
to  do.  The  workshop  also  offers  further  training  in  associated  work.  ; 
and  under  supervision  of  trained  teachers  and  instructors,  they  continue 
to  study  and  learn,  so  that  when  they  do  get  their  chance  in  outside  in¬ 
dustries  they  are  better  qualified  to  give  satisfactory  service.  In  many 
instances  where  workshops  are  not  available,  handicapped  persons,  , 
who  cannot  find  outside  employment,  become  the  most  difficult  cases,  i 
Many  of  them  had  been  good  students,  and  had  left  school  feeling  equal 
to  the  task  of  making  their  own  living  and  then  were  not  afforded  the  i 
opportunity.  As  a  result,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
think  of  their  affliction,  the  original  task  of  helping  them  adjust  them-  ! 
selves  was  defeated.  Workshops  have  partially  overcome  this  very  i 
unnecessary  evil. 

For  blind  persons  not  equipped  to  conduct  businesses  of  their  own  ; 
or  to  be  placed  in  outside  industries,  the  workshop  for  the  blind  is  the  m 
sole  salvation.  Here  these  persons  are  trained  to  do  the  type  of  work  r 
which  best  suits  their  condition,  and  during  the  day  have  the  compan- 
ionship  of  their  fellow-workers.  They  are  happy  to  go  on  doing  what  ji 
little  they  can  do  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  being  at  least  par-  i| 
tially  self-supporting.  With  this  thought  alone  in  view,  workshops  are  a  , 
proven  necessity. 

Accordingly,  the  problem  before  us  is  not  merely  the  continuation  ;i 
of  our  present  workshops,  but,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  more  com-  i 
plete  workshops  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  types  of  blind  persons.  We  , 
must  provide  temporary  work  for  some  and  permanent  work  for  many  i 
in  order  to  meet  the  problem  we  have  undertaken.  We  must  continue  to  ■ 
help  the  blind  individual  to  help  himself.  j 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 

The  first  article  of  this  series  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
THE  SEER  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  advertising  and  selling  of 
blind-made  products.  .  This  article  will  deal  with  but  one  phase  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  possibilities.  “Advertising,”  as  defined  in  the  previous 
article,  “is  the  art  of  presenting  to  the  public,  through  newspapers, 
magazines,  letters,  radio  programs,  and  displays,  the  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  the  advertiser  proposes  to  furnish.”  Newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  are  good  methods  and  should  be  a  part  of  any  well-rounded 
advertising  campaign.  However,  the  cost  is  usually  too  high  and  the 
coverage  (class  of  people  reached)  too  general  to  be  practical  in  our 
work.  In  planning  an  advertising  campaign  it  is  essential  to  use  the  type 
of  advertising  which  will  be  most  likely  to  reach  those  whose  interest 
we  desire.  It  is  also  well  to  use  a  form  of  advertising  which  our  blind 
people  can  help  prepare,  at  least  in  part. 

The  medium  which  best  lends  itself  to  the  economic  conditions 
with  which  work  for  the  blind  must  reckon  is  direct  mail  advertising. 
Direct  mail  does  not  mean  merely  letters.  The  well-rounded  mail  cam¬ 
paign  consists  not  only  of  letters,  but  circulars  and  post  cards,  as  well 
as  price  lists  and  catalogs.  The  variety  of  pieces  and  number  of  mailings 
sent  to  each  prospect  in  the  campaign  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  angles  to  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  product  being  advertised. 
Most  certainly,  one  letter  or  folder  does  not  constitute  a  direct  mail 
campaign.  It  has  been  aptly  said  by  a  prominent  advertiser  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  is  like  driving*  a  nail ;  to  get  any  results,  you  must  keep  ham¬ 
mering.”  The  longer  the  period  and  the  more  persistent  the  hammer¬ 
ing,  the  more  securely  will  the  story  be  fixed  in  the  prospect’s  mind, 
provided  that  the  pieces  sent  are  interesting,  and  if  possible  humorous, 
and  not  too  dry  and  matter  of  fact.  They  should  be  like  a  continued  story, 
so  planned  as  to  make  the  reader  look  forward  to  the  next  issue.  This 
idea  may  seem  impossible  to  achieve,  but  it  really  can  be  done  if  the 
campaign  is  well-planned  and  set  up  before  the  first  mailing  leaves  the 
office. 

The  efficiency  of  such  a  campaign  also  depends  on  the  correctness 
of  the  names  and  addresses  you  propose  to  reach.  Guaranteed  lists  of 
every  description  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  These  lists  cover  the 
names  and  addresses  of  wealthy  donors;  clubs  and  their  officers;  school 
boards  and  officials ;  churches  and  their  pastors ;  and  manufacturers 
in  practically  every  line. 

Such  planned  efforts  for  obtaining  business  can  be  made  much 
more  profitable  by  following  up  certain  mailings  with  either  a  personal 
interview  or  phone  call. 
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The  composition  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  actual  writing  and  mailing,  , 
can  be  done  l:)y  properly  trained  blind  people  with  some  sighted  super-  ' 
vision.  The  layout  and  planning  of  circulars  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  ■ 
but  a  blind  person  can  prepare  the  copy  and  most  of  the  set-up  with  the  : 
help  of  a  dependable  printer.  Such  letters,  circulars,  broadsides  (large  ; 
folders),  or  whatever  is  used  should  avoid  the  idea  that  any  individual  i 
or  organization  should  be  expected  to  patronize  the  blind  solely  because  : 
of  their  handicap.  Let  that  part  of  the  story  1)e  carried  in  the  advertiser’s  ! 
name.  Quality,  price,  and  utility  should  be  the  basis  for  expecting  busi-  ■ 
ness.  If  these  three  points  can  be  honestly  brought  before  the  prospect,  ; 
he  will  probably  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  blind-made  products  are  ; 
entitled  to  unbiased  consideration.  ' 

The  foregoing  will  indicate  three  good  reasons  why  direct  mail  ; 
should  be  used  in  work  for  the  blind :  ' 

1.  The  coverage  is  direct;  the  message  is  certain  to  reach  those  i 

whose  interest  is  desired.  j 

2.  Direct  mail  is  more  economical  than  most  other  forms  of  adver-  ' 

tising.  *  ; 

3.  It  has  the  additional  value  of  providing  another  field  of  employ-  ; 
ment  for  the  blind. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  , 

! 

PUBLICITY  is  the  art  of  securing  and  retaining  public  interest.  It  i 
may  operate  either  for  the  success  or  the  failure  of  projects,  accord-  i 
ing  to  its  character,  and  the  intent  or  ability  of  the  agents  who  promote  ! 
it.  It  has  always  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  molding  the  destinies  | 
of  mankind,  for  no  laws  or  customs  can  be  generally  accepted  until  they  ! 
have  received  public  recognition  and  endorsement.  This  need  is  so  | 
apparent  in  our  modern  civilization  that  all  active  enterprises  solicit  ( 
public  approval  through  advertising  in  its  several  forms.  Publicity  has 
developed  a  remarkable  technique,  which  properly  exercised,  is  creative 
of  public  confidence  and  good-will.  The  establishment  of  harmonious 
contacts  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  well-defined  publicity  program ;  for 
the  confidence  of  patrons  must  be  cultivated  and  maintained  to  insure 
the  future  development  of  a  project. 

All  competent  business  executives  are  aware  of  these  conditions 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  offer.  Even  firms 
with  well-established  reputations  cannot  afford  to  discontinue  publicity, 
for  unless  a  product  is  advertised,  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  competitive 
firms  are  always  seeking  new  markets.  Since  favorable  publicity  is 
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essential  to  the  success  of  practically  every  enterprise,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  its  methods  and  principles  should  receive  consideration. 

While  in  conversation  with  a  representative  of  a  well-known  com¬ 
pany,  the  writer  remarked  that  the  cost  of  articles  is  greatly  increased 
through  the  expense  of  advertising.  “Yes,”  retorted  the  representative, 
“but  if  we  didn’t  advertise  them,  you  wouldn’t  know  about  them.” 
So  it  is  with  all  ideas  which  have  gained  popularity — they  must  be  made 
public  before  we  can  know  about  them.  As  personality  is  related  to  the 
individual,  so  is  publicity  related  to  the  project,  for  in  either  case  they 
are  expressions  of  purpose  and  intent.  The  worth  of  any  enterprise 
is  determined  by  its  benefits  and  services  to  others. 

Commercial  and  industrial  establishments  keenly  appreciate  the 
need  of  publicising  their  products,  and  for  this  purpose  appropriate  large 
sums  of  money  to  secure  competent  representatives  who  will  promote 
programs  designed  to  attract  and  hold  public  patronage.  When  a  com¬ 
pany  reduces  its  advertising  expenses,  it  invariably  begins  to  decline,  a 
consequence  which  must  continue  so  long  as  our  present  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  trade  prevails.  Accomplishments  of  the  past  are  by  no  means 
safeguards  for  the  future.  The  services  rendered  are  soon  forgotten,  but 
j  those  expected  are  long  remembered.  What  would  happen  if  certain 
I  well-established  companies  were  to  discontinue  advertising  and  operate 
!  on  their  former  reputations?  Other  concerns  with  similar  products  would 
i  immediately  publicise  their  merchandise  and  eventually  gain  control  of 
,  the  desired  markets.  Obviously  the  success  of  an  enterprise  must  depend 
j  upon  systematic  and  discreet  publicity.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  com- 
I  merce.and  industry  pursue  consistent  policies  intended  to  establish  and 
retain  the  public  confidence. 

Although  our  economic  institutions  were  early  to  adopt  these 
principles,  our  social  agencies  have  remained  far  behind,  and  even  today 
I  they  express  little  enthusiasm  in  publicising  their  interests.  Their  limited 
I  publicity  is  usually  spontaneous,  being  written  by  a  worker  or  an  execu¬ 
tive  without  respect  to  personal  qualifications,  and  is  the  product  of  ideas 
1  which  accumulate  during  intervals  of  spare  time. 

When  a  regular  publicity  agent  is  chosen,  his  activities  are  curtailed, 
due  to  previously  established  conditions.  The  funds  allotted  to  this  de¬ 
partment  are  usually  so  inadequate  that  practically  all  of  the  publicity 
gained  must  be  secured  through  the  courtesy  or  friendship  of  kindly 
disposed  publishers  and  editors.  This  type  of  publicity  may  go  very 
well  until  the  agent  is  asked  to  reciprocate  by  placing  an  advertisement 
with  papers  to  which  he  has  been  a  regular  contributor.  Even  this  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  may  be  abridged  by  sincere  apologies  or  by  diplo¬ 
matic  explanations,  but  a  greater  source  of  trouble  is  likely  to  arise  from 
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within  the  organization.  If  its  policies  are  not  clearly  defined,  they  will 
lead  to  confused,  if  not  controversial,  objectives;  then,  indeed,  the  pub¬ 
licity  agent  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  for  his  treatment  of  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  must  be  at  variance  with  one  or  the  other  view. 

There  are  few  types  of  work  more  technical  than  the  duties  of  a 
publicity  agent,  for  a  single  error  in  policy  or  statement  can  produce  un¬ 
favorable  action  sufficient  to  deter,  or  even  to  jeopardize  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  purpose.  Publicity  may  include  the  activities  of  every 
one  except  the  writer,  who,  of  necessity,  excludes  himself,  that  he  may 
render  an  account  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  others.  Publicity  can  be 
developed  only  through  patient  effort  and  its  results  can  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  friendly  interest  which  it  secures  and  holds. 

The  job  of  a  publicity  agent  is  always  uncertain.  Many  such  are 
dismissed  or  demoted,  while  others  leave  this  type  of  work  voluntarily 
to  engage  in  more  congenial  occupations.  This,  however,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  lacking  in  capability,  but  merely  that  they  are  unable 
to  gather  new  ideas,  for  new  ideas  represent  their  stock  in  trade.  Before 
they  can  write  good  articles,  they  must  find  something  good  to  write 
about  and  unless  this  material  is  available,  writers  lose  interest  in  their 
work.  When  a  publicity  agent  becomes  indifferent,  he  can  no  longer  hold 
the  interest  of  others. 

Publicity  is  governed  largely  by  conditions,  and,  like  them,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  constant  change.  Ideas  which  are  popular  at  present  may  be  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  near  future.  Applied  methods  of  publicity  must  conform  to 
popular  demand. 

The  amateur  agent  is  likely  to  attempt  the  spectacular,  endeavoring 
by  a  bold  idea  or  single  effort  to  gain  recognition  for  his  agency,  but  this 
method  is  seldom  successful,  for  the  interests  of  today  are  replaced  by 
the  events  of  tomorrow.  Experience  teaches  that  publicity  is  developed, 
not  discovered,  and  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  ordinary  happen¬ 
ings  of  life.  If  these  happenings  are  properly  presented  at  the  right  time, 
they  often  attract  public  attention  ;  but  if  delayed,  or  improperly  written, 
their  significance  is  lost. 


Thought  For  The  Day 

A  superior  man  acts  before  he  speaks,  and 
afterwards  speaks  according  to  his  action  . 

— Confucius. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Report  of  Branch  Activities 
Year  Ending  May  31,  1936 

1.  Number  of  Blind  Persons  on  Eile: 

a.  Blind,  or  less  than  20/200  .  4,778 

b.  More  than  20/200  .  1,225 

2.  Number  of  Blind  Persons  Under  Supervision  in — 

a.  Home  Occupations .  211 

b.  Home  Industries  .  175 

c.  Shop  Industries  .  254 

d.  Placements  .  134 

e.  Professions  .  22 

3.  Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Social  Services: 

a.  Case  Work  .  984 

b.  Clinic  or  Hospital  .  392 

c.  Miscellaneous  . 709 

4.  Number  of  Eye-Cases  Under  Supervision: 

a.  Prevention  .  713 

b.  Conservation  .  730 

5.  Total  Net  Number  Supervised  or  Served  .  3,340 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND.  INC. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 
June  1,  1936 

ASSETS 


Cash,  Reg'ular  Fund  . $  7,349.13 

Cash,  Special  Fund  .  13,579.56 

Petty  Cash  .  830.00 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  .  12,180.16 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 1,578.57 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loan  .  319.38 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees . 1,622.81 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  .  3,750.00 

Inventory  .  35,742.29 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth  .  15,000.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  .  40,108.20 

Investments,  Securities,  and  Legacies  .  11,068.25 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  Equipment  .  278,986.74 

Auto  Trucks  .  3,569.69 

Deferred  Expense  .  2,036.32 


TOTAL  ASSETS  . 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Accrued  Allotments  Due  Branches . 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  . 

Notes  Payable  . 

Mortgages  Payable  . . . 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . . . 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  . 

Special  Eund  Account  . . . 

Reserve  for  Depreciation : 

Buildings,  Equipment  . .- . 

Auto  Trucks  . 

Unabsorbed  Contribution: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

Net  Worth  . 


,$427,721.10 


.$  1,800.00 
,  15,728.57 

1,529.12 
,  5,863.74 

,  78,900.00 
1,976.00 
1,278.73 
100.00 


61,482.16 

1,540.50 

15,000.00 
39,940.79 . 
202,581.49* 


TOTAL 


$427,721.10 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Statement — Income  and  Expense 
June  1,  1935  to  May  31,  1936 


INCOME 


;  Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

P  Gifts  and  Contributions  . . . 

j|  County  Maintenance  . — . 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds . . 

|j  State  Appropriation  (6  quarters) 

i!  Interest  on  Dividends  . 

I  Borrowed  Money  . 

»  Refunds  . 

i;  Miscellaneous  . i. . 

|i 

TOTAL  INCOME 


EXPENSE 

Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Blind . 

I  Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted . 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind  . 

Wages,  Sighted  . 

I  Purchases  for  Resale  . . . . . . 

i  Purchases  to  be  Fabricated  . 

t  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  . . . . . 

i  Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

i  Insurance  . . . . . 

}  Truck  Delivery  . 

I  Travel  and  Carfare  . 

'  Office  Supplies  and  Printing  . 

!  Rent  . . 

i  Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  and  Placement  . 

;■  Education  and  Recreation  . 

j  Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

;  Interest  on  Other  Debts  . . . 

I  Library  Expense  . . . 

j  Conference  Expense  . . . 

New  Equipment  . - . 

Membership  and  Dues  . 

I  Branch  Allotments  (6  quarters) . 

I  Advances  . . . 

I  Repayment  of  Loans — Special  Fund  . ... 

Repayment  of  Loans — Others  . 

Unclassified  . *. . 


,$177,553.16 
.  145,722.45 
3.631.42 

3.266.79 
7,143.85 

.  22,500.00 
552.04 
6,515.36 

3.321.79 
4.346.44 


,$374,553.30 


,$  23,947.23 
.  28,577.61 
117,657.99 
21,616.44 
18,352.94 
74,929.34 
3.202.38 
2,344.57 
4.206.37 
4,963.77 
4,336.53 
5,244.71 

3.354.50 

3.149.15 
700.22 

11,900.49 

6,900.66 

7,72,1.23 

2,040.53 

5,267.00 

146.86 

126.90 

162.95 

1.463.16 
295.75 

10,800.00 

700.00 

4,800.00 

651.62 

3.262.51 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


$372,823.46 


American  Headquarters 

For 

Cotton  Yarn 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

Cordage 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
China  Reeds,  Ajax  Fibre, 
Rush  Fibre,  African  Fibre, 
Rice  Fibre,  Bassine,  Bahia, 

Twine 

Wood  and  Bamboo 

Broom  Handles 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

ARCOLA, 

ILLINOIS 

\ 

• 

The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  <Sl  Hoe 
Company 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

Broom  Handles 

business  at  the  same  old 

Mop  Handles 

stand  for  over  twenty- 

five  years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  RalFia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 
everything  for  the 
Handicraft 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Worker 

Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  Cm^ 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request. 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  competitive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  8C  BAG  CO. 

SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


Have  Your 

Piano  Tuned  and 


By  a 


Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 


J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 

UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


Wire 

for 

Brooms 


Seneca  Brand 


Brushes 


Wire 


Represents 


Mops 


Highest 

Quality  &  Service 


Always  Ready 
to  Cooperate 


Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 


Please  send  your 
orders  to 

The  Seneca  Wire 
&.  Mfg.  Co. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 


C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 
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Dr.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 


This  issue  of  the  seer  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  “Teacher,”  Dr.  Anne  Sul¬ 
livan  Macy,  1866-1936,  whose  wisdom  and 
|[’•uidance  has  given  to  the  civilized  world  the 
spiritual  force  and  practical  leadership  imper¬ 
sonated  in  the  dynamic  character  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller. 
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BUILD  YOUR  MOP  BUSINESS 


WITH  OUR 

MOP  YARNS 

SPUN  AND  ROVING 

Made  at  Our  Own  Mill  Under  Our  Own  Brands 

OTTER 

TIP  TOP 
M  ACCO 
LION 

VICTOR 


★  ★  ★ 

McCORD  COMPANY 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 
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Qod  said,  “Let  There  Be  Light” 

VOLUME  VI  NOVEMBER,  1936 

No.  4 

WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

IN  THE  passing,  October  20,  1936,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  of  Mrs. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  at  her  home  in  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  THE  SEER 
witnesses  the  loss  of  one  of  the  world’s  exceptional  personalities.  Mrs. 
Macy’s  eyesight  was  always  weak  and  for  some  time  during  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  again  for  a  few  years  prior  to  her  death,  she  was  totally  without 
sight.  Nevertheless,  she  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as 
“Teacher”;  which  means  that  it  was  her  sympathetic,  moral,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  guidance  which  led  the  deaf-blind  girl,  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
out  of  the  world  of  impenetrable  darkness  and  silence  into  the  position 
of  spiritual  leader  and  practical  philanthropist  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
genuine  affection  and  understanding  sympathy  of  Miss  Keller  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Macy  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  former’s 
laconic  wire  to  the  Editor  of  THE  SEER,  reading:  “My  teacher  is  free 
at  last  from  pain  and  blindness.”  It  is  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  as 
well  as  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  service  which  Mrs. 
Macy  has  rendered  Miss  Keller,  and  through  her,  humanity  at  large,  that 
THE  SEER  dedicates  this  issue  to  the  memory  of  “Teacher.” 

Turning  from  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Macy,  THE 
SEER  sees  in  clear  perspective  a  decade  of  service,  inspired  and  moti¬ 
vated  largely  by  her  accomplishments  and  those  of  her  incomparable 
pupil.  We  refer  to  the  record  of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  as  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
its  Tenth  Anniversary,  October  3,  1936,  by  Mr.  Milton  Michaelis,  founder, 
moving  spirit,  and  chairman  of  the  Branch  since  its  organization.  Seek¬ 
ing  his  information  from  approved  sources  and  applying  it  to  the  local 
conditions,  Mr.  Michaelis,  assisted  by  an  able  Board  of  Directors  has 
raised  the  status  of  his  organization  to  the  front  rank  of  philanthropic 
agencies  in  the  county.  Drawing  heavily  upon  his  time  and  resources, 
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aided  by  a  sympathetic  wife,  he  has  promoted  the  work  in  a  multitude 
of  ways  which  would  otherwise  have  g’one  by  the  board.  Those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  brought  away  a  ■ 
wholesome  sense  of  worth  while  things  accomplished ;  and  it  is  with  | 
unusual  satisfaction  that  the  Editor  in  his  role  of  Executive  Secretary  | 
extends  unqualified  commendation  to  Mr.  Michaelis  and  his  untiring  j 
associates.  i 

I 

np  HE  SEER  sees,  well  under  way,  the  campaign,  begun  last  June,  of  | 
^  public  education  concerning  the  major  activities  and  objectives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Eor  the  conduct  of  this  cam-  ^ 
paign,  as  mentioned  in  the  August  issue  of  THE  SEER,  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  a  man  well  equipped  by  nature  and  experience  for  the  task, 
was  added  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Association.  Despite  the  many  | 
difficulties  incident  to  the  vacation  season,  Mr.  Harrison  has  succeeded  I 
in  reaching  an  imposing  number  of  outstanding  political,  social,  business,  j 
and  professional  leaders.  To  each  of  these  individuals,  including  the  1 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  has  presented  his  cause,  and  from  ! 
each  he  has  received  assurance  of  support  in  the  attainment  of  his  im-  - 
mediate  objective,  that  of  securing  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  an  j 
appropriation  to  the  Association  commensurate  with  the  work  proposed  | 
to  be  done  by  it.  I 

.  .  i 

Work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania  has,  until  re-  ! 
cently  been  borne  by  private  and  local  philanthropy  with  relatively  small  j 
assistance  from  the  State.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  has,  with  little  success,  made  repeated 
efforts  to  secure  more  adequate  financial  recognition  by  the  State  of  its 
work  to  supplement  its  private  and  local  philanthropy.  Had  such  State  j 
assistance  been  granted  in  increasing  amount  from  biennium  to  biennium.  | 
there  would  not  now  be  the  great  disparity  shown  between  what  the  j 
Association  is  at  present  receiving  from  the  State  and  the  amount  which  | 
it  is  asking  for  the  next  biennium.  Eurthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  righteous  and  justifiable  blind  pension  load  upon  the  taxpayer 
would  be  noticeably  less.  Again,  unless  means  are  afforded  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  carry  its  activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
employment  of  blind  people  into  every  corner  of  the  State,  this  present 
load  must  inevitably  grow  greater  as  the  years  go  by.  The  data  appear-  I 
ing  on  pages  7  to  13,  inclusive,  will  acquaint  the  reader  fully  with  the  I 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  campaign  herein  presented. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  by  H.  R.  Latimer 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

DO  YOU  know  that  scientific  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(babies’  sore  eyes)  has  reduced  blindness,  due  to  this  cause,  from 
“26.5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent”? 

Do  you  know  that  72  per  cent  of  the  prevailing  blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  needless  blindness? 

Do  you  know  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  blind  adults  are 
employable,  and  are  most  useful  to  themselves  and  their  communities 
when  employed  ? 

Do  you  know  that  upward  of  fifty  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have 
virtually  no  service  whatever  for  their  blind  adults? 

The  major  objectives  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  organized,  toward  the  completion  of  which  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  funds  are  essential,  comprise : — The  employment  of 
stronger  personnel  and  the  development  of  higher  service  standards 
for  each  of  the  several  activities,  as — (a)  Prevention  of  needless  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  conservation  of  eyesight;  (b)  Rehabilitation  of  employable 
blind  persons  and  their  placement  or  employment  in  professional,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  pursuits ;  (c)  Gainful  employment  of  blind  people 
within  their  own  homes ;  (d)  Home  teaching  of  occupations,  primarily 
for  purposes  of  recreation  and  social  adjustment,  (e)  The  employment 
of  other  blind  people  in  sheltered  shops  as  a  means  of  adjusting  them 
to  their  social  and  economic  environment;  and,  (f)  Educational  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  sales  promotion  of  blind-made  products. 

These  objectives  are  too  great  for  complete  accomplishment  through¬ 
out  the  State  within  any  two-year  period.  Just  to  the  extent,  however, 
that  they  are  fulfilled,  will  the  man-power  of  the  community  be  conserved 
through  the  salvaging  of  eyesight,  will  capable  blind  people  be  lifted 
from  the  role  of  dependence  to  that  of  independence,  and  will  the  present 
righteous  and  justifiable  blind  pension  burden  resting  upon  taxpayers 
be  reduced.  Through  the  aid  of  such  State  funds  as  are  here  requested, 
the  personnel  and  services  of  the  Association’s  present  fourteen  Branches 
could  be  so  extended  as  to  carry  their  activities  to  adjacent  areas,  and 
the  Association,  through  a  diversified  administrative  staff,  could  break 
ground,  so  to  speak,  in  areas  where  its  services  are  sorely  needed.  When 
the  present  fourteen  Branches,  or  regional  centers,  shall  have  expanded 
!  to  their  practical  limits,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  add  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  dozen  more  such  regional  centers  in  order  to  carrv  the 
Association’s  services  to  everv  corner  of  the  State. 
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Some  idea  of  the  economic  and  social  importance  of  this  business  ; 
of  preventing  blindness  may  be  had  from  the  following  facts  and  > 
deductions : — 

At  present  there  is  one  blind  person  for  every  650  sighted  persons 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  maintain  this  ratio  of  Pennsylvania’s  blind  i 
population  to  its  sighted  population,  one  person  must  forfeit  his  eye¬ 
sight  each  and  every  day  throughout  a  generation  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  This  means  that,  unless  something  practical  is  done  to 
prevent  this  appalling  loss  of  eyesight,  approximately  730  bright-eyed 
men,  women,  and  children  of  Pennsylvania  must  pass  during  the  coming  : 
two-year  period  into  the  veil  of  permanent  darkness.  Assuming  that  the 
average  earning'  capacity  of  an  individual  approximates  the  modest  sum 
of  $1,200  per  annum,  the  loss  of  one  only  pair  of  eyes  robs  the  com-  ■ 
munity,  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  working  years,  of  a  man-power  i 
equal  to  the  sum  of  $30,000.  When  we  realize  that  of  the  730  blinded 
persons  above  mentioned,  525,  or  72  per  cent,  are  needlessly  blind,  we  i 
see  by  simple  multiplication  (525  x  $30,000)  that  this  loss  of  sight  | 
deprives  the  State  of  an  ultimate  man-power  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  : 
$15,750,000.  Furthermore,  this  loss  does  not  include  the  extra  cost  of 
special  education  of  blind  people  or  the  cost  of  blind  relief. 

Again  every  capable  blind  person  who  is  lifted  from  the  role  of  ? 
dependence  to  that  of  independence,  not  only  reduces  the  present 
righteous  relief  load  upon  the  State,  but  definitely  adds  to  the  State’s  i 
man-power  and  lifts  the  general  social  level  of  the  community.  Whether  ' 
a  pair  of  eyes  is  in  immediate  danger,  or  a  permanently  blind  person  has  i 
just  been  plunged  into  hopeless  darkness,  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  man-power,  or  the  salvation  of  the  man,  that  immediate  expert 
service  be  available.  Ignorance,  pride,  prejudice,  and  delay  contribute  > 
prolifically  to  blindness ;  ,  while  despair,  fear,  and  ignorance  regarding  ; 
the  possibilities  ahead  for  newly  blinded  people  take  their  toll  of  human  ^ 
initiative  and  courage.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  young  blind  men  and  ‘ 
women  just  out  of  school ‘ready  to  take  their  places  in  life  if  only  the  | 
competitive  world  will  let  them.  The  present  deplorable  inability  of  | 
many  of  our  blind  citizens  to  earn  their  own  living  is  largely  due  to  the  i 
absence,  in  the  past,  of  sympathetic  guidance  at  the  vital  moment.  Ac-  ; 
cordingly,  our  Association  anticipates  a  closer  collaboration  with  the  j 
State  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  our  juvenile  blind,  to  the  end  i 
that  their  grade  school  education  may  be  supplemented  by  higher  edu-  I 
cation  and  vocational  guidance,  calculated  to  lead  more  directly  than  now  !' 
into  occupations  of  a  higher  order  than  ordinarily  associated  with  blind  I 
people.  By  the  same  token,  our  Association  recognizes  the  vital  need  ! 
for  a  central  unit,  preferably  in  Harrisburg,  in  which  our  administrative  j 
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staff  could  be  quartered  and  in  which  our  newly  blinded  adults  could 
be  given  their  physical,  vocational,  and  general  rehabilitation  under 
appropriate  conditions  and  surroundings. 

It  is  purposed,  through  the  means  of  State  funds  for  which  we  are 
asking,  to  man  each  of  the  ten  Branches  of  the  Association  not  now 
enjoying  such  an  officer  with  an  Eye  Medical  Social  Worker  and  to 
provide  two  extra  such  workers  in  the  State  at  large,  thus,  the  entire 
force  (inclusive  of  the  four  present  incumbents)  will  total  sixteen  Eye 
Medical  Social  Workers,  to  be  coordinated  under  a  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Supervisor,  who  will  be  a  member  of  the  Association’s  executive 
staff.  (See  Exhibit  3  on  page  13).  It  is  hoped  further  to  complete  the 
equipment  of  at  least  half  the  present  Branches,  each  with  a  Placement 
Agent  and  a  teacher  of  home  industries  and  occupations,  each  group 
acting  under  a  staff  supervisor.  (See  Exhibit  3  on  page  13).  It  is 
purposed  to  strengthen  the  local  offices  by  supplementing  their  present 
budget ;  and  to  provide  a  Sales  Supervisor  on  the  general  staff  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  further  the  sales  of  blind-made  goods  throughout  all  the 
areas.  It  is  planned,  moreover,  to  give  additional  educational  publicity 
throughout  the  State  to  the  activities  of  the  Association  to  the  end 
that  the  community  generally  will  cooperate'  in  the  reduction  of  need- 
I  less  blindness  and  in  according  greater  opportunities  to  its  blind  citizens. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  foregoing  will  show  that,  in  the  proposed 
'  extended  program,  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  prevention  of 
;  needless  blindness  and  conservation  of  eyesight ;  while  the  secondary 
I  emphases  are  upon  the  placement  of  capable  blind  people  in  activities 
among  the  seeing  and  in  industries  and  occupations  within  their  own 
i  homes  rather  than  in  sheltered  shops  already  reasonably  well  developed 
I  in  the  State.  This  change  of  emphasis  will  make  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  more  distinctively  than  now,  that  of  professional  service  both 
)  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the  blind  population ;  while  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  financing  will  rest  in  equal  measure  upon  the  organization’s 
,  earned  income,  philanthropic  and  local  contributions,  and  State  appro- 
\  priation.  Therefore,  and  by  way  of  retaining  the'  indispensable  support 
:  of  private  philanthropy  to  our  essential  objectives,  we  intend,  upon  the 
receipt  of  adequate  State  support,  to  conduct  a  forceful  campaign  of 
educational  publicity. 

By  way  of  indicating  how  readily  the  State’s  share  of  this  entire 
program  in  the  conquest  of  blindness  could  be  financed  from  public 
money  without  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  it  is  suggested  that  for  four  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  in  this  Commonwealth  per  year,  all  present 
requirements,  which  amount  to  $175,400  annually  ($350,800  for  the 
biennium),  could  be  amply  met.  This  is  the  sum  which  the  .State  Gov- 
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eminent  will  be  asked  to  provide  during  the  two-year  period  1937-39. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  urgently  asks  for  your 
endorsement  of,  and  personal  or  official  support  to,  this  constructive 
program  which  is  designed  in  the  interest  of  blind  Pennsylvanians.  It, 
therefore,  respectfully  directs  your  considerate  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  pertinent  information,  which  consists  of  the  formal  application  for 
State  funds,  supported  by  three  elucidating  exhibits.  The  provision  of 
this  budget  implies  an  earned  income  of  $177,000,  a  philanthropic  income 
of  $188,000,  and  an  income  from  the  State  of  $175,000,  aggregating 
$540,000. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 
.Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name  of  Institution:  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  ; 

Location:  Administrative  Office,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

APPLICATION  FOR  APPROPRIATION 

To  be  filed  on  or  before  October  15,  1936.  (Submit  in  duplicate) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  15,  1936. 

Hon.  John  D.  Pennington,  j 

Secretary  of  Welfare, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Sir:  J 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  ' 
Blind  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  October  3,  1936,  the  undersigned  was  directed  to  ' 
make  application,  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  for  State  Appropriation  as  set  forth  1 
below:  I 

Amount  of  Appropriation,  1935-37 . $  30,000.00  ! 

Figures  from  quarterly  reports:  | 

1.  Total  Expenditures  6/1/35  to  5/31/36 . 365,403.67  | 

2.  Total  Receipts  other  than  State  (same  period) .  338,394.09  | 

3.  Excess  of  Expenditures  over  receipts  (same  period) .  27,009.58  | 

4.  Excess  as  above  (3)  multiplied  by  two,  equals .  54,019.16  j 

5.  Amount  received  from  State  Treasury  for  quarterly  requisitions  i 

for  period  6/1/35  to  5/31/36 . 15,000.00  | 

6.  Appropriation  requested  for  next  biennium .  350,800.00* **  ] 

7.  Average  indigent  population  served  as  of  5/31/36 .  3,340  | 

8.  Average  population  estimated  to  be  served  for  next  biennium......  7,340  i 

9.  Reasons  for  any  anticipated  increased  population;  To  prevent  | 

as  much  of  the  72%  of  needless  blindness  as  may  be  possible;  [ 

to  find  employment  for  a  greater  percentage  of  capable  i 

blind  people.  I 

10.  Average  net  Per  Capita  Cost  per  day  in  excess  of  earned 

income  (period  6/1/35  to  5/31/36) . - . $  .74*"^ 

The  purpose  named  in  our  Charter  is:  To  promote  the  conquest  of  blindness 
through  conservation  of  vision  and  prevention  of  blindness;  by  providing  training 
and  employment  to  blind  people  in  their  homes  and  in  outside  enterprises;  stand-  { 
ardizing  and  marketing  blind-made  goods;  and  social  adjustments.  j 

Respectfullv,  I 

H.  R.  LATIMER  (Signed) 

Countersigned:  FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN  (Signed)  Secretary. 

President. 


*  See  EXHIBITS  1-b,  2  and  3 

**  See  EXHIBIT  1-a 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

(a)  Analysis  of  population  served  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1936, 
showing  the  method  of  deriving  the  per  capita  costs  used  in  esti¬ 


mating  expense  for  the  biennium  1937-39. 

Blind  persons  receiving  1)oth  employment  and  social  service .  796 

Blind  Out  Clients  receiving  social  service  only  . 1,101 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Sight  cases  . 1,443 


TOTAL  POPULATION  SERVED  . 3,340 

Employment  Expense  . $331,416.64 

Social  Service  Expense  .  33,987.03 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  .  $365,403.67 


Earned  Income  from  sales  of  blind-made  goods  $177,553.16 

796  X  260  =  206,960  Total  Employee  Days 

$331,416.64-^206,960  =  $  1.60  Gross  per  capita  per  diem  cost  of  employ¬ 
ment 

$177,553.16-^206,960  =  $  .86  Earned  per  capita  per  diem  cost 

$1.60 — $.86  =  $  .74  Net  per  capita  per  diem  cost  in  excess  of 

earned  income 

$  33,987.03  ^  3,340  =  $10.18  Net  per  capita  per  annum  cost  for  social 

service 


(b)  Analysis  of  additional  service  upon  which  the  requested  appropria¬ 


tion  is  based  for  the  biennium  1937-39. 

Estimated  additional  blind  persons  to  receive  both  employment 

and  social  service  .  700 

Additional  blind  Out  Clients  to  receive  social  service  only .  1,300 

Additional  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Sight  cases  2,000 

Total  Estimated  Additional  Population  to  Be  Served .  4,000 

700  X  260  =  182,000  Additional  Employee  Days 


182,000  X  $  -74  =  $134,680.00  Increased  Cost  per  year  for  additional 

blind  employees 

4,000  X  S10.80  =  $  40,720.00  Increased  Cost  per  year  for  total  esti¬ 
mated  additional  population  needing 
social  service  in  one  form  or  another 


$175,400.00  Total  increased  cost  per  year 
$350,800.00  Total  increased  cost  for  biennium 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  2 
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Salaries — Blind  and  Sighted  . 

52,524.84 

$  89,700.00 

$142,224.84 

Wages — Blind  and  Sighted  . — 

..  139,274.43 

25,000.00 

164,274.43 

r^'ll S ^ S  ^r\t*  "RpqjiIp 

..  18,352.94 

18,352.94 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

..  74,929.34 

15,260.00 

90,189.34 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power.. . 

..  3,202.38 

850.00 

4,052.38  ' 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

..  2,344.57 

600.00 

2,944.57 

Insurance  . — . 

..  4,206.37 

600.00 

4,806.37 

Truck  Delivery  and  Auto  Upkeep  - 

..  4,963.77 

8,400.00 

13,363.77 

Travel  and  Carfare  . . 

„  4,336.53 

20,400.00 

24,736.53 

Office  Supplies,  Printing,  Postage  - 

..  5,244.71 

2,500.00 

7,744.71 

Rent  . . 

..  3,354.50 

2,550.00 

5,904.50 

Shop  S’ipPlif'S  .  . . 

^  3,149.15 

3,149.15 

Pnllertinn  . . 

700.22 

700.22 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . . 

..  11,900.49 

850.00 

12,750.49  : 

Social  Service  and  Aid . . - . 

..  6,900.66 

1,800.00 

8,700.66  : 

Prevention  and  Placement  . 

..  7,721.23 

*1,800.00 

11,621.23  ’ 

**2,100.00 

Education  and  Recreation . . 

2,040.58 

1,600.00 

3,640.58  : 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . . 

..  5,267.00 

5,267.00  i 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  . . . 

146.86 

146.86 ! 

0  Hi  S  0  ••••••••••MC*4444*444»444a44*444*4**4*4*>44444444444*44« 

126.90 

150.00 

276.90 

Cnnfprenrp  R-x-pensp  . . . . 

162.95 

162.95 

Memberships  and  Dues  — . 

295.75 

700.00 

995.75  ; 

Branch  Allotments  (6  Quarters) . 

..  10,800.00 

10,800.00 : 

A . 

700.00 

700  00 

Miscellaneous  . 

..  2,757.50 

540.00 

3,297.50 : 

TOTALS  FOR  ONE  YEAR  . 

..$365,403.67 

$175,400.00 

$  540,803.67 

TOTALS  FOR  BIENNIUM  . 

..$730,807.34 

$350,800.00 

$1,081,607.34! 

I 


I 


I 


*Prevention 

**Placement 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  $175,400  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DEPARTMENTAL 

ACTIVITIES  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPANSION 

Heat,  Light  and  Water  . . . . $  850.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  600.00 

Insurance  . 600.00 

Rent  . . 2,550.00 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 850.00 

Library  Expense  . — .  150.00 

Memberships  and  Dues . 700.00 

Automobile  Upkeep  .  8,400.00 

Office  Supplies,  Printing,  and  Postage  .  1,800.00 

Miscellaneous  . 2,780.00 

-  $  19,280.00 


2.  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 


Salaries — 

Prevention  Supervisor  . . . $  3,000.00 

12  Eye  Medical  Workers  @  $2100 

each  (2  at  large)  — . - .  25,200.00 

Supervisor’s  Clerk  . .  1,020.00 

12  Workers’  Clerks  @  $780  each .  9.3^  00 

Travel  (Including  local  carfare)  . 

Miscellaneous  . . . 


$  38,580.00 


5,400.00 

1,800.00 


45,780.00 


3.  REHABILITATION,  PLACEMENT,  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Q  o  1  o  1*1  p  o 

Supervisor  .  3,000.00 

7  Placement  Agents  @  $1800  each 

(1  at  large)  . . . . .  12,600.00 

Supervisor’s  Clerk  . .  1,020.00 

7  Agents’  Clerks  @  $780  each  —  5,460.00 

Wages  (Blind)  and  Raw  Materials . 

Travel  (Including  local  carfare) . 

Miscellaneous  . 


$  22,080.00 


24,000.00 

3,900.00 

2,100.00 


52,080.00 


4.  HOME  INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  (Therapy  and  Case  Work) 


S  ^  1  ^  ri  c  3 

Supervisor  . . 3,000.00 

6  Case  Work  Therapists  @  $1800 

each  (1  at  large)  . . .  10,800.00 

Supervisor’s  Clerk  . . 1,020.00 

6  Workers’  Clerks  @  $780  each  4,680.00 

Wages  (Blind)  and  Raw  Materials  ...... 

Travel  (Including  local  carfare)  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


19,500.00 


16,260.00 

3,600.00 

1,800.00 


41,160.00 


5. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICITY  AND  SALES 
Salaries — 

Sales  Supervisor  . . 

Editor  of  “The  Seer”  . . . 

Supervisor’s  Clerk  _ 

Editor’s  Clerk  . . . . 

Travel  (Including  local  carfare)  . . . 

“Seer”  expansion  (Size,  style,  circulation) 
Miscellaneous  . 


3,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,020.00 

780.00 


PROMOTION 

7,300.00 


7,500.00 

700.00 

1,600.00 


17,100.00 

TOTAL  FOR  ONE  YEAR  . . . $175,400.00 

TOTAL  FOR  BIENNIUM  . . . . $350,800.00 


REPORTS  OF  TOPICAL  COMMITTEES* 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

By  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter 

HE  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
^  Blind  was  organized  in  February  1923.  It  has  always  been  active  in 
providing  care  for  persons  who  were  in  danger  of  becoming  blind.  It  has 
always  thought  and  planned  toward  a  County-wide  program  for  pre¬ 
venting  all  unnecessary  blindness. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Women’s  Auxiliary  was  organized  to  support 
morally  and  financially  certain  projects  which  the  general  budget  could 
not  include.  The  organization  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  several 
hundred  members  and  has  become  an  important  and  very  helpful  ally  to  ! 
the  Dauphin  County  Branch. 

In  1934,  the  Auxiliary  became  interested  in  sight  conservation. 
“Sight-Saving  Classes  for  Harrisburg”  became  their  slogan.  They  aimed 
for  a  membership  of  fifteen  hundred  woman.  With  this  group’s  activity 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg’s  health  . 
and  welfare  agencies  and  its  public  schools  became  noticeably  eye  ; 
conscious. 

In  1935,  definite  steps  were  taken  to  encourage  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  to  demonstrate  a  prevention  of  blindness  program.  While  the  : 
much  needed  service  did  not  materialize,  the  thinking  and  discussion 
probably  helped  to  present  to  the  Board  the  opportunity  for  greater 
service  and  its  direct  responsibility  for  establishing  the  program.  Finally, 
during  the  past  summer,  the  Branch  superintendent  located  some  poten-  - 
tial  funds  in  the  Welfare  Federation  and  at  once  allocated  them  in  her 
mind  to  the  work  that  had  yearly,  and  with  increasing  persistence,  i 
clamored  to  be  done.  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was  asked  to  assist  ! 
in  bringing  together  the  potential  funds  and  a  practical  sight-saving  ; 
program.  So  the  two  mutually  interested  agencies  drew  up  a  working 
plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  Welfare  Federation.  It  was  approved  on 
condition  that  a  competent  person  could  be  found  to  administer  it. 

Pennsylvania  was  combed  for  a  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  , 
worker  and  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  search  beyond  the  borders  of  ‘ 
the  State.  At  the  very  moment  the  “right  person”  was  located,  another  | 
important  community  was  negotiating  for  the  services  of  the  same  ! 
worker.  Pennsylvania  won,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Mrs.  ; 
Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker  is  again  piloting  a  prevention  of  blindness  i 
ship  in  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  i 


*See  Page  2 
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The  Dauphin  County  Branch  proposed  to  make  a  demonstration  in 
sight-saving  which,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  would  prove  its  worth  and 
be  made  permanent.  However,  in  a  little  less  than  six  weeks,  its  project 
was  accepted  and  the  financing  was  taken  over  by  the  Welfare  Federation. 

The  program  for  preventing  blindness  is  cooperative  in  its  aspect 
and  is  designed  to  be  fitted,  eventually,  into  the  programs  administered 
by  all  County  health  and  social  agencies. 

Airs.  Brubaker  is  developing  her  work  according  to  the  known  causes 
of  blindness  and  their  operations,  in  five  general  age  groups  : 

The  prenatal  period  begins  with  human  beings  at  least  five  months 
before  they  are  to  be  born,  since  certain  causes  of  blindness  are  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parent  to  child. 

Proper  protection  of  the  eyes  of  infants  at  birth  needs  so  badly  to  be 
done  that  it  demands  the  efforts  not  only  of  the  specialized  agency  but 
of  nurses,  social  workers,  and  every  physician,  legislator,  and  private 
citizen  in  Dauphin  County. 

The  preschool  child,  small  in  stature  and  tender  in  years,  presents 
a  full-grown  and  doughty  problem,  because  it  is  more  or  less  taken  for 
granted  that  he  is  equipped  with  eyes  made  for  whole  seeing  and  of  a 
quality  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  need  for  determining  the  preschool 
child’s  vision  expectancy  is  great  because  all  children  are  not  born  with 
good  seeing  eyes  and  some  do  have  systemic  diseases  which,  if  undiscov¬ 
ered  and  untreated,  may  rob  them  of  their  inherent  right  to  see. 

A^Irs.  Brubaker  proposes  to  direct  considerable  attention  toward 
these  little  citizens  of  the  future. 

Aluch  has  been  done  toward  protecting  the  eyes  of  school  children, 
but  after  the  best  ophthalmological  care  has  been  secured  for  boys  and 
girls,  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  (some  authorities  say  eight  hundred) 
will  see  so  poorly  that  he  has  great  difficulty  to  keep  pace  with  his 
classmates.  Large  print  books,  good  light  without  glare,  and  special 
desks  placed  properly  in  relation  to  windows  are  major  items  included 
in  the  general  term  “special  equipment,”  the  provision  essential  to  an 
educational  program  for  this  poor  seeing  group.  Where  ten  or  more 
visually  handicapped  pupils  can  be  brought  together  in  one  classroom, 
properly  equipped  and  presided  over  by  a  special  teacher,  such  provision 
is  designated  as  a  “sight-saving  class.” 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary,  mentioned  earlier,  has  been  working  faith¬ 
fully  and  energetically  to  provide  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Harrisburg,  where  according  to  the  total  school  population, 
there  are  more  than  twenty  pupils  who  are  hampered  in  their  educational 
progress.  A  few  are  definitely  facing  blindness.  All  should  have  the 
benefit  of  devices  which  relieve  eye  use  and  eye  strain. 
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Mrs.  Brubaker  is  approaching  this  problem  sanely  and  with  under¬ 
standing  and  purpose  which  will  eventually  and  adequately  meet  it. 

Two  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania  are 
Cataract  and  Glaucoma,  which  are  diseases  of  the  adult  period.  The 
former  is  associated  with  persons  past  middle  life.  It  is  operable  and 
does  not  always  have  to  blind  hopelessly  and  permanently ;  yet  many, 
many  totally  blind  persons  in  Dauphin  County  have  never  had  any 
kind  of  ocular  care. 

Glaucoma,  a  disease  of  middle  life,  if  recognized  early  and  treated 
adequately,  does  not  always  take  all  sight  early  in  the  lives  of  its  victims. 

These  two  great  sight  destroyers,  which  occur  in  all  walks  of  life, 
have  a  permanent  place  in  Mrs.  Brubaker’s  program  for  Dauphin  County. 

Armed  with  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  combative  principles,  and  the  ability  to  assemble  the  resources 
of  the  County  and  Medical  centers,  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  will,  in  good  time,  serve  effec¬ 
tively  all  age  groups.  It  will  uphold  Dr.  Merida  Nicholich’s  belief  and 
statement  that  “It  is  the  right  of  every  blind  person  not  to  be  blind.” 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  (Case  Work) 

By  Anne  Vlachos 

There  being  no  good  case  histories  at  hand  that  can  be  fairly  and 
adequately  reported  in  our  limited  SEER  space,  we  are  attempting 
a  generalization  that  we  hope  may  elicit  some  comments  from  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Branches — and  even  from  headquarters !  Moreover,  having- 
had  held  up  before  us  a  mental  vision  of  a  more  effectually  functioning 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  directing 
our  thoughts  to  the  terse  question :  “What  do  we  want” ;  or  rather,  “In 
order  to  do  purposeful  case  work,  what  do  we  case  workers  need  most?” 

We  submit  the  following  three  items,  their  relative  importance  not 
determined  by  their  order. 

Trained  Case  Workers.  By  this  term  we  mean  not  only  those 
who  come  bearing  diplomas  from  Universities  and  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  but  who  also  bring  with  them  a  serene  realization  of  their  own 
problems  and  who  have  learned  not  to  permit  their  deviation  from  the 
perfect  life  to  invade  the  arena  of  other  people’s  struggles  toward  adjust¬ 
ment. 
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In  our  vision  we  see  a  possibility  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  managing  such  a  training  job  within  its  own  ranks  and  in 
properly  equipped  Branches.  We  believe  that  case  workers  dealing  with 
a  group  of  persons  having  the  same  major  physical  handicap,  need  to 
understand  the  variations  in  its  power  as  it  affects  one  or  the  other. 
A  person  who  is  well  adjusted  to  his  social  environment,  and  cannot  see, 
certainly  is  no  ‘‘problem” ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  give  the  rest  of 
us  in  our  turbulent  attempt  at  making  life  give  us  what  we  want.  But  he 
who  has  harbored  resentments  all  his  life — to  the  rich  employer,  to  the 
inquisitive  neighbor,  to  his  life-loving  children — if  such  a  man  loses  his 
physical  vision,  he  indeed  challenges  the  case  worker  in  an  overwhelming 
way,  for  he  or  she  will  be  faced  by  an  intensification  of  habit  of  thought 
that  holds  nothing  constructive.  To  deal  with  this  type  of  situation  un- 
derstandingly  and  thoughtfully  calls  for  TRAINING. 

Psychiatric  Advice.  One  of  our  leaders  has  quoted  a  psychologist 
as  saying,  “There  is  no  psychology  of  the  blind.”  Aren’t  we  all 
more  or  less  “blind” — whether  the  physical  eyes  function  or  not?  Is 
there  one  of  us  who  can  say  “‘I  am  not  handicapped”?  And  should  we 
not  be  concerned  with  the  imperfections  within,  rather  more  than  with 
those  of  the  physical  world?  We  certainly  may  safely  say  that  those  of  us 
who  are  not  constantly  being  claimed  or  detoured  by  hundreds  of  in¬ 
significant  appeals  to  the  visual  sense,  have  a  lot  more  time  for  mental 
activity  than  our  “sighted”  friends.  Because  of  this  increased  opportunity 
'  for  thinking  and  browsing,  for  rehearsing  events  that  have  passed,  for 
picturing  the  thing  that  is  to  be,  or  even  for  recasting  an  event  that 
gave  pain  so  as  to  make  it  more  agreeable — would  it  not  seem  reasonable 
!  to  expect  a  larger  proportion  of  mental  “collisions”? 

In  our  vision,  we  see  made  available  to  us  a  group  of  psychiatrists 
(one  in  each  quarter  of  the  State)  to  whom  we  case  workers  may  take 
our  perplexities,  through  conference  or  by  bodily  taking  our  ‘“problems” 
to  the  schooled  mind,  who  will  help  us  to  analyze  the  difficulties  in  our 
relationship  with  our  clients. 

i  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  no  psychiatrists  to  whom  we 

may  now  go;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  unless  our  analyst  has  closely 
studied  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  visual  stimuli  from  the  range  of 
physical  perception  (in  both  lifetime  and  later-in-life  blindness),  and 
has  realized  the  attendant  reduction  in  .free  movement,  he  will  be  hesi¬ 
tant  to  offer  advice. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  its  training  program 
may  well  offer  full  opportunities  for  psychiatric  study  to  any  physician 
who  desires  to  specialize  in  this  field. 
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Apprenticeship.  The  moment  of  leave-taking  by  any  young 
person  from  the  cherished  and  familiar  environment  and  program  of  a 
School  for  the  Blind  is  weighted  with  uncertainty.  In  a  few  cases,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  the  way  has  been  cleared,  guide  posts  have  been  planted, 
safeguards  secured,  occupations  selected  and  found  to  be  acceptable ; 
a  loving  family  welcomes  the  “graduate”  home.  More  frequently,  no  such 
happy  circumstance  awaits  young  blind  people ;  there  are  conditions  that 
mitigate  against  any  brave  endeavor  that  might  otherwise  be  made ;  all  ; 
doors  are  by  no  means  sure  to  open ;  all  hearts  are  not  responsive ;  few  ! 
employers  are  aware  of  the  potential  usefulness  of  a  blind  youth.  And  ! 
the  young  people  themselves?  Do  they  know  exactly  what  work  they  j 
want  to  do,  where  to  live,  how  to  spend  their  leisure?  Do  they  feel  secure  j 
in  trying  life  alone? 

J 

The  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind  person  holds  similar  elements  of  i 
uncertainty.  Workshops  for  the  Blind  may  be  the  ultimate  goal  for  some,  ^ 
placement  in  suitable  industries  for  others,  self-owned  businesses  for  still 
others,  but  these  are  end  results — and  there  is  a  distinct  hiatus  between 
the  cessation  of  customary  occupations  of  interest  and  the  shouldering  of  ; 
the  new.  i 

_  N 

In  our  vision,  we  see  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  , 

functioning  as  a  parent  who  will  say  to  his  children,  young  or  old,  “Try  ; 

your  wings  with  us  and  let  us  see  together  what  develops  before  you  ^ 

decide  definitely  on  a  plan.”  Functioning  thus,  the  would-be  dictaphone  I 

operator  may  become  familiar  with  business  usages ;  the  future  weaving  i 

expert  may  learn  to  know  his  loom  and  his  public  before  he  ventures  | 

into  a  business  of  his  own ;  the  handwork  generalist  may  develop  into  a  ; 

specialist  along  certain  lines ;  the  potential  go-getter  salesman  may  try  | 

his  hand  and  work  out  his  technique  before  going  it  alone,  etc.  i 

! 

This  type  of  adjusting  experience  is  wholesome  and  essential,  for  it 
has  the  requisite  possibility  for  growth  without  which  any  endeavor  will  i 

go  stale  and  crumble.  In  such  an  “apprentice”  system  there  could  be  no  i 

question  of  “wages”,  for  the  persons  concerned  would  know  that  their  1 

earnings  at  first  must  be  small  and  that  their  incomes  would  keep  pace  | 

with  their  increased  ability.  | 

These  three  new  functions  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  j 

Blind  of  the  future,  call  for  moi>ey,  buildings,  equipment,  and  adequate 
staffs ;  and  without  them  some  of  our  most  vital  case  work  must  of 
necessity  go  a-limping. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES  (Occupational  Therapy) 

By  Helen  Matthew 


SOMETIME  ago,  during  a  certain  conversation,  this  remark  was  made, 
“But  of  course  she  hasn’t  been  blind  very  long.  She  is  still  rather 
upset  and  bitter,  so  she  isn’t  ready  to  do  anything  yet.  We  will  let  you 
know  if  she  wants  anything  to  do  later.”  No  doubt  this  person  w^as  not 
ready  for  regular  employment,  but  who  is  there  who  needs  help,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  more  than  one  whose  whole  mode  of  life  must 
be  reorganized.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult  time  of  readjustment;  but  why 
should  we  wait  until  the  blind  person  has  struggled  through  a  period 
of  adjustment  alone  before  going  to  help  him.  He  needs  help  to  build  up 
self-confidence  and  faith  in  himself. 
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The  homeworker  may  be  able  to  assist  in  a  number  of  ways.  Teach¬ 
ing  some  simple  handcraft  that  may  be  done  in  the  home  may  be  the 
means  of  restoring  self-confidence  to  the  extent  that  the  person  is  willing 
to  go  on  and  try  something  more  difficult.  He  may  work  for  a  time  in 
one  of  the  subsidized  shops  for  the  blind,  and  eventually,  if  capable  and 
willing,  may  be  able  to  secure  a  position  or  establish  a  business  of  his 
own.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  people,  who,  because  of  age 
or  other  physical  handicaps,  can  work  only  in  their  homes.  For  some  of 
these,  group  meetings  are  quite  worth  while.  Such  meetings  have  been 
tried  in  various  places  with  excellent  results.  At  these  gatherings,  it  is 
the  purpose  to  have  every  one  supplied  with  something  to  do.  Each 
becomes  interested  in  what  his  neighbor  is  doing,  as  well  as  in  what  he 
is  doing  himself,  and  quite  naturally  wants  to  try  to  do  the  same  thing ; 
or  he  is  encouraged  to  try  some  new  project  which  his  neighbor  assures 
him  is  very  easy  for  he  himself  has  been  able  to  do  it.  These  group 
meetings  are  not  only  an  excellent  way  of  getting  people  interested  in 
trying  new  things,  but  gives  the  newly  blinded  person  an  opportunity 
of  making  friends  with  other  blind  people,  who  in  their  turn  have  a  chance 
to  help  a  fellow-sufferer  make  a  happier  adjustment. 


It  is  interesting  to  see  the  groups  develop  and  relax,  becoming  less 
I  formal  at  each  meeting.  At  first,  the  meetings  were  very  sedate  affairs, 
at  the  close  of  which  we  would  wonder  if  the  blind  members  had  really 
enjoyed  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  being  polite  in  saying 
they  had  had  a  pleasant  time.  However,  after  the  first  few  gatherings, 
they  forgot  to  be  sedate  and  chatted  away  to  one  another,  passing  their 
work  back  and  forth  to  be  examined  and  admired.  The  new  members, 
who  are  just  learning  to  use  their  hands,  are  helped  by  some  of  the  older 
members.  Tea  and  wafers  are  served  on  each  occasion,  making  it  seem 
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more  like  a  real  party.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  visit  some  of  the 
workers  as  often  as  one  would  like,  these  periodic  meetings  are  a  great 
help  in  keeping  in  touch  with  them. 


HOME  TEACHING  (Embossed  Reading  and  Writing) 

By  Suzanne  Hoffer 


The  Seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  New  York  City,  September  2-4.  At  the  several  sessions,  a 
number  of  subjects,  important  to  the  furtherance  of  home  teaching,  were 
freely  discussed,  the  results  of  which  are  likely  to  bring  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  adult  blind  persons,  who  live  in  the  sections  represented. 

Most  of  the  problems  discussed  were  of  common  interest  to  home 
teachers,  irrespective  of  the  districts  served,  and  the  spirited  participation 
which  prevailed  in  the  meetings  gave  ample  evidence  that  home  teachers 
are  alert  to  the  educational  needs  of  adult  blind  clients.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  home  teaching  facilities  for  blind  people  have  always  been 
insufificient,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  number  of  pupils  benefiting  there¬ 
from  represent  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  number  in  need  of  special 
instruction. 

The  convention  was  held  primarily  to  promote  opportunities  for 
and  education  of  the  adult  blind,  giving  teachers  the  satisfaction  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  convictions  and  exchanging  ideas  with  a  view  to  solving 
future  problems. 

The  first  session  opened  with  an  invocation  ofifered  by  Rev.  Clarence 
B.  Post,  New  York  City,  and  was  followed  with  musical  selections  pre¬ 
sented  by  Theodore  Taferner,  also  of  New  York.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Merle  E.  Erampton,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute,  who  extended  a  greeting  of  hospitality  to  all  delegates.  A 
hearty  response  was  given  by  the  President,  Miss  Mary  E.  Erench. 

“The  Social  Security  Act”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given  by 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  who  explained  the  activities  of  the  American  Eoun- 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  seeking  and  securing  governmental  aid  for  blind 
people.  Following  this  presentation  of  interesting  facts,  an  address 
entitled  “Special  Legislation  for  the  Blind”  was  given  by  Mr.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission.  The  subject  referred 
chiefly  to  placement  and  occupations  for  blind  people,  showing  the  value 
of  legislation  which  would  protect  them  in  following  the  lines  of  indus¬ 
try  in  which  they  could  engage  and  earn  an  independent  living. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  who  was  the  following  speaker,  was  so  well 
known  to  the  audience  that  any  introduction,  other  than  his  name,  would 
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have  been  superfluous.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  on  “The  Value  of  the  Home 
Teacher  in  Work  for  the  Blind.”  His  remarks  were  suggestive  of  the  long 
experience  which  he  has  had  in  many  types  of  work  for  the  blind ;  and  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  home  teachers  cannot  be  successful  unless  their 
hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  their  interests  in  their  pupils. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  given  over  to  a  social  hour,  per¬ 
mitting  delegates  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  establish  new  con¬ 
tacts. 

At  the  second  session,  a  paper  entitled  “What  the  Talking  Books 
Have  Meant  to  the  Blind,”  prepared  by  Aliss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  was 
presented.  The  information  contained  in  this  paper  gave  rise  to  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  that  a  pocket  be  made  in  each  Talking  Book, 
which  will  contain  twenty  needles — a  number  sufficient  for  each  book  of 
records — to  be  supplied  by  the  various  libraries  upon  mailing  out  books. 
In  this  connection,'  problems  relating  to  the  use  and  operation  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machines  were  considered.  This  recent  invention  has  greatly 
extended  the  literary  opportunities  and  inclinations  of  blind  people. 
Many,  who  lack  the  confidence  or  ability  to  learn  the  embossed  types, 
regard  this  new  invention  as  the  only  practical  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  literature.  Obviously,  the  type  of  books  desired  by  these  people 
should  receive  consideration.  The  preference  seems  to  be  for  literature  of 
a  light  character,  rather  than  classics.  In  this  connection,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  asking  that  more  novels  and  light  stories  be  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  readers  of  Talking  Books. 

“Stand  Keeping”  was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  who  gave  valuable  suggestions  on  methods  which  blind  people, 
who  earn  their  livelihoods  either  in  operating  stands  or  similar  commer¬ 
cial  projects,  should  adopt. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan  discussed  standardizing  Braille  contrac¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  syllable  division,  after  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  encourage  a  uniform  use  of  contractions,  especially  in  cases 
affecting  w'ord  divisions. 

An  interesting  Round  Table  discussion  was  led  by  Miss  Ivie  M. 
Mead,  at  which  teachers  were  asked  to  relate  outstanding  incidents  of 
their  work  and  unusual  types  of  blind  persons  visited. 

“Common  Sense  Medical  Procedures  for  Home  Teachers”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Kopetzky.  Dr.  Raymond 
L.  Pfeiffer  spoke  on  Optic  Atrophy. 

A  delightful  play,  entitled  “Sis  Perkins,”  was  presented  by  the 
Brooklyn  Players,  a  talented  group  of  blind  and  partially  blind  per¬ 
formers. 
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The  delegates  were  received  in  a  body  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  where  interesting  features  of  work  being  done  in  behalf 
of  blind  people  were  described.  The  method  of  producing  Talking  Books 
was  explained,  and  the  delegates  were  introduced  to  the  readers,  whose 
voices  are  well  known  to  many  blind  people. 

The  Convention  throughout  was  marked  by  the  spirit  of  interest 
and  cooperation  existing  among  the  delegates  and  the  results  in  pro¬ 
viding  additional  home  teaching  service  cannot  help  but  be  far-reaching. 
Blind  adults  are  much  in  need  of  social  contact  and  helpful  advice,  both  of 
which  may  be  met  through  the  friendly  interest  of  Home  Teachers,  who 
must  convince  their  discouraged  pupils  that  people  without  sight  can 
lead  useful  and  active  lives. 


PLACEMENT  (Individual  Employment) 

By  Helen  Fox 

The  story  of  Placement  of  the  Cambria  County  Branch  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  its  sister  Branches.  It  is  greatly  hampered  by  com¬ 
pensation,  insurance,  and  other  laws  that  prohibit  blind  people  from 
taking  part  in  the  industrial  world.  One  scarcely  knows  what  training 
to  suggest  for  a  blind  person.  After  his  educational  training,  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  make  application  for  a  position,  he  finds  himself 
up  against  a  barrier.  The  school  law  prohibiting  any  physically  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  teach  in  the  public  school  often  bars  a  very  w^ell 
equipped  person  from  putting  his  training  into  practise.  Due  to  these 
several  conditions,  many  of  the  attempted  projects  of  this  Branch  have 
been  thwarted.  • 

Despite  the  above,,  the  Placement  program  of  the  Cambria  County 
Branch  has  not  been  entirely  without  its  few  achievements.  We  have 
been  cooperating  very  closely  with  the  State  Employment  Offices  of 
this  district,  and  as  a  result,  the  following  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Through  cooperating  with  the  PWA  and  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  several  of  our  people  have  found  employment  this  year.  A  special 
project  for  the  education  of  the  adult  blind  was  begun  several  months 
ago.  The  classes  are  being  conducted  in  the  Association’s  offices.  The 
instructor  was  a  member  of  the  Johnstown  Braille  Class,  a  graduate  of 
the  Johnstown  High  School,  and  holds  a  teacher’s  certificate  from  Tem¬ 
ple  University.  The  subjects  being  taught  are  music  (individual  and 
group  work),  sociology,  English,  current  events,  and  Braille  reading  and 
writing.  There  are  forty-four  people  enrolled  in  this  class,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  percent. 
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One  of  our  women,  who  found  employment  on  the  sewing  project, 
but  who  was  unable  to  work  as  well  as  her  associates,  was  trained  by  the 
Association.  She  worked  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Branch 
for  a  short  period,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  equipped  to  take  her  place  with 
the  regular  group,  she  returned  to  the  PWA  headquarters.  Through  this 
cooperation,  she  was  continued  on  the  payroll.  Eour  of  our  men  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  regular  PWA  project  work.  They  have  taken 
part  in  construction  work  and  during  the  Johnstown  flood  assisted  in 
clearing  the  streets. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  assisted  two  of  our  men  in  getting  em¬ 
ployment,  one  as  a  janitor  in  the  Cresson  Sanitarium  and  the  other  selling 
wall  paper  and  paint.  The  latter,  who  had  been  a  paper  hanger,  painter, 
and  interior  decorator  before  losing  his  sight,  finds  this  past  experience 
very  valuable  to  him  in  his  present  employment. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  recall  the  destruction  of  two  of  the  Place¬ 
ment  stands  of  our  Branch.  The  St.  Patrick’s  Day  flood  which  hit  Johns¬ 
town  on  March  17,  treated  all  business  men  alike.  The  stand  in  the  Post 
Office  and  the  one  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Walnut  Streets  were 
completely  washed  out.  However,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Red  Cross,  both  of  these  stands 
are  again  operating. 


SHOP  PROBLEMS  (Subsidized  Employment) 

By  Harry  L.  Glickson 

IN  the  following,  we  will  consider  various  types  of  workshops  and 
attempt  to  determine  which  of  these  types  offers  the  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  for  service  to  the  largest  number  of  blind  people.  However,  before 
discussing  workshops,  it  might  be  wise  to  make  a  survey  of  the  people 
whom  these  workshops  are  to  serve. 

If  we  should  survey  the  sighted  population,  we  would  find  among  it 
numerous  talents  and  tendencies ;  and  accordingly,  each  individual  has 
the  opportunity,  more  or  less,  to  fit  himself  into  the  world’s  workshop 
in  the  line  of  endeavor  to  which  he  feels  he  is  most  suited.  No  one  would 
even  think  of  suggesting  that  an  entire  group  of  sighted  people,  regard¬ 
less  of  skill,  ability,  and  education  should  be  forced  into  one  particular 
trade  or  profession. 

Blindness  does  not  pick  its  victims  from  any  particular  stratum  of 
society.  Therefore,  the  adult  blind  as  a  group  (those  becoming  blind  late 
in  life)  represent  a  cross  section  of  our  population.  Here  we  find  all  kinds 
of  tradesmen  as  well  as  professional  people.  There  are  also  the  younger 
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blind  people  to  be  considered.  By  these,  we  mean,  those  who  were  born 
blind  or  lost  their  sight  in  early  childhood.  Most  of  these  young  people 
have  received  a  high  school  education  and  a  few  have  even  completed 
college  courses.  In  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  studies,  principals 
and  teachers  often  picture  rosy  futures  for  these  people,  and  it  is  obvious¬ 
ly  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  themselves  permanently  to  shop  occu¬ 
pations. 

When  we  examine  various  workshops  throughout  the  country,  we 
find  three  prevalent  types — the  industrial,  semi-industrial,  and  the  shop 
combined  with  a  social  center. 

The  industrial  shops  are  those  conducted  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
Here,  only  the  most  industrially  capable  workers  are  selected  in  order 
that  the  enterprise  may  operate  on  a  self-paying  basis.  This  method  of 
selection  has  two  disadvantages — it  keeps  in  the  shop  blind  people  who 
are  sufficiently  capable  to  be  placed  in  industries  among  the  seeing,  and 
it  affords  no  opportunity  to  blind  people  who  are  not  industrially  capable, 
but  who  still  need  employment  for  therapeutic  and  economic  reasons. 

The  semi-industrial  shop  selects  its  workers  according  to  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  method  than  is  used  by  the  industrial  shop.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
employment  to  any  blind  person  who  expresses  a  desire  for  work  and 
who  is,  to  some  degree,  industrially  capable.  The  semi-industrial  shop, 
therefore,  provides  certain  employment  for  the  maximum  number  of 
blind  people ;  but  it  absorbs  blind  people  who  should  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  in  industry  among  the  seeing.  Such  shops  cannot,  of 
course,  be  self-supporting  and  must  depend  upon  public  and  private  funds. 

The  shop  combined  with  a  social  center  differs  in  its  aims  from  both 
the  industrial  and  the  semi-industrial  shops.  The  social  center  renders 
numerous  services  among  which  are — prevention  of  blindness  and  con- , 
servation  of  vision  ;  rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the  blind  in  industries 
among  the  seeing  and  in  enterprises  of  their  own ;  visiting  blind  persons 
in  their  homes  as  well  as  in  various  institutions,  and  providing  thera¬ 
peutic  employment  for  them.  In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
blind  within  the  social  center  itself,  the  policy  is  to  employ  a  limited 
number  of  sighted  people  only  in  positions  where  full  vision  is  essential, 
the  other  staff  positions  being  filled  by  partially  or  totally  blind  people. 
Oftentimes,  the  social  center  finds  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  most 
useful  personnel  of  the  workshop  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  other  activities. 

This  is  also  true  of  our  Placement  Department  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  people  in  industries  among  the  seeing  and  in  businesses 
of  their  own.  Thus,  the  workshop  combined  with  a  social  center  must 
depend  mostly  upon  the  type  of  workers  who  cannot  be  better  fitted  into 
any  other  occupation.  Such  a  plant  is,  therefore,  often  hampered  in 
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making  a  good  showing  from  a  business  point  of  view.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  service  alone,  it  fulfils  and  important  function  for  it 
serves  those  who  cannot  be  served  better  elsewhere. 

This  third  type — a  workshop  combined  with  a  social  center — would 
seem  to  offer  the  highest  opportunities  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
people.  The  several  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  approach  more  nearly  this  type  of  a  shop  in  that  their  industrial 
departments  are  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  factor  in  the  socialization 
of  certain  blind  people,  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  work  among  seeing  people  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  by  no  means 
wholly  unemployable. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 
By  Eugene  Morgret 

T  N  the  August  issue  of  THE  SEER,  we  dealt  with  one  phase  of  adver- 
^  tising  blind-made  products.  In  that  discussion  of  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  we  attempted  to  show  its  advantages  and  economic  value  in  our  work. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  possibilities  of  radio  advertising  and  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  sale  of  blind-made  products. 

Before  approaching  a  radio  station  for  time,  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
you  have  the  artists  who  can  meet  the  station’s  requirements  for  quality. 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  first-class  enter¬ 
tainment.  After  determining  this  important  point,  you  are  ready  to  ask 
for  time  without  charge.  All  stations  have  time  which  is  not  sold.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  fill  in  with  what  they  call  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams.  If  you  can  furnish  a  good  program  you  are  at  least  paying  in  part 
for  the  broadcasting  period. 

In  considering  this  type  of  advertising,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
possibility  of  the  artist  obtaining  additional  dates  for  which  they  will 
be  paid.  Most  of  the  radio  stations  maintain  an  artists  booking  service 
in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  broadcasting.  The  booking  service 
generally  collects  a  small  fee  on  such  dates. 

Another  important  point  is  to  make  sure  the  station  will  allow  you 
to  use  the  same  period  each  week,  unless  that  particular  time  should  be 
sold.  We  mention  this  fact  because  broadcasting  companies  frequently 
offer  to  give  you  periods  at  varying  times.  This  does  not  pay,  as  it  does 
not  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  regular  audience.  In 
connection  with  such  programs  it  is  well  to  have  occasionally  a  type  of 
continuity  which  will  encourage  the  radio  audience  to  write  letters.  This 
is  an  important  point,  as  radio  stations  are  always  interested  in  knowing 
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the  approximate  size  of  the  audience  which  certain  programs  develop. 
It  is  estimated  by  advertisers  that  only  one  out  of  each  hundred  listeners 
will  write  even  when  you  give  them  a  real  reason.  As  you  undoubtedly 
know  this  can  be  accomplished  by  several  methods,  the  most  popular  of 
which  are  word  building  contests,  writing  a  last  line  to  a  limerick,  or 
articles  on  various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  for  which  a  prize  is  of¬ 
fered.  In  considering  such  contests  devised  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing  your  audience,  it  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  maintain  this  audience, 
to  give  worth  while  prizes  useful  to  both  men  and  women. 

This  form  of  advertising  can  be  handled  so  as  to  obtain  newspaper 
publicity  through  the  radio  editor.  Frequently  one  or  two  of  the  per¬ 
formers  will  have  human  interest  stories  about  the  work  they  are  doing 
or  have  done,  or  the  obstacles  they  have  overcome.  Such  news  stories 
properly  written  will  give  the  organization  publicity  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  listening  audience. 

The  preparation  of  the  continuity  for  radio  broadcasting  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  quality  of  the  artists  and  type  of  program  they  present. 
You  can  fully  realize  that  this  is  true  when  you  stop  to  consider  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  credit  announcement  (or  advertisement  wording)  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  of  interest.  This  and  the  type  of  program  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  broadcast.  Such  continuity  should  be  prepared 
only  by  someone  experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  blind  people  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
who  have  talent  as  entertainers.  It  is  frequently  difficult  for  this  group 
to  obtain  work  due  to  their  handicap  of  blindness.  However,  if  the 
entertainer  has  the  ability  to  do  quality  work  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  be  a  success  on  the  radio  under  present  broadcasting  conditions. 

The  following  five  reasons  are  why  we  believe  radio  advertising  to 
be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  reaching  the  public : 

1.  In  approaching  a  radio  station,  we  offer  them,  in  return  for  the  time 
donated,  well-rounded  quality  entertainments. 

2.  It  carries  the  possibility  of  obtaining  additional  publicity  or  adver¬ 
tising  through  news  stories. 

3.  It  provides  employment  for  a  group  of  workers  who  are  trained,  at 
least  in  part,  during  their  school  life  for  this  particular  type  of  work. 

4.  Blind  performers  do  not  have  as  great  a  handicap  in  radio  work  as  in 
making  personal  appearances  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  audience 
does  not  see  them.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  this  is  objectionable 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  it  is  an  objection  raised  by  those  who 
do  the  bookins'. 
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5.  Radio  advertising’  is  economically  sound  because  of  the  number 
of  people  reached,  and  because  it  provides  a  natural  outlet  for  the 
abilities  of  trained  blind  entertainers. 

In  considering  and  developing  any  publicity  or  advertising  program, 
we  should  determine  its  value,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  number  of  blind 
people  who  find  employment  therefrom. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


By  Oscar  Gibson 


DIRECT  approach  to  our  public  relations  work  as  an  organization 


may  serve  as  a  mean  of  bringing  helpful  ideas  to  its  Branch  Superin¬ 
tendents.  The  necessity  of  gaining  public  support  in  furthering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  blind  people  demands  frequent  and  detailed  explanation,  with¬ 
out  which  the  public  may  be  unaware  of  the  principles  involved,  or  still 
worse,  misinformed  as  to  their  actual  purpose. 

In  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  office,  the  thought  must  occur 
to  Branch  Superintendents  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  arouse  sufficient 
public  interest  in  their  work  to  make  it  a  definite  success  in  the  respective 
communities  served.  This  can  be  done  only  by  establishing  friendly  con¬ 
tacts  through  which  the  work  proposed  may  be  accomplished.  A  specific 
program  should  form  the  basis  of  each  project,  including  its  desired  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  is  important  that  this  program,  together  with  its  objectives, 
l^e  presented  to  the  public  in  order  to  receive  popular  endorsement ;  for 
little  substantial  progress  can  be  made  until  the  way  has  been  prepared 
with  favorable  publicity. 

Although  numerous  methods  are  employed  to  attract  and  occupy 
public  attention,  the  newspaper  has  long  maintained  a  position  of  su¬ 
premacy,  being  the  leader  in  conveying  definite  impressions  to  its  readers 
and  in  moulding  public  opinion.  The  “press”  is  so  important  to  our 
daily  lives  that  without  it,  the  progress  of  civilization  would  be  impeded. 
Besides  providing  us  with  a  record  of  important  events,  it  supplies  an 
outlet  for  expression  by  minority  groups,  acquainting  the  people  with 
t  conditions  that  require  change  or  improvement.  This  widely  circulated 
record  of  endeavor  and  achievement  keeps  the  public  informed  with 
respect  to  its  changing  needs,  protecting  it  also  against  the  encroachment 
of  subversive  influences.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  concerted  action  in 
charitable  projects  through  its  approval  of  the  higher  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  among  men.  It  is  the  medium  through  Avhich  collective  purposes 
are  made  known  and  later  supported  by  readers  who  understand  their 
significance  or  importance.  Hence,  the  advisability  of  newspaper  contacts 
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and  the  certainty  that  their  helpful  influences  will  promote  constructive 
work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  Branch  Superintendents  to  be  : 
skilled  in  newspaper  writing,  for  success  in  this  profession  requires  years 
of  practise  and  experience ;  but  Superintendents  should  be  alert  to  items  I 
of  news  value  relating  to  their  Branches,  and  should  solicit  the  facilities 
of  local  papers  as  their  chief  means  of  publicity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  inclusive  enterprises,  such  as  newspapers,  must  follow  certain  well-  | 
defined  policies.  This  course  of  protection  is  essential  in  guarding  | 
against  errors,  retractions,  law  suits,  public  prejudice,  and  other  compli-  j 
cations  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  technique  of  newspaper  writing 
carries  with  it  specific  regulations  which  must  be  observed.  In  addition 
to  news  value  and  accuracy  of  stories,  space  limitations  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  especially,  the  paper  must  refrain  from  expressing  hasty  and 
unfair  opinions  which  would  reflect  upon  the  characters  of  persons  proven 
innocent  of  suspected  guilt. 

An  editor  of  a  large  daily  estimated  that  about  five  per  cent  of  ma¬ 
terial  received  actually  appeared  in  print.  The  articles,  items,  etc.  are 
submitted  by  various  press  agencies,  local  reporters,  and  the  public, 
making  the  ratio  about  nineteen  to  one  in  favor  of  rejection,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  acceptance  is  often  controlled  by  volume  of  news  and  space 
limitation,  rather  than  by  the  merit  of  submissions.  The  smaller  papers, 
notably  those  printed  for  local  or  community  distribution,  do  not  receive 
such  a  copious  supply  of  material ;  hence,  articles  submitted  are  more 
readily  printed  and  the  proportion  of  rejections  is  much  smaller. 

Although  community  papers  are  relatively  small  in  size  and  limited 
in  circulation  as  compared  with  the  large  dailies,  they  are  more  thorough¬ 
ly  read  and  the  articles  therein,  pertaining  to  community  needs,  are  more 
likely  to  inspire  active  interest.  These  smaller  publications  devote  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  group  activities  with  respect  to  their  social  and  philan-  • 
thropic  programs.  Of  necessity,  papers  with  large  circulations  covering 
extensive  areas,  must  preserve  their  interests  by  printing  articles  of 
general  importance ;  while  community  papers  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
local  events,  serving  their  purposes  and  patrons  accordingly. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  articles  acceptable  to  newspapers  appears 
as  the  principal  reason  for  limited  publicity  acknowledged  by  many  social 
agencies.  Let  us  remember  that  the  requirements  of  Branch  Superin¬ 
tendents  do  not  include  editorial  writing,  but  that  newspapers  invariably 
maintain  an  experienced  force  ready  to  collect  items  of  news  value.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  publicising  this  work  ma}’'  l:)e  increased  to  a  marked 
degree  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  editors  and  reporters. 
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Erequently,  stories  of  blind  people  and  their  accomplishments,  as 
written  by  news  reporters,  appear  overstated  to  us  as  we  review  them ; 
but  they  are  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  sighted  people  intended  to 
create  definite  impressions  on  sighted  readers.  The  story  of  what  blind 
people  can  be  taught  to  do  will  never  grow  old,  because  the  sighted  public 
will  never  fully  understand  many  of  the  methods  developed  by  people 
without  sight.  Obviously,  one  of  the  mysteries  is  how  they  are  capable 
of  traveling  alone ;  and  another  is  how  they  can  detect  the  presence  of 
persons  in  a  room  before  hearing  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Anything 
regarded  as  interesting  or  exceptional  is  considered  news,  and  unless  one 
or  both  of  these  attributes  appear,  items  are  devoid  of  news  value. 

A  person  unfamiliar  with  publicity  methods  would  be  indiscreet  to 
insist  on  a  specific  type  of  article.  Too  often  the  person  writing  the 
article  falls  into  a  professional  rut,  confusing  most  of  the  readers  by  using 
technical  expressions.  Besides,  the  responsibility  for  a  story  rests  upon 
its  author.  Newspaper  editors  are  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  are  well- 
equipped  to  prepare  material  handed  in  by  reporters  when  they  consider 
it  worthy  of  acceptance  or  available  for  release. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  organized  groups  of  people  with  sight 
recognize  the  value  of  newspaper  publicity,  and  we  should  regard  it  as 
equally  important  to  the  best  interests  of  blind  people.  Practical  business 
men  want  it  so  much  that  they  are  willing  to  spend  liberal  sums  to  secure 
it ;  so  organizations,  such  as  ours,  that  have  only  a  nominal  sum  for  pub¬ 
licity,  should  make  it  work  to  the  best  advantage  in  securing  the  g'reatest 
amount  of  space. 


RIGHT!  LEFT!  FORWARD! 

Walter  Moran,  Teacher  of  the  Blind — WPA 

'  I  '  HE  title  might  signify  to  the  reader  that  he  is  to  read  a  story  of  the 
^  regular  army  or  of  some  drill  corps  on  the  parade  ground.  The  writer 
sincerely  trusts  that  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  when  he  finds  that 
it  is  a  story  of  neither ;  but  the  story,  instead,  of  the  army  of  German  Shep¬ 
herd  dog  guides  of  the  Seeing  Eye  marching  forward  with  their  masters 
and  mistresses — forward  to  victory  over  blindness  and  to  a  greater  degree 
of  social  and  economic  security. 

The  Editor  of  THE  SEER  once  gave  to  the  writer  a  piece  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  he  has  not,  nor  ever  will,  forget.  It  was :  “We  are  blind  people 
living  in  a  sighted  world,  we  should  not,  if  we  could,  nor  could  not  if 
we  would,  make  the  world  blind.”  When  I  became  the  master  of  “Bina,” 
a  dog  guide  of  the  Seeing  Eye  School,  I  truly  knew  what  independence 
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meant  and  soon  began  to  live  again.  My  whole  outlook  on  life  changed 
and  I  realized  what  it  meant  to  be  free  and  independent,  for  I  no  longer 
had  to  depend  upon  the  kindness  of  friends  and  acquaintances  for  guide 
service.  Bina  deems  it  her  duty,  a  duty  of  love  and  affection,  to  guide 
my  steps  on  any  travels  I  may  wish  to  take.  Most  blind  people  cannot 
help  but  admit  that  the  question  of  locomotion  is  a  paramount  one  with 
them.  Many  have  a  fear  of  moving  any  farther  than  their  own  front 
yards ;  others  have  overcome  that  fear,  but  are  “traffic  timid”  and  hence 
will  not  go  where  it  is  necessary  to  encounter  hazards  of  traffic,  since  a 
degree  of  pride  existing  in  most  people  makes  them  reluctant  to  seek 
aid  and  thus  display  their  dependence  upon  others.  Still  others  hesitate 
to  ask  friends  or  acquaintances  to  give  up  a  day  or  an  evening  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  for  two  reasons :  first,  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  might  be 
imposing  on  them ;  and,  second,  the  material  question  of  double  expense 
must  be,  in  most  cases,  considered. 

How  happy  then  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  found  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  locomotion  through  the  humanitarian  and  philan¬ 
thropic  efforts  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  How  proud  these  individuals  must  feel 
when  they  step  from  their  homes  in  the  morning  and  go  about  the  day’s 
work  constantly  accompanied  by  guides  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
entire  lives  in  the  service  of  their  masters.  The  chances  of  economic 
independence  for  these  people  are  far  greater,  since  they  are  much  freer 
to  move  about  at  will  seeking  new  opportunities. 

Bina  and  I  have  spent  four  years  together,  and  in  that  time  she  has 
been  the  means  of  my  meeting  with  more  pleasant  experiences  than  I 
ever  had  in  my  former  years  of  sight.  She  is  always  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  any  gathering,  for  people  cannot  help  but  admire  her  for  her  in¬ 
telligence  and  devotion  to  her  master.  No  one  ever  hesitates  to  invite  us 
to  social  and  civic  affairs  for  they  know  that  Bina  will  get  me  there,  and 
her  good  manners  and  patient  enjoyment  at  all  times  is  interesting  to 
observe.  Our  present  employers  do  not  hesitate  to  give  us  any  assign¬ 
ment  which  would  be  given  to  a  sighted  person  doing  the  same  work,  for 
they  know  that  all  means  of  transportation  are  open  to  us — and  more 
than  that  is  not  needed  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  guide. 

The  Seeing  Eye  dog  guide,  in  fact  any  good  dog,  is  a  noble  creature. 
From  the  dog  we  can  learn  much,  if  we  are  but  willing  to  learn.  Their 
fine  qualities  of  loyalty,  devotion,  unselfishness,  and  true  sportsmanship 
can  well  be  emulated  by  men.  How  can  a  person  who  is  the  master  of  a 
dog  guide  be  selfish,  jealous,  or  suspicious?  Could  they  dare  entertain 
such  thoughts  when  their  constant  companions,  who  are  serving  as 
guides,  know  none  of  these  traits  so  unworthy  of  human  nature?  Could 
they  dare  say  that  they  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  when  they  are  free  to 
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enjoy  all  that  life  holds  in  store  for  any  of  us,  if  we  but  make  use  of  time 
and  opportunity?  To  hike  in  the  woods,  to  roam  through  the  fields,  to 
walk  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  to  attend 
social  and  civic  gatherings  of  the  community,  to  live  a  full  life — is  the 
best  that  any  of  us  can  have ;  and  blind  people  who  have  dog  guides  can 
have  all  these  things  for  the  saying  of  “Right !  Left !  Forward  !”  to  their 
companions  who  never  tire  of  doing  their  masters’  bidding. 

When  God  gave  the  inspiration  to  these  people,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives,  money,  and  energy  to  the  Seeing  Eye,  I  am  sure  it  was  only 
that  their  reward  might  be  greater ;  for  what  they  have  done  toward  the 
socialization  of  blind  people  calls  for  the  thanks  and  commendation  of 
every  living  soul.  May  we  hope  that  the  number  of  blind  people  so  aided, 
and  the  number  of  people  willing  to  aid  in  this  work  will  be  increased 
tenfold  in  half  that  number  of  years. 


Get  Off  the  Beaten  Path  This  Year! 

Come  to  New  Mexico  where  history  began  in  America  and 
where  the  Old  West  of  the  Pioneers  still  lingers. 

Here  is  what  was  once  New  Spain  and  what  is  today  New 
Mexico,  the  valiant  Spanish  Conquistadors  were  writing  the 
first  pages  of  American  history  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

Coronada  in  1540  blazed  a  trail  from  Mexico  City,  crossed 
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winter  near  Tucumcari. 
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Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 


This  issue  of  the  seer  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  active  in  the  development  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  and  is  an  outstanding  authority,  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally,  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  conservation  of  sight  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

AS  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  of  the  passing,  January  28,  1937,  of 
Horace  W.  Schantz,  Trustee  of  the  Association,  President  and 
Director  of  its  Lehigh  County  Branch.  An  appreciation  of  ex-Senator 
Schantz  will  be  found  on  page  6  of  this  issue. 

T  T  is  also  distressing  on  the  part  of  THE  SEER  to  record  here  the 
-^retirement  of  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  from  work  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness.  It  was  hoped  for  several  months,  subsequent  to  Dr.  Burritt’s 
breakdown  in  August  1936,  that  his  health  might  be  sufficiently  restored 
to  enable  him  to  resume  regular  work  again.  On  December  17,  1936, 
however,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  yielded  most  reluctantly  to  his  replace¬ 
ment  as  principal  of  the  School ;  and  Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill  was  chosen 
as  Dr.  Burritt’s  successor.  It  is  the  editor’s  sincere  hope  that  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  emeritus  of  Perkins,  will  undertake  a  proper  appraisal 
of  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Burritt,  for  Dr.  Allen  is  by  far  the  man  best 
equipped  to  do  this  matter  justice.  As  for  Mr.  Cowgill,  he  and  the 
editor  have  long  been  personal  friends,  and  his  long  tutelage  under 
Drs.  Allen  and  Burritt,  respectively,  has  prepared  him  to  render  inval¬ 
uable  service  in  this,  his  great  opportunity. 

^HE  SEER  sees  in  this  quarterly  issue  an  unique  illustration  of  the 
value  to  the  community  of  conserving  eyesight.  Had  it  not  been 
that  Mr.  Howard  Wiegle’s  sight  was  conserved  through  means  em¬ 
ployed  during  his  education  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  come  into  young  manhood  with 
a  serious  visual  handicap.  While  attending  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Wiegle  exhibited  ability  as  art  editor  of  the  college  paper, 
did  some  commercial  art  on  his  own  account,  and  the  silhouettes  ap¬ 
pearing  throughout  this  number  of  THE  SEER  are  his  original  work. 
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HORACE  W.  SCHANTZ 

Former  state  Senator  Horace  W.  Schantz  died 
at  the  Allentown  hospital  at  seven  o’clock,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1937,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  death  was 
due  to  an  attack  of  influenza-pneumonia. 

Mr.  Schantz  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Upper  Mil¬ 
ford  township  July  31,  1875,  a  son  of  the  late  Ambrose 
and  Emma  Backenstoe  Schantz.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  the  township,  graduated  from  the 
Emails  High  School,  and  received  his  preparatory  schooling  in  the 
Perkiomen  seminary.  He  then  attended  Princeton  University  from 
which  he  graduated  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Eollowing  his  graduation,  Mr.  Schantz  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lehigh  County  for  several  terms  and  read  law  under  the  late  James 
S.  Biery.  He  was  admitted  to  practise  before  the  bar  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Courts,  October  6,  1902,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  the  Superior  Court. 

In  his  youth,  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  borough  of 
Macungie,  as  deputy  register  of  wills  and  as  solicitor  to  the  Lehigh 
County  prison  board.  In  1904,  just  two  years  after  being  admitted  to 
practise  law,  Mr.  Schantz  entered  the  political  field  by  announcing 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  Lehigh 
County.  He  was  duly  elected  and  became  the  first  Republican  ever  to 
be  elected  to  that  office.  In  1914,  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  again 
breaking  a  long  line  of  Democratic  successes  by  gaining  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  Republican  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Lehigh 
County. 

He  held  the  seat  in  the  State  Senate  continuously  for  sixteen  years. 
His  aggressiveness  won  recognition  for  him  in  the  State  Legislature, 
which  included  his  appointment  to  some  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate.  For  several  years, 
he  served  on  the  important  appropriations  committee  and  during-  the 
last  several  years  of  his  tenure  of  office  he  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  State  Senate. 

The  Senator  was  from  sound  Pennsylvania  stock  and  he  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  to  mingle  in  a  group  that  spoke  the  dialect.  With 
them  he  would  exchange  witticisms  and  stories  in  the  tongue.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  organized  the  Grund- 
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sow  Lodge  No.  Ains  on  da  Lechaw,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  for 
membership. 

The  civic  and  fraternal  activities  of  Senator  Schantz  were  many 
and  varied.  He  was  always  a  liberal  contributor  to  worthy  charitable 
causes  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  success  of  several  charities. 
He  served  from  its  inception  as  president  of  the  Lehigh  County  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  the  Association’s 
Annual  Meeting,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  February  4,  1937,  the 
following  action  was  unanimously  taken : 


RESOLUTION  " 

vVHEREAS,  Horace  W.  Schantz  of  Macungie,  Lehigh  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  served  his  county  and  state  with  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  ; 

WHEREAS,  his  philanthropic  and  civic  services  have  stamped  him 
as  a  citizen  of  high  repute ;  and 

WHEREAS,  his  interest  and  service  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
have  included  him  among  the  advocates  of  a  more  humane  social 

order ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  annual  meeting  assembled  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
February  4,  1937,  hereby  senses  in  his  passing  the  loss  of  an  able 
statesman,  a  humane  citizen,  and  an  honest  friend  of  better  things  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his 
family. 


REPORTS  OF  TOPICAL  COMMITTEES* 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

Evelyn  M.  Carpenter 

R.  John  R.  Heller,  representing  U.  S.  Public  Service,  met  with 

the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  discuss 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  jointly  by  that  organization  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  control  syphilis  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Heller  presented  facts  which  are  arresting  and  which  challenge 
every  agency  concerned  with  health  or  social  welfare  work  to  give 
more  thought  and  exert  greater  effort  to  secure  treatment  for  the  social 
diseases  which  are  blinding,  crippling,  and  destroying  our  citizenry. 
He  said  that  18%  of  all  blindness  is  caused  by  venereal  disease — that 
91%  of  all  syphilitic  expectant  mothers,  if  they  were  treated  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  might  give  birth  to  healthy  babies.  Proper  pro¬ 
tection  for  this  group  alone  would  practically  eradicate  blindness  from 
congenital  syphilis. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  two  States  only  which  do  not  require  the 
reporting  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  as  communicable  diseases.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  more  adequate  treatment  facilities  are  not 
provided  and,  no  doubt,  is  responsible,  in  a  degree,  for  our  institutions 
which  are  bursting  with  mental  defectives  and  the  mentally  ill.  It  may 
be  responsible,  in  a  measure,  for  a  waiting  list  of  2769  children,  who  are 
not  able  to  make  use  of  standard  educational  equipment  and  who  are 
marking  time  until  more  State  institutions  can  be  provided  to  receive 
them. 

Details  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Plans  for  a  State-wide  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Edgar  S.  Everhart,  Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg. 

The  following  summary  on  “Saving  Sight”  was  given  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Bauer  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  a  radio  broadcast  pre¬ 
sented  March  17,  1936.  It  is  printed  here  by  permission  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company : 

“The  eye  is  a  living  organ  and  a  part  of  the  living  body.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  for  diseases  of  the  body  to  affect  the  eye,  as  in  the 
case  of  kidney  disease,  diabetes,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  infections. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  for  disturbances  of  the  eye  to 
affect  the  body,  as  illustrated  by  headaches,  digestive  upsets,  and  nerv¬ 
ous  disturbances  originating  from  eye  strain.  Mere  fitting  of  glasses 
is  often  insufficient  to  relieve  bodily  symptoms  arising  from  the  eyes, 
or  disturbances  in  the  eyes  arising  elsewhere  in  the  body.  The  eyes 
must  be  examined  and  appropriate  treatment  instituted  when  necessary 

*See  Page  2. 
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by  a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine,  and  not  a  spectacle  fitter.  The  self¬ 
fitting  of  spectacles  is  always  a  mistake. 

“One  of  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  is  accidents.  Eye  acci¬ 
dents  at  play  occur  mostly  among  children,  but  they  are  not  impossible 
among  adults,  particularly  since  archery  has  become  a  more  popular 
sport.  Prevention  of  eye  accidents  at  play  with  air  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  darts,  sling  shots,  and  the  like;  young  children  should  never 
have  such  toys,  and  older  children  should  have  them  only  under  super¬ 
vision  until  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  use  them  carefully. 

“Eye  accidents  in  industry  are  due  to  flying  particles  of  stone,  steel, 
and  other  matter  originating  from  work  at  a  machine  or  with  a  machine. 
The  only  prevention  for  such  injuries  is  the  constant  wearing  of  goggles. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  employers  to  furnish  goggles  where  necessary,  and 
it  is  equally  the  obligation  of  workmen  to  wear  them.  The  employee 
who  puts  aside  his  goggles  when  the  foreman  is  not  looking  is  the 
most  foresighted  of  self-cheaters. 

“The  eye  has  two  principal  sets  of  muscles.  One  of  them  is  out¬ 
side  the  eye  and  the  other  inside  the  eye.  The  outer  muscles  move  the 
eye  up,  down,  sidewise,  and  around.  The  inner  muscles  have  to  do  with 
focusing.  The  inner  and  outer  sets  of  muscles  are  coordinated,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  eyes  are  focused  on  objects  near  by.  The  outer  muscles 
are  largely  under  voluntary  control.  Sometimes  they  are  disturbed 
and  the  result  is  squint,  commonly  known  as  cross-eyes,  or  the  opposite 
condition,  wall  eyes.  Some  cases  of  squint  can  be  benefited  by  muscle 
exercises,  others  cannot.  There  are  no  exercises  which  will  benefit  the 
internal  muscles  of  the  eye.  There  is  a  very  popular  claim  to  the  effect 
that  near-sighted  persons  can  throw  away  their  glasses  and  exercise 
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their  eye  muscles,  thus  regaining*  normal  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
cruel  of  hoaxes,  since  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  and  persons  thus  deprived 
of  their  only  hope  of  eyesight,  namely,  their  glasses,  rapidly  grow 
worse. 

“jMuch  of  the  blindness  with  which  American  people  are  afflicted 
could  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  by 
better  hygiene,  and  by  expert  medical  care.  When  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  eyes,  the  best  of  medical  treatment  is  none  too  good. 
Poorly  qualified  practitioners  and  cultists  can  do  tremendous  harm  to 
the  eyes  in  a  very  short  time.’’ 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENTS  (Case  Work) 

Anne  Vlachos 


O  one  has  a  right  to  pry  into  the  private  lives  of  other  people, 
^  no  matter  what  the  circumstances.  I  consider  my  life  my  own 
business.”  Thus  spoke  a  man  of  mature  years  whose  activities  do  not 
exactly  present  a  picture  of  crowning  glory.  Of  course,  my  friend  was 
entirely  right  in  his  claim — for  while  he  could  not  be  called  a  successful 
man,  he  had  preferred  to  live  his  life  alone  and  take  the  consequences. 
He  will  never  know  want  from  a  monetary  point  of  view.  When  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  if  he  found  himself  friendless,  without  financial 
resources,  minus  a  place  to  call  “home,”  without  the  confidence  on  the 
part  of  employers  who  provide  opportunity  for  work,  without  youth  and 
health  wherewith  to  stage  a  pioneering  act — what  then?  He  shut  the 
door  on  this  picture — for  it  had  not  yet  become  real  to  him. 
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This  question  of  reality  in  our  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing  seems 
to  me  to  point  the  way  to  a  relationship  between  social  case  worker 
and  any  one  else  that  promises  success — provided  there  is  a  mutual 
desire  to  contemplate  actualities  with  minds  free  from  inferior  or  supe¬ 
rior  feelings,  stripped  of  censure  or  astonishment.  Let  us  relish  the 
thought  that  none  of  us  has  attained  perfection  and  that  our  own  mirrors 
of  mind  present  a  convincing  picture  thereof. 

W  ith  this  as  a  starting  point,  it  should  be  entirely  possible  for  a 
case  worker  to  say  to  some  one  who  faces  varying  degrees  of  failure, 
“Have  you  the  courage  to  go  back  over  the  road  you  have  traveled  to  see 
what  type  of  hindrance  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  your  present 
status,  and  do  you  want  me  to  study  the  whole  thing  with  you  to  see 
what  can  be  done  about  it?’’  It  should  be  possible  also  for  the  case 
worker  to  say  comfortably,  “If  I  had  not  sorted  out  my  own  good  and 
bad  qualities,  I  would  not  have  the  right  to  offer  to  help  you.” 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Our  forefathers  read  about  the  mote 
and  the  beam  long  ago  in  the  Bible. 

Granted  then,  that  the  way  is  open  to  a  partnership  of  discovery, 
what  specific  knowledge  has  the  case  worker  gained  in  her  training  that 
will  safeguard  both  partners  from  pitfalls?  And  as  long  as  we  are 
mostly  interested  in  situations  in  which  causes  of  blindness  play  a  part, 
may  we  be  still  more  specific  in  limiting  our  thinking  to  that  field? 

First  of  all,  then,  the  trained  social  worker  knows  what  physicians 
are  talking  about  when  they  pronounce  diagnoses  and  give  more  or 
less  definite  prognoses.  Congenital  damage  to  the  structure  of  the 
eye  means  one  thing,  while  glaucoma  in  its  beginning  stage  means 
something  more  hopeful.  The  cause  of  congenital  imperfection  fre¬ 
quently  holds  the  key  to  a  warped  personality  shot  through  with  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  acceptance  of  facts,  deep  seated  resentment  and  inferiority. 
A  social  worker  worthy  of  the  profession  recognizes  the  overt  attempts 
at  bravado,  punishment  of  others,  and  exaggerated  estimates  of  true 
ability.  In  any  event,  quite  aside  from  mental  processes  involved,  the 
social  worker  wants  to  see  if  her  client  understands  his  condition  and 
what  he  has  done  about  it.  If  this  be  prying — let  us  pry !  For  while 
our  friend  of  the  first  paragraph  may  claim  the  right  to  his  own  private 
life,  he  must  learn  that  no  one  can  live  to  himself  alone  and  that  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  with  hereditary  import  must  be  brought  to  light.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  undermine  the  physical  stamina  of  humanity.  The 
trained  social  worker,  therefore,  is  aware  of  the  wider  significance  of  the 
medical  pronouncements,  and  proceeds  accordingly. 

A  second  consideration  is  that  of  suitable  activities.  Need  there 
be  anything  very  painful  about  recognizing  our  mental  and  physical 
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limitations?  Is  there  any  particular  value  in  a  very  short  man’s  boast 
that  he  can  reach  as  high  as  a  very  tall  man?  Is  it  healthier  for  a  non- 
sighted  person  to  take  stock  of  his  actual  skill  in  definite  directions,  or 
for  him  to  say  “I  can  do  everything  as  Avell  as  a  sighted  person”?  Evi¬ 
dence  of  overrated  importance  is  all  about  us  in  industry,  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  etc.  Recognizing  that  all  men  are  handicapped  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  the  case  worker’s  duty  is  to  help  a  man  reaching  for  the  moon 
to  look  to  the  green  fields  at  his  feet  where  true  comfort  for  him  is 
more  surely  to  be  found.  Very  capable  people  too  often  fail  in  Avhat  to 
them  are  noble  efforts,  only  because  they  have  been  trying  to  match 
another’s  success.  Eailure  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  striving  ends  in 
disastrous  condemnation  of  those  who  are  blamed  for  standing  in  the 
way.  A  trained  social  worker  discerns  these  symptoms  and  offers  the 
client  a  way  to  overcome  the  needless  tendency  to  competition  for  the 
unattainable. 

As  a  third  element  in  all  life,  let  me  point  to  family  and  personal 
relationships  which  too  often  offer  a  battle-ground  for  most  devastating 
and  conflicting  emotional  states.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  wreckage 
in  the  affections  of  people  that  has  lost  all  value  in  the  conscious 
processes  of  the  persons  concerned.  Surely  we  know  enough  of  that 
sort  of  thing — what  with  modern  psychology  at  our  doors — to  be  aware 
of  its  presence,  but  we  do  not  always  like  to  look  it  in  the  face.  To  the 
case  worker,  who  has  known  and  felt  deeply  the  cruel  blows  that  life 
deals  even  its  favorites,  positive  or  negative  ways  of  meeting  life’s  hard¬ 
ships  are  evident.  In  these  delicate  situations,  “prying”  would  certainly 
mean  defeat  of  good  purpose.  Let  us  rather  remember  that  “where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,”  it  is  possible  to  inject  into  all 
problems  of  life  the  only  remedial  element — the  love  that  all  men  should 
bear  one  another. 

In  common  with  all  mortals,  the  case  worker  should  know  her  lim¬ 
itations.  While  she  should  guard  against  preconceived  evaluation  of 
human  material,  there  is  bound  to  come  a  situation  in  which  all  the 
skill  and  all  the  knowledge  of  social  case  work  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  a 
bitter  moment,  that  of  letting  go  and  knowing  that  nothing  further  is 
humanly  possible  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  an  unhappy  personality. 
In  the  absence  of  team  work  with  the  client  (whether  the  cause  be 
physical  or  something  less  tangible)  there  is  nothing  for  the  case 
worker  to  do  but  lay  aside  the  double  harness  until  such  time  as  the 
realities  in  the  situation  become  favorable  through  elements  as  yet 
undiscovered.  This,  too,  has  to  be  learned,  and  practised  by  the  social 
worker — and  it  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES  (Occupational  Therapy) 

Helen  Matthew 


T  T  OMEWORKERS  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  three  groups. 

^Included  in  the  first  group  are  those  who,  week  after  week,  send  in 
neat,  beautifully  finished  articles,  and  who  do  not  need  a  visit  from  the 
home  teacher  except  for  the  joy  which  a  social  contact  brings.  In  the 
second  group  are  those  who  send  in  articles  occasionally,  and  who  need 
the  inspiration  and  encouragement  which  a  home  teacher  can  give.  In 
the  last  group  there  are  those  who,  because  of  recent  blindness  or 
reticence  due  to  blindness  of  long  standing,  require  every  visit  which 
the  home  teacher  can  fit  into  her  busy  schedule. 

It  is  this  last  group  which  presents  the  most  severe  challenges, 
and  needless  to  say,  the  most  fascinating  problems.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  not  learned  to  use  the  many  idle  hours  which  blind¬ 
ness  has  forced  upon  them.  They  are  pathetically  eager  for  the  home 
teacher  to  show  them  how  to  use  their  hands  to  shorten  the  long, 
tedious  days.  Through  casual  conversation,  the  teacher  can  usually 
discover  what  their  former  hobbies  and  interests  had  been  and  from 
this  information  she  can  judge  along  what  lines  to  proceed. 

A  great  many  of  the  women  are  interested  in  learning  to  operate 
a  sewing  machine  in  order  that  they  can  do  the  practical  mending  in 
their  homes.  This  proves  beneficial  both  to  the  homes  and  to  the 
women.  Eor  every  home  needs  the  practical  art  of  mending,  and  every 
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blind  woman  must  feel  that  she  is  taking  a  useful  and  responsible  place 
in  her  home  life.  Learning  to  sew  a  neat,  straight  seam  is  the  first 
problem  to  be  solved.  After  plain  sewing  has  been  mastered,  these 
women  advance  to  making  aprons,  smocks,  etc.  The  pride  that  comes 
with  the  completion  of  the  first  apron  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Nevertheless,  the  earning  of  money  is  an  aim  to  be  considered. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  B,  we  found  a  young  colored  girl  who,  after  the 
completion  of  her  high  school  education,  became  totally  blind.  On  our 
first  visit,  we  saw  a  very  disillusioned,  discouraged  girl,  who  felt  she 
had  no  place  in  life.  During  the  conversation,  she  expressed  a  little 
interest  in  learning  to  knit.  Feeling  that  contact  with  other  blind 
people  would  restore  some  of  her  confidence,  we  asked  her  to  come 
to  the  shop  to  Rarn.  While  at  the  shop,  she  discovered  that  one  of  the 
girls  was  running*  a  machine.  She  then  told  us  that  while  she  was  in 
high  school,  she  had  learned  to  sew  on  a  machine,  and  wondered  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  operate  it  now  that  she  was  blind.  On 
our  next  visit.  Miss  B  threaded  her  machine,  using  a  special  device  to 
thread  the  needle,  and  wound  the  bobbin.  Placing  her  index  finger  on 
the  short  prong  of  the  foot,  we  showed  her  how  it  was  possible  to 
guide  the  seam  straight.  At  first,  she  was  rather  dubious,  and  afraid 
that  she  would  run  the  needle  into  her  finger.  After  showing  her  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  this  if  the  finger  were  kept  on  the  short  prong, 
she  proceeded  cautiously  and  slowly  to  sew.  Soon  she  was  sewing  very 
neat  seams.  She  is  now  ready  to  make  ironing  board  covers  and  butcher 
aprons  to  sell  at  the  shop.  The  last  time  we  visited  her,  she  told  us  how 
proud  her  “boy  friend”  was  of  her  sewing,  and  that  several  of  her  friends 
want  to  buy  the  articles  she  makes.  This  was  the  discouraged,  dis¬ 
illusioned  girl  of  a  short  time  ago. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  ten  years  before  she  lost  her  vision.  Her  mother  came  to  live  with 
her  and  proceeded  very  definitely  to  make  the  woman  feel  that  she 
would  be  much  better  ofif  dead-  During  our  first  visit,  the  woman  told 
us  how  her  mother  felt ;  and  since  both  her  mother  and  husband  were 
working,  she  had  plenty  of  time  to  brood  about  it.  This  very  evident 
feeling  of  inferiority  was  pathetic.  After  much  persuasion,  we  con¬ 
vinced  this  young  woman  that  she  could  prove  her  usefulness  by  keeping 
the  home  immaculate  and  cooking  tasty  meals  for  her  family.  After 
many  frequent  visits,  she  told  us  she  didn’t  mind  what  her  mother  said, 
because  she  felt  “all  bubbly  inside”  and  wanted  to  learn  to  knit  and 
do  other  things. 

Although  we  have  been  working  with  men  only  a  short  time,  their 
problems  have  proved  interesting  also.  For  instance,  there  is  Bill  who 
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has  been  blind  since  childhood,  and  who,  for  several  reasons,  was  forced 
to  discontinue  his  schooling.  His  father  complained  bitterly  that  Bill 
was  lazy,  and  that  the  boy  was  wearing  out  the  father’s  clothes  because 
the  family  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  him  new  ones.  Bill  is  too  young  to 
work  in  the  shop,  but  we  are  teaching  him  to  make  belts,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  boy’s  many  problems. 

Mr.  Z  was  a  chauffeur  for  a  wealthy  family.  Because  he  was 
gradually  losing  his  vision,  he  lost  this  job.  While  he  had  been  chaufifeur- 
ing,  he  had  seen  many  woven  tapestries  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  to  weave.  As  his  home  is  too  far  from  the  shop,  we  must  find 
some  way  to  get  a  loom  to  Mr.  Z.  Meantime  he  is  making-  stocking 
dryers  from  coat  hangers  and  clothes  pins. 

Although  the  problems  which  these  people  place  before  us  are 
often  severe  ones,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  painfully  slow  in  show¬ 
ing  themselves,  just  to  watch  the  growth  and  development  of  a  feeling 
of  self-security  and  the  building  of  worth  while  patterns  of  living  is  a 
reward  in  itself. 


HOME  TEACHING  (Embossed  Reading  and  Writing) 

Ruth  F.  Sargent 

TN  the  summer  of  1935,  a  series  of  conferences  was  held  in  Harrisburg; 
-^and  as  a  result,  a  plan,  which  specified  the  employment  of  teachers 
to  carry  instruction  to  blind  adults  in  their  own  homes,  was  included 
in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Project  of  Adult  Education — 
something  not  heretofore  allowed  in  such  projects.  Under  the  guidance 
of  ]\Ir.  Charles  M.  Emerick,  Director  of  Emergency  Education,  and  Mr. 
S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  a  schedule  calling  for  a  total  of  twenty-four  teachers  assigned 
to  sixteen  districts  on  the  basis  of  general  population  and  the  lack  of 
other  services  was  approved.  The  qualifications  for  the  teachers  speci¬ 
fied  graduation  from  high  school,  with  some  training  and  experience  in 
handicrafts  and  occupations  for  the  blind,  and  the  ability  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  of  raised  type.  Special  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  the  men  and  women  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  In  its  original  form,  the  salaries  reached  a  maximum 
of  $94.00  a  month,  provided  additional  funds  for  traveling  expenses, 
but  nothing  for  guide  service. 
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Several  qualified  teachers  went  to  work  almost  immediately,  and 
others  have  been  added  until  today  there  are  eighteen  actively  at  work 
and  three  more  about  ready  to  begin.  Since  these  teachers  are  work¬ 
ing  in  less  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  State,  the  time  and  money  consumed 
in  traveling  proved  to  be  a  great  problem,  and  the  allowance  for  this  item 
has  been  increased  to  $54.00  a  month.  In  each  locality  there  is  happy 
cooperation  with  the  offices  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind,  and 
these  additional  workers  are  deeply  appreciated  by  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Emerick  recently  stated  that  his  first  concern  was  to  get  some 
instruction  for  the  blind  persons  living  in  the  more  remote  sections  of 
the  State,  and  to  provide  work  for  those  competent  to  teach.  The 
authorities  are  proud  of  the  splendid  record  made  by  these  teachers,  as 
evidenced  by  a  request  from  Washington  for  full  information  about  this 
outstanding  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  program.  As  far  as  is  known,  none 
of  our  neighboring  States  have  such  workable  programs. 

As  is  usually  true  when  several  persons  are  working  along  similar 
lines  in  adjoining  sections  of  the  State,  conferences  have  been  held  by 
groups  of  the  teachers.  These  meetings  proved  so  helpful  in  exchanging 
ideas,  that  the  group  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Pennsylvania  have 
decided  to  hold  such  meetings  once  a  month. 

In  several  counties  where  there  are  Branches  of  the  Association, 
teachers  have  been  assigned  to  work  in  cooperation  with  them,  and  a 
well  integrated  service  has  been  made  possible.  Other  teachers  have 
blazed  new  trails  where  no  organization  for  the  blind  is  working,  and 
are  thus  most  cordially  welcomed  by  their  blind  pupils  and  by  the 
community. 
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The  foregoing  material  has  been  gathered  quite  informally  from  a 
variety  of  sources  and,  therefore,  is  probably  incomplete.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  responsible  for  “Home  Teaching”  in  THE  SEER  would  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  some  voluntary  reports  from  the  Branch  Superin¬ 
tendents  where  there  are  WPA  teachers  at  work.  These  combined 
ideas  would  be  interesting  for  our  next  article. 


PLACEMENT  (Individual  Employment) 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

'"T^HE  importance  of  placement  work  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  pas- 
sage  of  Federal  legislation,  which  will  give  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  work.  Several  States  have  inaugurated  placement  programs  vary¬ 
ing  in  character  and  scope,  but  the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
bill  will,  beyond  doubt,  bring  about  a  general  policy  for  every  State 
organization  and  at  the  same  time  correlate  the  work  of  existing 
agencies. 

The  bill  provides  that  organized  State  agencies  for  the  blind  must 
engage  in  placement  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Committee; 
where  no  State  organization  exists  at  the  present  time,  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Bureau  must  carry  on  the  placement  work  for  the 
blind  in  connection  with  private  agencies ;  and  that  this  work  must  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Committee  on  Placement  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  bill.  The  placement  program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  however,  which  is  a  private 
agency  doing  placement  work,  will  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Council  in 
placement  work,  and  not  only  carry  it  on  in  its  various  Branches  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time,  but  extend  it  to  bring  these  benefits  to  blind 
people  of  other  sections  of  the  State  where  facilities  have  not  been 
available- 

An  example  of  what  has  resulted  from  placement  work  carried  on 
by  a  Branch  superintendent,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  is  contained 
in  a  report  from  Mr.  G.  Ernest  Ward  of  Lehigh  County: — 

]Mr.  Ward  has  placed  twenty-five  people  in  various  enterprises,  and 
estimates  that  each  one  earns  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  which 
makes  a  total  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  makes  an 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  five  of  these  people  might  have  secured  their 
opportunities  without  his  assistance,  which  leaves  a  total  of  twenty 
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individuals  receiving  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a  result  of  placement 
activities  in  the  Lehigh  County  Branch.  This  illustrates  the  import¬ 
ance  of  correlating  the  work  of  all  the  agencies  doing  placement  work  • 
if  the  maximum  benefits  are  to  be  obtained.  ii 

The  following  important  provisions  are  outlined  by  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  bill  and  should  be  analyzed  and  studied  by  all  interested  in  i 
placement  work  : — 

“Make  surveys  of  concession-stand  opportunities  for  blind  persons  | 
in  Federal  and  other  buildings  in  the  United  States; 

( 

“Make  surveys  throughout  the  United  States  of  industries  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  information  that  will  assist  blind  persons  to  obtain  ■ 
employment ; 


“Make  available  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  persons  and  or¬ 
ganizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  information  obtained 
as  a  result  of  such  surveys ; 


“Designate,  as  provided,  the  State  commission  for  the  blind  in 
each  State,  or,  in  any  State  in  which  there  is  no  such  commission, 
some  other  public  agency  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age 
for  the  operating  of  vending  stands  in  Federal  and  other  buildings 
in  such  State  for  the  vending  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  confections, 
tobacco  products,  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  approved  for  i 
each  building  by  the  custodian  thereof  and  the  State  licensing  ^ 
agency ;  and  \ 


“Take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
cmTThT'^rT  vi  s  idhT~ufTM^^ 

t 

I 

“The  State  licensing  agency  shall,  in  issuing  each  such  license  for 
the  operation  of  a  vending-  stand,  give  preference  to  blind  persons  who 
are  in  need  of  employment  and  have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  the 
State  in  which  such  stand  is  to  be  located.  Each  such  license  shall 
be  issued  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  may  be  terminated  by  the  State 
licensing  agency  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  stand  is  not  being  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  such  licensing 
agency.  Each  such  license  for  the  operation  of  a  vending-  stand  in  a 
Federal  building  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  charge  of  the  building  in  which  the  stand  is  located.  Such 
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licenses  shall  be  issued  only  to  applicants  who  are  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  but  are  able,  in  spite  of  such  infirmity,  to  operate 
such  stands.” 

“The  State  licensing  agency  designated  by  the  Ofifice  of  Education 
is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  custodian  having  charge  of 
the  building  in  which  the  vending  stand  is  to  be  located,  to  select  a 
location  for  such  stand  and  the  type  of  stand  to  be  provided.” 


SHOP  PROBLEMS  (Subsidized  Employment) 

Harry  L.  Glickson 

IN  the  discussion  of  methods  of  operating  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
the  proper  amount  of  remuneration  to  sightless  workers,  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  Variations  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  provisions 
of  relief  and  pensions  for  blind  people  create  dififerent  standards  in  dififer- 
ent  communities. 

Ordinarily,  cases  for  social  adjustment  are  created  by  temporary 
conditions  and,  therefore,  can  be  adjusted  on  a  temporary  basis.  Blind¬ 
ness,  however,  in  most  cases,  is  permanent,  and  so  we  must  think  of 
employment  and  remuneration  for  blind  people  not  as  a  temporary 
measure,  but  something  permanent. 

If  the  income  of  the  individual  is  not  sufificient  to  enable  him  and 
his  dependents  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  his  prol)- 
lems  are  not  solved.  The  conception  of  what  a  standard  of  living  may 
be  and  what  items  it  should  include  has  changed  greatly  within  the  past 
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six  or  seven  years.  All  of  us  remember  the  unhappy  days  when  a  sum 
anywhere  from  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week 
per  person  was  considered  a  standard  allowance  for  people  who  were 
partially  or  wholly  supported  through  public  funds.  Not  much  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  allowance  for  rent,  proper  clothing,  doctor  bills, 
replacement  of  furniture,  recreation,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
which  a  human  being  should  have.  Fortunately,  however,  our  ideas  have 
changed,  and  when  we  speak  of  minimum  maintenance  needs,  we  think 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  all  normal  human  requirements. 

There  is  a  special  factor  which  should  play  a  great  part  in  de¬ 
termining  the  needs  of  a  blind  person  as  compared  with  those  of  seeing 
people.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  which  a 
blind  person  is  unable  to  do  for  himself  and,  therefore,  must  pay  to  have 
done.  This  condition  definitely  increases  the  blind  person’s  cost  of 
living.  Authorities  on  the  question  estimate  this  difference  to  be 
about  30%. 

If  we  take  the  individual’s  minimum  needs  or  standard  of  living 
as  a  basis,  we  then,  of  necessity,  have  to  agree  that  the  remuneration  for 
his  employment  should  be  enough  to  cover  these  needs,  minus  what¬ 
ever  other  income  he  may  be  receiving. 

When  we  try  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  wage  which  will  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  blind  worker,  we  are  confronted  by  various  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties : — First,  the  occupations  which  workshops  for 
the  blind  can  follow  successfully  are  not  of  a  very  profitable  nature  and, 
therefore,  do  not  afford  the  blind  individual  the  opportunity  to  earn 
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a  high  wage ;  second,  in  order  to  create  as  many  jobs  as  possible  for  the 
sightless  workers,  workshops  for  the  blind  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
refrain  from  using  the  latest  modern  machinery;  third,  blind  people 
at  their  best  can  produce  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  what  a 
sighted  person  can  produce  in  the  same  occupation ;  and  fourth,  as  blind¬ 
ness  is  often  accompanied  by  other  ailments,  blind  people,  as  a  group, 
are  not  physically  as  strong  as  sighted  people.  In  most  cases,  they 
cannot  endure  continuous  working  hours,  and  are  also  more  susceptible 
to  illness,  thereby  losing  still  more  time  from  their  work.  When  we  take 
all  these  factors  into  consideration,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  blind  worker  cannot  earn  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  his  minimum  needs  without  a  subsidy ;  and  workshops, 
at  their  best,  can  serve  blind  people  only  to  the  extent  that  additional 
funds  are  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  activities  that  subsidized  centers  for  the 
employment  of  blind  people  are  conducting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
such  as  prevention  of  blindness,  the  placement  of  blind  people  in  in¬ 
dustries  among  the  seeing  and  in  small  businesses  of  their  own ;  and 
assisting  them  to  establish  themselves  in  various  fields  of  commercial 
and  professional  endeavor.  Such  services  are  of  a  great  social  and 
economic  benefit  to  the  blind  individual  and,  therefore,  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  neglected. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  public  or  private  money  which  a  sub¬ 
sidized  center  receives  must  be  skillfully  apportioned  to  promote  both 
the  industrial  and  welfare  activities. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 
Eugene  Morgret 

‘  I  'HE  May,  1936,  issue  of  THE  SEER  carried  the  first  in  this  series 
of  articles  on  “Advertising  and  Sales. That  article  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  these  phases  and  pointed  out  that  the  need  of  advertising 
and  selling  in  work  for  the  blind  is  as  imperative  as  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  due  to  definite  financial  limitations  and  employment  problems 
our  advertising  and  selling  work  must  be  given  particular  consideration, 
not  only  as  to  cost,  but  also  as  to  the  number  of  blind  workers  it  can 
benefit. 

The  August  and  November  numbers  covered  two  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  special  consideration  as  to  their  value  in  our  work  because  of 
their  relatively  low  cost  and  possibility  of  providing  employment. 
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Keeping  these  foregoing  principles  in  mind,  this  article  will  cover 
Wholesale  Selling. 

B'y  the  term  wholesale  selling,  we  mean  the  sale  of  any  product 
in  quantities  to  jobbers,  factories,  institutions,  stores,  etc.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  found  that  brooms,  mops,  and 
brushes  lend  themselves  far  more  readily  to  wholesale  purposes  than 
rugs  or  needlework  articles.  In  the  wholesale  disposition  of  our  brooms, 
mops,  and  brushes,  we  have  definitely  avoided  the  development  of  a 
large  jobber  trade  for  two  reasons  : — 

1.  The  difference  between  the  price  received  from  a  jobber  and 
that  received  directly  from  the  consumer  can  be  paid  in  commissions 
to  blind  salesmen,  thus  providing  this  type  of  employment. 

2.  By  selling  directly  to  the  consumer,  we  have  closer  contact 
with  the  user  of  our  products.  This  enables  us  to  handle  any 
possible  complaints  more  efficiently,  and  to  be  in  closer  touch  with 
the  customer’s  actual  needs. 

In  deciding  between  consumers  and  jobbers,  one  of  the  questions 
involved  is  whether  or  not  the  organization  for  the  blind  is  interested 
merely  in  disposing  of  its  products,  or  in  disposing  of  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

As  to  the  results  produced  by  blind  or  sighted  salesmen  there  is 
little  difference  if  the  comparison  considers  the  natural  differences  in 
all  people.  Blind  people  are  not  a  class  but  ordinary  people  with  their 
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common  tendencies,  abilities  and  limitations,  likes  and  dislikes.  They 
are  entirely  normal  except  for  their  physical  handicap.  Sales  work 
for  the  blind  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  blind  person  to  attain  results 
comparable  to  his  sighted  colleagues  must  work  proportionately  harder. 
This  means  that  blind  salesmen  must  be  carefully  chosen  with  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  of  their  past  training,  but  also  of  their  natural  ability. 

Any  given  area  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  center 
for  the  blind  should  have  enough  stores,  hotels,  institutions,  and  fac¬ 
tories  to  provide  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  wholesale  salesman.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  what  that  center  for  the  blind  produces  itself,  because 
there  are  undoubtedly  workshops  for  the  blind  which  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  a  wholesale  business  and  which  produce 
the  required  products.  Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  development 
of  a  wholesale  trade  for  blind-made  products  is  to  be  desired  because 
it  finds  a  market  for  blind-made  goods  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
employment  for  more  blind  people. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Oscar  Gibson 

All  organizations  performing  a  public  service,  and  especially  those 
promoting  welfare,  are  expected  from  time  to  time  to  issue  definite 
statements  regarding  their  purposes,  accomplishments,  and  require¬ 
ments  for  future  development.  In  fairness  to  the  sources  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  upkeep  of  such  organizations,  information  of  this  type  should 
be  submitted — whence  the  necessity  for  compiling  reports,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  public  interest  in  projects  vital  to  the  common  good. 

In  order  to  acquaint  others  with  an  idea,  it  must  be  made  public; 
its  success  or  failure  depending  upon  the  degree  of  acceptance  it  receives. 
We  can  readily  understand  then  that  ideas  live  by  expression,  'flourish 
by  exchange,  and  mature  by  actual  practise ;  for  irrespective  of  how  good 
an  idea  may  be,  if  never  practised,  it  is  forever  lost.  Regardless  of  how 
worthy  a  plan  may  be,  it  requires  publicity  to  enlist  the  participation  of 
those  who  recognize  its  value.  Each  community  has  problems  which 
must  be  shared  by  its  citizens,  since  only  their  cooperation  can  assure 
the  future  progress  and  security  of  its  ideals.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  philanthropic  projects  are  involved  affecting  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  classes,  for  the  community  is  most  contented  and  secure 
which  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  its  underprivileged. 
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Like  other  handicapped  classes  considered  unemployable,  blind 
people  have  had  a  difficult  problem  in  attempting  to  prove  their  ability 
to  a  sighted  world.  Even  at  the  present  time,  their  opportunities  for 
earning  an  independent  living  are  greatly  curtailed  by  legislation  and 
public  incredulity,  a  situation  which  might  be  materially  improved  by 
giving  more  publicity  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  blind.  True,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  the  National  Government,  has  generously 
provided  blind  people  with  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  thus 
advancing  their  economic  security  to  a  marked  degree ;  but  this  sum 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  standards  of  present  day  living. 

In  industrial  centers  where  workshops  for  the  blind  have  been 
established,  those  who  have  obtained  employment  enjoy  an  additional 
sense  of  security  made  possible  by  their  earning  capacity,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  number  operating  stands  or  engaged  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Those  dependent  on  the  pension  alone,  however,  include  the 
majority  of  blind  people  in  the  State. 

The  need  of  additional  assistance  is  becoming  more  apparent. 
Rehabilitation  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  if  blind  people  are  to  lead  normal  lives,  recreational  features, 
special  training,  gainful  employment  should  receive  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  A  program  of  this  kind  requires  adequate  funds  if  it  is  to  be 
conducted  successfully,  for  many  of  'the  services  provided  for  blind 
people  are  maintained  at  a  financial  loss.  For  example,  the  lending  of 
talking  book  machines  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  aware 
that  this  project  realizes  no  pecuniary  benefits,  yet  the  human  values 
it  restores  far  exceed  the  monetary  losses. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  is  similar  in  character.  It  is  operated 
at  a  loss  to  organizations  which  pursue  it,  though  its  profits  are  later 
bestowed  upon  the  individuals  who  receive  it.  During  the  process  of 
rehabilitation,  individual  earning  capacity  is  essentially  small,  at  which 
time  the  organization  is  obliged  to  supplement  meager  earnings  in  order 
to  meet  the  maintenance  needs  of  blind  clients. 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision,  the  most 
abiding  and  important  of  all  services  rendered  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  can  achieve  its  purpose  only  through  the  provision  of  necessary 
funds  for  supervision,  equipment,  and  medical  eye-care.  Industrial 
activities  represent  a  source  of  profit  to  blind  workers,  accruing  from 
sales  of  the  several  products  which  they  manufacture,  but  even  those 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  are  usually  a  liability  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  until  they  become  expert  in  their  assignments.  Projects  which  are 
strictly  industrial  operate  at  a  distinct  advantage  over  shops  for  the 
blind,  as  the  former  regulate  employment  and  wages  by  demand  and 
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prices,  while  the  latter  must  maintain  its  services  on  the  basis  of  need. 
When  industry  is  confronted  by  unfavorable  conditions,  it  may  find 
relief  in  dismissal  or  suspension  of  operations ;  but,  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  organizations  for  the  blind  must  cope  with  an  additional  burden. 
When  sales  decline,  when  contributions  dwindle,  when  appropriations 
are  sadly  deficient,  no  remedial  methods  may  be  taken  to  lessen  depart¬ 
mental  expenditures  or  responsibilities-  These  circumstances  contrib¬ 
ute  nothing  to  the  abatement  of  blindness,  nor  do  they  make  the  needs 
of  blind  people  less  prevalent. 

When  we  consider  that  this  program  is  equally  constant  and  im¬ 
perative  to  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  within  our  Commonwealth, 
it  appears  logical  that  we  should  stress  this  urgent  need.  In  many 
sections  of  our  State,  the  influence  of  work  for  the  blind  is  scarcely  felt 
and  services  given  to  persons  without  sight  are  almost  negligible.  These 
people  desire  and  deserve  opportunities  which  will  enable  them  to  earn 
independent  livelihoods,  but  are  now  deprived  of  realizing  this  ambition 
because  of  inadequate  funds  to  carry  out  a  much  needed  program,  in¬ 
cluding  prevention  of  blindness,  rehabilitation,  and  gainful  employment. 

Laws  recently  enacted  by  our  State  and  the  National  Government 
have  opened  new  avenues  of  endeavor  and  security.  The  allotment 
of  pensions  shared  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  the  lending  of  talking  book 
machines,  and  stand  concessions  offered  in  Federal  buildings,  indicate 
that  our  leaders  are  manifesting  an  active  interest  in  the  assistance,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  regular  employment  of  persons  who  are  without  sight. 
Thus  far,  the  efforts  made  have  been  rather  experimental  in  character 
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however,  they  prove  conclusively  that  society  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  employment  of  its  handicapped  members. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  order  to  wage  a  successful  campaign,  the 
factors  most  needed  are  leadership  and  money.  Fortunately,  we  are 
well  supplied  with  the  former,  but  the  latter  has  been,  and  still  is,  our 
chief  impediment.  More  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  the  sub-normal  standards  which  the  majority  are  compelled 
to  accept,  to  the  causes  of  blindness  and  its  prevention,  to  the  extension  of 
organized  work  in  behalf  of  blind  people,  and  to  the  ability  of  those 
who  are  fitted  to  perform  useful  and  capable  service. 

We  must  remember  that  the  success  of  an  enterprise  is  proportionate 
to  the  interest  which  it  creates.  Public  interest  is  the  life  of  all  com¬ 
munity  projects^  without  which  they  are  eventually  forgotten  or  aban¬ 
doned.  No  hope  can  become  a  reality  until  the  means  for  its  fulfillment 
have  been  provided-  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  ambition  in  the  conquest 
of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania,  a  greater  measure  of  financial  aid  must 
be  secured. 


HAVE  YOUR 


Piano  Tuiined  and  Repaired 

By  a  Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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I  THE  W.  P.  A.  TALKING  BOOKS 

1  '  I  'HE  Federal  Government,  through  the  W.  P.  A.,  has  set  up  a  project 
1  ^  for  the  manufacture  of  Talking  Book  machines,  which  are  lent  to 
I  blind  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  machines  for  themselves.  These 
machines  are  lent  to  blind  people  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time — 
so  long  as  the  borrowers  make  proper  use  of  the  Talking  Book  libraries 

j  and  keep  their  machines  in  good  order. 

i 

j  Several  thousands  of  these  machines  are  now  complete  and  in  the 
hands  of  blind  people;  while  an  additional  supply  will  soon  be  finished 
and  ready  for  loan. 

I  Provisions  have  been  made  in  every  State;  the  District  of  Columbia; 
I  Honolulu ;  and  Alaska,  through  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
I  Washington,  to  supply  these  books  to  blind  people  wishing  to  borrow 
I  them.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service  should  apply 
;  immediately  to  the  Agency  having  custody  of  the  Talking  Books  in 
!  their  State.  Anyone  not  knowing  where  to  apply,  can  get  this  informa- 
^  tion  through  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  through 
*  THE  SEER. 

I 

:  In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  is 

the  distributing  agency. 

j  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Founda- 
'  tion  for  the  Blind,  writes  :  “I  wish  each  reader  of  your  magazine,  whether 
he  is  interested  in  borrowing  a  machine  for  his  own  use  or  not,  would 
'  take  it  upon  himself  to  inform  other  blind  people  about  these  machines 
I  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

I 

“Many  newly  blinded  adults  find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  to  read 
.  with  their  fingers  while  they  could  very  easily  learn  to  operate  a  Talking 
:  Book  machine.” 
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MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Gold  Medal 
Quality 

Split  Bamboo 
Split  Rattan 
China  Reeds 
Ajax  Fibre 
Rush  Fibre 
African  Fibre 
Rice  Fibre 
Bassine 
Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 
Broom  Handles 


Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 


GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

fPrite  us  for  samples  and  prices 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
producers  of  paper  broom  bags. 
We  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
the  broom  manufacturers.  Our 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer 
you  competitive  prices. 

An  Inquiry  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  KENNEDY  CAR 
LINER  dc  BAG  CO. 

SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  &c  Hoe 
Company 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

Broom  Handles 

business  at  the  same  old 

Mop  Handles 

stand  for  over  twenty- 

five  years- 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 
and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

• 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 
everything  for  the 
Handicraft 

Specializ^e  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Worker 

Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request. 


Get  Off  the  Beaten  Path  This  Year! 

Come  to  New  Mexico  where  history  began  in  America  and 
where  the  Old  West  of  the  Pioneers  still  lingers. 

Here  is  what  was  once  New  Spain  and  what  is  today  New 
Mexico,  the  valiant  Spanish  Conquistadors  were  writing  the 
first  pages  of  American  history  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

Coronada  in  1540  blazed  a  trail  from  Mexico  City,  crossed 
and  recrossed  these  plains  and  mountains  and  camped  for  the 
winter  near  Tucumcari. 

Today,  nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  you  can  follow  the 
great  explorer’s  footsteps  and  find  mile  after  mile  of  the  best 
dwarf  and  standard  Broomcorn  produced  in  America. 

Follow  Coronada’s  trail  with  us  and  save  money  on  your 
Broomcorn  purchases.  Cheap  land,  low  taxes,  low  cost  of  prO' 
duction.  Dwarf  equal  to  Vici  and  Elk  City,  Standard  equal  to 
Lindsay.  Crop  is  now  going  into  the  bale. 

THE  LINS  BROOMCORN  CO. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO 

“Out  Where  The  West  Begins” 
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J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 


WILLIAMSON,  W.  VA. 


Oldest  and  Largest  M.anufacturer 
of  Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


Wire 


for 


Brushes 


Brooms  Seneca  Brand 

Wire 

Represents 
Highest 

Mops  Quality  &  Service 

Please  send  your 
orders  to 

The  Seneca  Wire 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 


Always  Ready 
to  Cooperate 


Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 


C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 
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Mrs.  David  T.  Jonas 

This  issue  of  the  seer  is  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  David  T.  Jonas,  Vice  Chairman  and 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
— whose  services  to  individual  blind  people 
have  been  innumerable  and  varied,  and  whose 
distress  because  of  the  recent  strike  is  too 
deep  for  words. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  seer  sees  in  the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent  “sit  down’’ 
strike  of  certain  employees,  or  beneficiaries,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  gross 
misconception  of  the  objectives  and  practises  in  organized  work  for 
i  the  blind.  These  objectives  and  practises  are  more  clearly  reflected  by 
[  the  caption  “work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness”  than  they  are  by  the 
popular  limiting  and  sympathetic  phrase  “work  for  the  blind.”  A 
brief  statement  of  the  history  and  practise  of  the  Association’s  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  will  serve  to  present  the  strike  in  its  true  perspective. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  simultaneously  with 
!  its  Pittsburgh  Branch  (popularly  known  as  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind), 
was  organized  in  1910,  and  incorporated  in  1912.  The  Pittsburgh 
i  Branch  being  an  agency  of  the  parent  organization  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  enjoy  a  separate  charter.  For  twenty  years,  the  activities  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  including  those  of  the  Workshop  proper,  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  special  committees  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees. 
I  Beginning  with  the  Lackawanna  Branch  in  1913,  a  series  of  thirteen 
I  Association  centers,  with  objectives  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 
!  organization  and  with  local  Boards  of  Directors,  having  representation 
i  on  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees,  were  inaugurated  throughout 
the  State.  When  in  1929,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  desired  to  become  a 
member  agency  of  what  is  now  the  Community  Fund,  a  local  Board 
of  Directors  similar  to  those  of  other  Branches  was  set  up  to  administer 
all  local  activities  previously  directed  by  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Trustees  through  its  several  special  committees.  At  this  time,  the 
local  real  estate,  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  parent  organization, 
was  placed,  with  certain  reservations  and  guarantees  of  permanence,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  for  the  operation  of  the  local 
work. 
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The  Association’s  Articles  of  Incorporation  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  and  elastic  to  permit  the  performance  of  any  activity  what¬ 
soever  calculated  to  promote  the  conquest  of  blindness.  Neither  the 
parent  organization  nor  any  of  its  Branches,  however,  has  ever  possessed 
the  funds  necessary  to  put  the  entire  program  into  practise.  Each 
Branch  has,  therefore,  chosen  from  the  list  of  many  things  which  might 
be  done  such  activities  as  it  has  felt  from  time  to  time,  financially  and 
professionally,  able  to  perform.  Without  reflection  upon  other  Branches, 
it  is  only  true  to  state  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  been  able  from  the  beginning  to  practise  a  greater  variety 
of  the  activities  named  in  the  charter  than  has  been  possible  in  the  case 
of  any  other  Branch. 

The  aims  and  practises  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  have 
from  time  to  time  been  variously  stated  and  are  outlined  in  the  present 
By-laws  as  follows  : — 

‘‘ARTICLE  II— ‘PURPOSES’:  The  purposes  of  this  Branch  are 
the  same  as  those  expressed  in  the  By-laws  of  the  parent  organization 
(Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.),  namely:  To  promote 
the  interests  of  the  blind  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  and  more 
specifically : 

1.  To  prevent  needless  blindness,  to  restore  sight,  and  to  conserve 
vision. 

2.  To  reeducate  and  readjust  men  and  women  to  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

3.  To  find  or  furnish  remunerative  or  occupational  employment  for 
the  blind. 

4.  To  improve  generally  the  standard  of  living  among  the  blind. 

5.  To  arouse  the  public  generally  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
capabilities  and  needs  of  the  blind  so  that  the  seeing  people 
may  help  the  blind  intelligently,  constructively,  and  in  a  manner  j 
wholesomely  sympathetic. 

6.  To  promote  in  any  way  the  conquest  of  blindness.”  I 

In  elaboration  of  these  purposes,  we  present  the  following  excerpt 

from  the  Superintendent’s  “Preview,”  published  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch : 

The  varied  activities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  are  presented  under 
the  captions — Public  Relations,  Medical  Eye  Service,  Social  Case  Work, 
Home  Occupations,  Placement,  Shop  Employment,  Sale  of  Blind-made  I 
Products,  and  Individual  Services.  It  will  easily  appear  that  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  Branch  work  are  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any 
mere  subsidized  workshop.  It  is,  of  course,  the  prime  function  of  Public 
Relations  not  only  to  clarify  and  interpret  these  activities  to  the  public 
in  general  and  to  organized  social  work,  but  also  to  reveal  them  in  their 
fullest  significance  to  our  own  Directors  and  stafif. 
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Medical  Eye  Service,  better  known  as  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision,  though  last  to  be  inaugurated,  ranks  first  in  im¬ 
portance  among  activities  for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  Since  the  ranks 
of  blind  people  are  recruited  from  those  of  their  sighted  fellows.  Medical 
Eye  Service  is  a  contribution  to  the  community  in  general,  rather  than  a 
concession  to  blindness  itself.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  present 
72%  of  needless  blindness  shall  have  been  actually  prevented,  the  residue 
of  people  unavoidably  blind  will  enjoy  correspondingly  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  and  a  consequent  higher  standard  of  living. 
Pittsburgh  was  the  first  of  the  Association’s  Branches,  June  1933,  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  trained  Medical  Eye  Worker. 

We  come  now  to  consider  those  activities  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  deal  more  specifically  with  the  blind  individual.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression  relatively  little  ensemble  work  is  practicable  in 
the  training  or  employment  of  blind  people.  In  this  connection,  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  high  cost  of  educational 
and  social  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  is  primarily  due  to  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  individual  character.  The  sole  defense  of  such  high  cost 
must  lie  in  the  practical  and  spiritual  value  of  the  results. 

Eirst  and  basic  among  these  activities  is  Social  Case  Work.  Voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  preparatory  training,  or  supervised  employment,  each 
in  its  turn  presupposes  and  predicates  a  thorough  case  work  job.  Like 
the  head  of  Public  Relations,  the  Social  Case  Worker  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  is  entirely  without  physical  vision.  However  this  handicap  may 
be  adjudged  in  its  relation  to  social  work  in  general,  it  most  certainly 
furnishes  a  very  definite  measuring  stick  by  which  the  Case  Worker  is 
able  to  appraise  the  potentialities  of  her  blind  client.  “If  you  can  do  it 
without  sight,”  the  client  often  says  in  effect,  “so  may  I.” 

Next  in  order,  perhaps,  comes  the  social  adjustment  of  newly  blinded 
people,  as  well  as  of  certain  long  standing  cases  through  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Supervisor  of  Home  Occupations.  This  activity  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  has  recently  been  standardized  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  experienced  occupational  therapist.  The  Therapist  collabor¬ 
ates  with  the  Social  Case  Worker  and  correlates  her  service  with  that  of 
the  Home  Teacher  of  Embossed  Reading  and  Writing.  These  services 
often  lead  to  permanent  employment  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  world  of  sighted  people,  or  in  the  subsidized  workshop. 

Throughout  the  ages,  certain  blind  people  of  ability  and  initiative 
have  established  themselves  in  the  professional,  commercial,  or  indus- 
^  trial  world  without  the  aid  of  organized  assistance.  The  number  of 
:  such  independent  victors  over  blindness  has,  under  more  recent  complex 
economic  conditions,  been  materially  reduced.  Following  the  lead,  there- 
I  fore,  of  many  professional  and  technical  schools  for  the  sighted,  organ- 
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izations  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  have  more  recently  established 
“Placement”  Departments,  or  bureaus,  to  aid  the  visually  handicapped 
in  securing  independent  employment  among  the  sighted  and  in  proffering 
such  supervision  and  guidance  as  are  calculated  to  perpetuate  these 
undertakings.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Association  began  its 
placement  work  in  August  1925,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  economic  crash 
in  1929,  had  secured,  what,  under  normal  conditions,  would  have  been 
permanent  employment  for  twenty-five  blind  people,  earning  a  total  net 
annual  income  approximating  $33,000.00.  The  ground  lost  during  the 
depression  is  being  slowly  recovered  as  general  economic  conditions 
improve.  Such  employment  is,  in  general,  more  lucrative  than  sub¬ 
sidized  work,  lends  a  sense  of  greater  independence  to  the  worker,  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  socializing  blind  people. 

f 

The  boast  is  occasionally  made  by  one  workshop  for  the  blind,  or 
another,  that  it  is  self-supporting.  Wherever  this  is  even  seemingly 
true,  the  ability  and  initiative  of  its  blind  employees  are  such  as  would 
entitle  them  to  the  greater  advantages  incident  to  placement  among  their 
sighted  fellows.  Workshops  for  the  Blind  were  originally  organized  for 
the  employment  of  visually  handicapped  people  whose  ability,  initiative, 
or  peculiar  circumstances  do  not  reasonably  promise  success  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  field.  Qualification  for  employment  in  such  shops  right¬ 
fully  comprises  some  capacity  and  willingness  to  work,  coupled  with 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  fitness.  With  few  exceptions,  these  employ¬ 
ees  are  self-respecting  citizens,  well  thought  of  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties.  The  Pittsburgh  Workshop  proper,  then,  is  an  activity  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Association,  which  subsidizes  the  employment  i 
of  worthy  blind  people  who  would  otherwise  rust  out  in  impotent  idle-  | 
ness  or  lapse  into  social  degradation.  It  manifestly  cannot  be  a  profit¬ 
making  business  concern,  but  constitutes  an  essential  factor  in  the 
righteous  socialization  of  a  considerable  number  of  deserving  blind 
citizens. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Sale  of  Blind-made  Products  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop,  or  Branch,  meets  the  only  public  opposition  to  its  work. 
Though  this  opposition  is  uninformed  and  feeble,  its  nagging  persistence 
suggests  the  wisdom  of  a  clarifying  word.  This  opposition  proceeds 
upon  the  threefold  fallacy  that  the  products  of  the  Workshop  are  manu¬ 
factured  chiefly  by  sighted  labor,  that  they  are  sold  by  unscrupulous 
sighted  agents  on  the  basis  of  sympathy  for  blind  people,  and  that  the  ; 
blind  piece-worker,  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  slowness  in  produc-  : 
tion,  is  paid,  through  the  assistance  of  philanthropic  money,  a  wage  rate  ' 
far  in  excess  of  that  authorized  for  corresponding  service  by  the  local  j 
labor  union.  A  brief  visit  to  the  Workshop  in  action,  a  word  with  the  i 
Sales  Manager  concerning-  his  sales  personnel,  and  a  glance  into  the  i 
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I  method  of  compiling  the  weekly  payroll  will  suffice  to  dispel  totally  this 
unfounded  triple  charge.  In  fact,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  employs  no 
sighted  workers  whatsoever,  except  where  such  employment  makes  it 
1  possible  to  save  sight  or  to  employ  more  blind  people  under  better  living 
I  conditions.  The  products  are  made  by  blind  labor  at  union  rates,  sold 
mainly  by  blind  agents  on  the  basis  of  quality  at  prevailing  prices  in 
the  competitive  market. 

!  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  those  activities  which  may  best  be 

'  classified  under  the  term  “Individual  Services.”  Among  the  things  that 
;  fall  into  this  category  are  medical  and  first  aid,  messenger  and  guide 
I  service,  recreation,  wholesale  purchasing,  better  housing,  and  many 
i  other  matters  in  which  the  good  offices  of  the  Branch  may  add  to  the 
I  comfort  or  convenience  of  its  visually  handicapped  clients. 

I 

- O - 

I  CONDITIONS  CONTRIBUTORY  TO  THE  STRIKE 

A  REVIEW  of  the  conditions  that  led  up  to  the  strike  which  occurred 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  should  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  disturbance.  The 
extent  and  purpose  of  any  plan  of  sustained  action  may  be  judged  by  its 
underlying  causes,  for  unless  we  are  familiar  with  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  any  dispute  or  issue,  we  are  in  no  position  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  or  to  express  honest  opinions.  The  concerted  action  in  mass 
protest  to  existing  conditions  is  seldom,  if  ever,  spontaneous,  but  de¬ 
velops  gradually  through  misunderstanding,  through  compromise  or 
adjustment  which  is  misinterpreted  or  unsatisfactory. 

Primarily,  the  causes  of  this  strike  were  similar  to  the  causes  of 
numerous  other  strikes  of  varying  proportions  which  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  or  disrupted  industrial  enterprises  throughout  the  country. 
Depleted  purchasing  power  resulting  from  advancing  prices  induced  the 
workers  to  demand  higher  wages.  When  wage  concessions  are  granted 
to  the  workers  in  any  industry,  necessarily  the  price  of  goods  produced 
I  therein  must  advance  correspondingly.  Thus  we  can  readily  see  that 
I  advancing  wages  on  a  national  scale  must  bring  about  a  measure  of 
inflation.  Like  other  workers  throughout  the  country,  those  employed 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  believed  that  they  should  receive  a  wage 
I  advance  commensurate  with  the  advance  in  prices  of  commodities, 
i  However,  the  conditions  which  govern  industry  differ  widely  from 

those  which  promote  the  interest  of  blind  workers.  Whereas,  industry 
pays  on  the  basis  of  production  only,  the  Association  pays  to  a  very 
definite  extent  on  the  basis  of  individual  need.  Whereas,  industry 
asserts  its  right  to  suspend  or  discharge  employees  because  of  non- 
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production,  scarcity  of  work,  or  a  number  of  other  reasons,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  assumes  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  its  sightless  workers,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  productive  ability,  or  the  demand  for  the  articles  they 
produce.  In  recognition  of  this  responsibility,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
maintained  its  entire  force  of  workers  throughout  the  depression  and 
paid  maximum  wages  according  to  the  funds  available,  while  industrial 
plants  employed  only  the  number  of  workers  needed  to  fill  orders,  and 
in  many  cases  suspended  operations  entirely,  thereby  cancelling  future 
obligations  to  their  employees. 

During  the  depression  when  goods  moved  slowly,  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  encouraged  because  products  were  not  salable  in  normal 
quantities.  This  let-down  in  production  fostered  a  lax  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  departments.  Workers  could  discharge  their  daily 
duties  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  giving  them  considerable  time  each 
day  to  spend  at  their  own  discretion.  Little  or  nothing  was  said  about 
tardiness  or  about  taking  time  ofif,  nor  was  there  any  effort  made  to 
restrain  employees  from  leaving  the  building  before  the  scheduled  time 
at  the  close  of  the  working  day. 

With  the  approach  of  normality  in  production,  however,  workers 
were  expected  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  These  obligations  were  fulfilled  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  regardless  of  reasoning  and  warning,  a  small  minority  persisted  in 
reporting,  working,  and  leaving  according  to  their  inclinations  without 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  foremen.  This  situation  caused  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  management,  for  conscientious  workers  com¬ 
plained  that  they  received  no  more  consideration  or  wages  than  those 
who  shirked  their  duties. 

Late  in  November,  a  partially  blind  man  was  employed  to  act  in 
a  supervisory  capacity.  Apparently  the  man  did  not  have  a  clear  con-  i 
ception  of  his  duties  or,  if  so,  failed  to  approach  the  workers  in  an  under¬ 
standing  way.  This  led  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Association’s 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  resulting  in  an  expression  of  their 
resentment.  It  is  now  evident  that  this  supervision  did  little  or  nothing 
in  a  corrective  way,  but  agitated  dissatisfaction  arising  from  other 
causes.  The  management  labored  under  difficulties  unknown  to  the  ! 
workers  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  within  the  plant,  for  those  employed  outside  of  the 
Association  proper,  and  to  provide  the  maximum  of  service  through  its 
various  departments  to  unemployable  blind  persons. 

At  the  close  of  1936,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  confronted  with  a 
deficit  approximating  $25,000.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  funds 
from  philanthropic  sources,  notably  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
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Community  Fund  of  Allegheny  County,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  deficit  and  insure  operating  expenses  for  the  current  year.  The 
amount  anticipated  was  not  received,  falling  short  to  the  extent  of 
I  $22,000,  forcing  the  management  to  revise  the  working  program  and  to 
!  change  its  estimates  of  expenses  in  the  extension  and  operation  of 
i  all  departments  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  may  be  advisable  at  this  point 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  who  are  less  familiar  with  our 
I  activities,  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  primarily  concerned  in  ad- 
j  vancing  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  persons  handicapped  by  total 
j  or  partial  blindness.  The  industrial  phase  is  but  one  of  several  main- 
!  tained  for  people  without  sight.  Services  are  extended  to  clients 
1  whether  they  are  employed  within  the  Association  headquarters  or 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  work  outside,  or  whether  they  are  unem- 
I  ployable  and  living  with  relatives,  or  inmates  of  charitable  institutions. 

!  It  is  true  that  industrial  pursuits  and  sale  of  the  products  derived 
therefrom  are  encouraged  by  the  Association’s  management,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  enterprise  is  but  a  single  factor  in  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  Rehabilitation  for  blind  people 
is  eagerly  sought,  whether  it  be  efifected  through  prevention  of  blind- 
I  ness,  placement  of  blind  individuals  in  profitable  occupations,  through 
!  home  occupational  therapy,  or  through  industry  provided  in  the  Asso- 
I  ciation’s  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

As  a  measure  of  economy,  the  customary  five  weeks  sick  leave 
;  granted  with  full  pay  was  reduced  to  two  weeks  for  a  single  year.  This 
1  regulation  was  not  applicable  in  cases  where  serious  illness  was  involved. 

'  Over  a  period  of  years  the  two  weeks  annual  vacation  and  all  holidays 
have  been  extended  to  workers  at  their  usual  rates  of  pay ;  however  the 
'  ruling  made  in  January  called  for  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  thus 
I  authorizing  eighty  per  cent  of  normal  pay  for  vacations  and  holidays. 

These  and  other  conditions  when  taken  collectively  as  set  forth  in 
the  petition  of  workers,  constituted  their  reasons  for  declaring  the 
i  strike  which  seriously  aflfected  the  interests  of  blind  people  in  the  Pitts- 
!  burgh  district.  The  supervisory,  or  so-called  spy  system,  served  as  a 
:  method  of  listing  the  support  of  many  of  the  men.  Probably  the  majority 
I  signed  the  petition  without  even  hearing  it  read,  believing  that  if  they 
'  failed  to  do  so,  conditions  would  be  made  very  disagreeable  by  their 
1  fellow  workers.  The  men  were  led  to  believe  that  labor  unions  would 
I  care  for  them  and  their  families ;  however,  it  appears  that  the  State 
I  law  does  not  permit  unions  to  supply  strikers  with  food  in  plants  unless 
strikers  are  union  workmen. 

Ninety-one  names  appeared  on  the  petition  when  it  was  first  pre¬ 
sented,  but  as  the  probability  of  the  strike  became  more  apparent, 
sixteen  additional  names  were  secured.  The  petition  was  presented  on 
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February  18,  with  an  ultimatum  that  unless  the  terms  be  granted,  a 
strike  in  the  industrial  departments  would  take  place  on  March  1, 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  at  noon.  On  the  morning  of  February  20, 
a  reporter  from  a  daily  paper  visited  the  Association  headquarters, 
having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  list  of  demands.  This  reporter 
claimed  to  have  received  only  a  verbal  account  of  the  demands  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  conversation  relative  to  the  proposed  strike  and  many  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  petition,  indicated  that  the  reporter 
was  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  subject.  Although  a  lengthy  reply 
was  given  and  the  policy  of  the  Association  was  freely  discussed,  per¬ 
tinent  information  failed  to  appear  in  this  paper  as  stated  in  the 
interview. 

An  open  meeting  was  called  for  Tuesday,  February  23,  at  one  P.  M., 
but  a  strike  committee  composed  of  twelve  men  claimed  the  sole  right 
to  represent  all  workers  and  also  to  negotiate  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining.  Many  of  the  workers  were  preparing  to  attend  the  meeting 
when  they  were  informed  by  committeemen  that  no  general  meeting 
would  be  tolerated  and  that  all  negotiations  for  the  strikers  would  be 
conducted  by  the  committee.  Three  newspaper  representatives  were 
admitted  to  hear  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  order  that  they  might 
gain  correct  impressions  and  judge  for  themselves  from  the  arguments 
presented  by  Board  members  and  workers.  No  agreement  was  reached 
between  Board  members  of  the  Association  and  members  of  the  strike 
committee ;  therefore,  a  second  meeting  was  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  25. 

An  incident  occurred  before  the  Thursday  meeting,  which  proved 
that  sentiment  had  been  aroused  against  the  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Disapproval  was  expressed  when  the  Superintendent,  after  an 
absence  due  to  illness,  endeavored  to  extend  a  message  of  greeting  to 
the  workers.  Members  of  the  strike  committee  contended  that,  because 
of  conditions  then  prevailing,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  address  the  workers  might  influence  the  decision  of  strikers  in 
favor  of  the  organization. 

The  second  meeting  was  brief  and  of  a  decisive  character.  Point 
by  point  the  demands  of  strikers  and  replies  of  the  Association  were 
read.  Each  was  considered  separately  in  order  that  misunderstanding 
might  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  terms  submitted  in  the  reply 
were  immediately  rejected  by  the  strike  committee  and  negotiations 
were  suspended  until  a  more  definite  plan  of  action  could  be  determined. 

On  Friday,  February  26,  while  the  workers  were  assembled  in  the 
auditorium  during  their  lunch  period,  the  chairman  of  the  strike  com¬ 
mittee  announced  that  the  terms  offered  bv  the  Association  had  been 
rejected.  He  read  the  original  petition  as  submitted  by  strikers,  also 
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the  rejected  proposal  offered  by  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  chairman  then  introduced  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition, 
who  exhorted  the  strikers  to  “stand  firm”  and  expressed  gratification 
regarding  the  attitude  adopted  by  other  signers  affirming  his  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  win.  He  claimed  mistakenly  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  copy  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  legislative  investigation  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  March  1,  at  eleven’  A.  M.,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  which  included  the  members  of  the  strike  committee  and 
officials  of  the  Association,  also  Congressman  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  a 
Board  member  who  then  concurred  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  strikers. 
The  management  submitted  a  plan  for  mediation,  which  was  advanced 
as  a  measure  toward  effecting  a  harmonious  settlement,  without  the 
loss  and  hardships  which  must  accompany  a  strike.  The  plan  called 
for  a  postponement  of  the  strike  until  April  1,  and  adjustment  of  the 
issues  involved.  During  the  thirty  day  period,  an  impartial  committee 
consisting  of  five  members — one  representative  each  from  the  Federal 
Government,  State,  City  of  Pittsburg'h,  Community  Fund  of  Allegheny 
County,  and  organized  labor — would  conduct  a  complete  investigation, 
having  access  to  the  records  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  and 
authority  to  summon  any  or  all  parties  involved.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  strikers  and  officials  would  accept  the  findings  of  the  mediators. 

Spokesmen  for  the  strike  committee  declined  to  accept  this  plan, 
stating  that  previous  arrangements  had  been  made  to  conduct  a  State 
investigation,  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  to  this  effect,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  strikers.  The  Super- 
I  intendent  replied  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  such  a  bill, 
and  withdrew  his  proposition  in  its  favor.  He  also  assured  those  present 
that  the  Association  would  welcome  such  an  investigation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reiterated  its  determination  to  call  a  strike,  the  spokesman  saying 
I  that  labor  had  arranged  to  provide  for  the  strikers  and  their  families. 
Later  developments  proved  that  provision  of  this  kind  had  not  been 
made.  The  committee  promised  that  the  strike  would  be  confined  to 
the  industrial  departments,  that  the  office  force  would  not  be  molested 
but  could  proceed  with  its  regular  work.  Within  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  strike  was  declared  this  pledge  was  violated  and  the  office 
force  was  told  that  it  must  vacate  the  building  on  the  following  afternoon. 
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DEMANDS  OF  THE  STRIKERS 

and 

REPLIES  THERETO  BY  THE  MANAGEMENT 

1.  $16.16  for  the  married  and  single  men  with  dependents,  who  are 
receiving  the  pension.  Single  men  without  dependents  receive  $12.00 
plus  the  pension.  Married  men  without  the  pension  receive  $23.08. 
Single  men  without  the  pension  receive  $18.00. 

Reply :  Our  wage  schedule  for  1937  was  based  on  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  all  expenses  as  well  as  the  anticipated  income  from  all 
sources.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  1936,  our  supplementary  wage  amounted  to 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  know  that  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  contributing  to  our  work  that  since  the 
pensions  are  available  for  most  of  our  workers,  wages  should  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  earnings  only. 

2.  Five  weeks  sick  leave  with  full  pay. 

Reply:  We  are  willing  to  grant  two  weeks  sick  leave  at  the  former 
rate  of  pay  for  sick  leave.  In  cases  such  as  operations  or  other  serious 
illness,  the  period  of  sick  leave  will  be  extended  on  the  advice  of  our 
physician  at  the  former  rate  of  pay  for  sick  leave. 

3.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  full  pay. 

Reply :  All  employees  shall  receive  a  vacation  period  of  two  weeks 
annually  at  the  former  rate  of  pay  for  vacation. 

4.  All  holidays — full  pay. 

Reply :  The  employees  shall  have  all  holidays  at  the  former  rate 
of  pay  for  holidays. 

5.  Thirty-five  hour  week. 

Reply :  We  recognize  the  thirty-five  hour  week,  except  in  a  few 
necessary  cases  such  as  shipping,  janitor,  switchboard,  and  office  work 
where  the  wages  have  already  been  adjusted  to  provide  for  the  additional 
hours. 

6.  The  abolition  of  all  piece  work. 

Reply:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  supplementary  wages 
is  being  discouraged,  we  find  it  impossible  to  abolish  piece  work  which 
furnishes  a  normal  basis  for  enabling  workers  to  receive  recognition 
for  individual  ability.  Our  present  wage  scale  provides  supplementary 
wages  for  those  who  cannot  produce  normally.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  piece  work  would  so  curtail  production  as  to  work 
an  actual  hardship  on  employees,  and  would  disrupt  our  service  program. 
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7.  More  healthful  conditions  and  an  adequate  system  of  ventilation 
in  our  broom  department. 

Reply:  Plans  were  made  at  the  beginning-  of  the  year  to  improve 
the  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  shop,  and 
these  plans  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  The  abolition  of  the  spy  system. 

Reply :  As  we  have  no  ‘‘spy  system,”  it  is  unnecessary  to  answer 
this  paragraph. 

9.  We  demand  that  our  time  cards  are  punched  immediately  uport 
entering  the  building. 

Reply:  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  time  cards  to  be  punched 
at  the  time  workers  report  to  their  respective  departments  and  also 
when  they  leave  these  departments  for  the  day. 

10.  Under  no  conditions  shall  any  person  or  persons  be  discriminated 
against  for  participation  in  this  movement.  We  are  only  asking  for  our 
legal  rights,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

Reply:  We  have  used  no  discriminatory  measures  against  our 
workers  in  the  past,  and  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  the  future ;  however, 
when  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  Association  are  forfeited  by  any 
individual,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible. 

- o - - - 


PLAN  FOR  MEDIATION  —  MARCH  1,  1937 

Having  received  a  request  from  a  committee  of  our  employees 
regarding  certain  proposals  for  changes  in  existing  conditions  and 
having  submitted  a  reply  to  these  proposals  based  on  our  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions,  which  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  we  submit 
the  following  proposals  to  the  committee  for  their  consideration : 

1.  That  the  strike  be  postponed  until  April  1,  1937,  to  permit  efforts 
of  mediation. 

2.  That  a  mediation  board  of  five  members  be  selected  from  the 
following  agencies  to  consider  grievances  of  employees ;  one  from 
the  City  Welfare  Department;  one  from  the  Community  Eund 
of  Allegheny  County ;  one  from  organized  labor ;  one  from  the 
State  Mediation  Board;  and  one  from  the  Eederal  Mediation 
Board. 

3.  This  committee  being  impartial  will  receive  statements  from  the 
employees  and  from  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  shall  have  access  to  information  which  they 
deem  necessar}^  in  studying  existing  conditions. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
PITTSBURGH  BRANCH  —  MARCH  5,  1937 

report  of  the  Superintendent,  rehearsing  the  conditions  that 
1  led  up  to  the  present  sit-down  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  on  Craig  Street,  and 
asking  for  instructions  from  the  Committee  was  read  and  approved  for 
filing.  The  action  of  the  Superintendent  in  authorizing  the  payment 
of  the  wages  to  the  strikers  until  noon  of  March  1,  1937,  the  time  when 
the  strike  was  called  at  the  Craig  Street  plant,  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  as  was  the  payment  of  the  non-strikers  in  their  individual  homes. 
This  action  was  taken  to  avoid  possible  clashes  should  the  non-strikers 
appear  for  their  pays  at  the  plant. 

“The  Superintendent  was  likewise  authorized  to  pay  all  employees 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  Association,  not  directly 
involved  in  the  strike,  such  as  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Placement,  and 
home  occupations  not  of  an  industrial  nature.  | 

“After  considerable  discussion  of  the  various  problems  arising  out  of  i 
the  strike,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Irish,  seconded,  and  unanimously  car-  i 
ried  that  the  Committee  authorize  a  Mediation  Board,  identical  with  | 
that  presented  to  the  strikers  on  Monday,  March  1. 

“At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Richardson,  Commissioner  of 
Conciliation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Mr.  Nathan  E.  Cowan, 
representing  Mr.  Charles  A.  Elail,  Mediator  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  arrived  on  invitation.  After  full  and  free  discus¬ 
sion,  these  two  gentlemen  undertook  to  fill  out  the  Board  of  Mediation  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  wit : — 
By  the  addition  of  a  representative  of  the  Community  Fund  of  Allegheny 
County;  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  City  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  and  a  representative  of  organized  labor.” 

- o - - - 

March  10,  1937. 

To  the  Board  of  Mediation  for  the  Adjustment  of  Differences  between 
the  Blind  Strikers  and  the  Management  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  parent  organization, 
was  organized  and  is  being  operated  primarily  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  for  the  social  and  economic  adjustment  of  blind  people 
who  cannot  work  out  their  own  adjustment  without  assistance. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Association  operates  three  distinct 
departments  which  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  present  strike  un¬ 
pleasantness.  These  are  the  prevention  of  blindness,  restoration  of 
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vision,  and  conservation  of  sight ;  the  occupation  by  means  of  “busy” 
work,  and  other  devices  of  a  therapeutic  character  of  blind  people  who 
are,  for  specific  reasons,  definitely  unemployable ;  and,  the  placement, 
or  employment,  of  definitely  capable  blind  people  in  the  professions,  in 
clerical  and  other  special  jobs  in  industry  among  the  seeing,  and  in 
small  businesses  of  their  own  (refreshment  stands,  stores,  vending 
routes,  etc.). 

The  Branch,  also,  operates  a  home  industry  department  which 
affords  opportunity  for  a  score  or  more  of  blind  people  to  earn  a  meager 
remuneration  for  such  needlework,  etc.,  as  they  can  or  will  do  in  their 
homes.  This  department  is  temporarily  shut  down  because  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  these  blind  people  work  are  prepared  within  the 
Craig  Street  building,  but  the  blind  workers  themselves  are  not  num¬ 
bered  among  the  strikers. 

Lastly,  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  (so-called)  is  a  sheltered  shop 
organized  to  furnish  such  employment  as  may  be  possible  for  blind 
people  who  cannot,  for  the  moment  at  least,  find  employment  within  in¬ 
dustry  or  on  their  own  account.  As  these  blind  people  are  normally 
poor  producers,  their  work  can  never  be  self-supporting,  and  the  loss 
on  operations  must  be  met  from  philanthropic  funds.  Money  received 
from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  cannot  be  used  for  direct  relief  (such  as 
our  supplementary  wage  or  the  State  pension),  and  is  not  turned  over  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  ;  but  is  used  with  the  endorsement  of  the  City 
Welfare  Department  for  the  payment  of  raw  materials  or  other  operat¬ 
ing  expense. 

As  the  industrial  department  is  specifically  organized  for  the  social 
adjustment  of  certain  blind  people,  rather  than  a  business  enterprise, 
the  Community  Fund  presupposes  that  a  proportion  of  the  funds  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  if  necessary,  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  adequate,  may  be  applied  to  the  overhead,  or  deficit,  incurred  by 
the  industrial  operations.  The  Community  Fund  does  not  approve  in 
principle  our  supplementary  wage  and  feels  that  direct  relief,  if  given 
at  all  from  its  funds,  should  be  given  through  one  of  its  member  agencies 
giving  direct  relief,  rather  than  through  a  character  building  agency 
such  as  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  aims  to  be.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  in  the  operation  of  its  industrial 
department,  although  this  department  is  not  designed  in  any  real  sense 
to  be  a  bona  fide  business  enterprise,  uses  business  methods  to  the 
extent  that  its  handicapped  workers  make  it  possible.  The  books  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  are  audited  monthly  by  public  accountants,  au¬ 
thorized  by  its  Board  of  Directors ;  checked  monthly  by  the  auditor  of 
the  Community  Fund;  and  is  subject  to  review  at  any  time  by  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  of  the  City  and  the  Auditor-General’s  Department  of 
the  State. 
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Blind  workers  are  admitted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  by  its  Su¬ 
perintendent  after  they  have  been  approved  by  a  regular  employment 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Placement  Officer,  the  Business  or  Shop 
Manager,  and  the  Social  Case  Worker,  and  the  remuneration  possible 
within  the  funds  available  is  determined  by  the  actual  needs  of  the 
individual.  The  principle  of  piece  work  is  vitally  essential  in  order  that 
the  individual  may  have  both  the  opportunity  and  inducement  to  build 
up  his  self-respect  and  thus  adjust  him  more  completely  to  his  social 
and  economic  environment. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  daily  papers  and  elsewhere  concerning 
the  profit  made  for  several  years  past  on  the  business  done  by  blind 
people.  There  never  has  been  a  profit  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  never  can  be  a  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Association  has  always  operated  at  a  definite  loss,  because;  it  is 
anxious  at  all  times  to  do  the  best  financially,  and  otherwise,  for  its 
clients.  Each  annual  deficit  is  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  year, 
resulting  in  a  continuing  deficit.  An  illustration  of  how  this  growing 
deficit  operates  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  become  a  member 
agency  of  the  Community  Fund  in  1930,  we  were  forced  to  mortgage 
our  property  in  the  amount  of  $40,000  to  pay  all  back  bills ;  and  the 
Community  Fund  has  permitted  us  this  year  to  use  approximately 
$25,000  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  for  1937  to  pay 
bills  incurred  prior  to  December  31,  1936,  and  to  requisition  the  remain¬ 
ing  $30,000  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

The  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  does  not  and  cannot  under¬ 
take  the  complete  financial  support  of  its  blind  clients,  although  it  was 
the  first  organization  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1922,  to  inaugurate  a  sort  of 
inverted  bonus,  or  handicap,  now  known  on  our  books  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  wage,  to  bridge  the  diflference  between  the  individual’s  minimum 
maintenance  needs  and  his  possible  income  from  actual  earnings  and 
other  sources. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  can  only  undertake  to  continue  its  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  and  conditions  which  have  previously  prevailed.  It 
has  insufficient  funds  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  strikers;  it 
cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  strikers  to  occupy  its  property ;  nor  can  it 
admit  their  right  to  prevent  the  management  at  any  time  to  have  full 
recourse  to  any  and  every  individual  in  the  building.  It  undertakes,  as 
heretofore,  to  work  out  through  its  duly  authorized  officers,  the  best 
possible  conditions,  wage  and  otherwise,  for  each  individual ;  recogniz¬ 
ing,  however,  that  it  must  operate  within  the  principles  approved  by  the 
State,  City,  and  Community  Fund,  and  within  the  bounds  of  its  actual 
income  for  any  given  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Branch. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION 

Alarch  12,  1937. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind : 
To  the  Striking  Employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind : 

In  order  to  settle  this  dispute  and  bring  about  peaceful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  between  the  management  and  the  employees,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  following: 

1.  The  minimum  wage  scale  shall  not  be  less  than  $16.16  per  week 
for  all  married  blind  employees  in  the  Workshop  Department.  This  is 
to  include  single  employees  having  dependents.  The  minimum  wage 
scale  shall  not  be  less  than  $12  per  week  for  all  single  blind  employees 
working  in  the  Workshop  Department.  This  rate  shall  go  into  effect 
as  soon  as  the  employees  return  to  work,  and  remain  in  full  force  for  a 
period  of  thirty  (30)  days,  or  until  such  time  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
complete  an  audit  of  the  books  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop. 

2.  After  the  auditing  and  breaking  down  of  the  Workshop  Depart¬ 
ment  only  as  to  the  expenses  of  it,  if  there  is  found  sufficient  funds  by 
eliminating  other  expenses  having  no  contact  with  the  Workshop,  all 
of  the  blind  employees  shall  receive  five  (5)  weeks  sick  leave  with  pay, 
two  (2)  weeks  vacation  with  pay,  also  all  legal  holidays  without  any 
reduction  in  pay.  They  shall  be  placed  on  the  thirty-five  (35)  hour 
week.  If  an  employee  is  sick  for  longer  than  one  week,  he  must  produce 
a  doctor’s  certificate  to  receive  his  pay. 

3.  The  employees  that  are  on  strike  in  the  workshop  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  scale  of  wages  they  received  at  the  time  of  this  dispute 
on  March  1,  1937,  until  they  return  to  work. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  shown  against  any  employee  in 
the  blind  worshop  who  participated  in  this  movement. 

5.  An  auditor  shall  be  selected  who  is  satisfactory  to  the  blind 
employees  and  the  management. 

- o - 

ANSWER  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  STRIKERS 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION 

March  12,  1937. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Mediation : 

After  hearing  your  proposition  read  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
we  as  a  committee  representing  the  blind  employees  in  the  workshop 
will  accept  this  proposition  with  the  understanding  that  it  has  to  be 
returned  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  if  a  majority  of  them  accepts  it,  we 
will  be  glad  to  return  to  work  as  soon  as  notified  by  the  company. 

Strike  Committee. 
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REPLY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH 
BRANCH,  PENNA.  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION 

^  ,,  .  March  24,  1937. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  regular  meeting  assembled 
March  24,  1937,  has  carefully  considered  the  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  '‘sit  down”  strike  of  its  employees  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  signed  by  Messrs.  C.  L.  Richardson,  W.  F. 
Maxwell,  C.  A.  Flail,  and  J.  F.  McGill ;  and  in  reply  to  the  latter,  submits 
the  following  statement  of  its  position  to  the  Board  of  Mediation; 
to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  City  of  Pittsburgh;  and  the  Community 
Fund  of  Allegheny  County,  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  financial  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  The  Board  of  Mediation  has,  in 
substance,  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  strikers 
as  submitted  to  the  Management  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  the  latter 
part  of  February.  At  that  time,  efforts  were  made  to  try  to  prevent  a 
strike  and  to  explain  the  situation  to  said  employees’  representatives. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  request  of  the  employees  the 
latter  part  of  February,  the  officers  of  the  Branch  were  requested  to 
determine  what  it  would  cost  to  put  into  effect  the  proposals  of  said 
employees’  committee.  The  closest  estimate  that  could  be  made  was 
that  the  cost  would  be  approximately  $36,000  per  year,  all  of  which 
would  represent  what  is  commonly  known  as  “supplementary  wages.” 
During  the  entire  history  of  the  workshop  department,  what  has  been 
known  as  either  a  handicap  allowance,  or  supplementary  wage,  has  been 
paid  in  order  to  augment  the  income  of  the  employees.  For  the  year 
1936,  the  audited  statements  show  that  the  said  “supplementary  wages” 
that  year  amounted  to  $30,980.16.  This  represented  benefits  paid  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  earned  wages.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  employees’ 
committee  would  more  than  double  said  “supplementary  wages.” 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Blind  Pension  Act,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  earnings  of  the  blind  workers  be  supplemented  by 
handicap  allowances.  During  most  of  the  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  there 
was  also  no  Community  Fund.  With  the  advent  of  the  pensions,  the 
entire  question  of  relief  payments  to  blind  people  became  a  more  press¬ 
ing  one.  After  all,  handicap  payments,  or  supplementary  wages,  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  really  relief  payments.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been 
advised  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  cannot  ad¬ 
minister  direct  relief  through  our  agency.  The  City  does,  however, 
pay  for  material  and  assist  in  other  ways  to  make  possible  the  employ- 
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merit  of  handicapped  persons.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  has  felt  that  direct  relief  should  not  be  administered  by 
character  building  and  social  adjustment  organizations  such  as  our  own, 
but  that  it  should  be  dispensed  through  some  regular  relief-giving 
agency,  such  as  the  Family  Society  of  Allegheny  County. 

At  the  time  the  1937  budget  was  originally  prepared,  $58,000  was 
asked  of  the  Community  Fund  and  $69,000  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
addition  $600  was  expected  from  the  State  appropriation  of  $15,000 
to  the  Association,  and  the  sum  of  $2600  estimated  to  come  from  the 
Poor  Board  of  Allegheny  County.  The  Community  Fund  was  able  to 
grant  only  $55,000  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  $50,000.  Without  any 
increase  in  wages,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  faced  with  a  very  difficult 
situation  and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  rather  substantial  deficit  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Directors  feels  that  the  situation  must  be  frankly 
and  fairly  faced  at  this  time.  Since  the  recommendations  of  the  Med¬ 
iation  Board  do  not  include  the  original  demand  of  the  strikers  that 
married  men  without  the  pension  receive  $23.08  and  single  men  without 
the  pension  receive  $18.00,  the  amount  of  supplementary  wage  to  meet 
their  recommendations  is  estimated  at  approximately  $30,000,  instead 
of  the  original  $36,000.  The  said  recommendations  contain  a  request  for 
payment  at  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  for  the  time  since  March 
1,  1937,  during  which  they  have  not  been  working.  During  this  period 
not  only  has  no  work  been  performed,  but  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has 
lost  considerable  income  through  inability,  due  to  the  strike,  to  accept 
and  handle  orders  for  its  products.  This  actual  and  potential  loss  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $15,000.  To  comply  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  will,  therefore,  mean  an  additional  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  not  less  than  $45,000.  Before  undertaking  this  additional 
expense,  we  must  have  assurance  from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Community  Fund  of  Allegheny  County,  or  some  other  responsible 
source  that  such  an  amount  will  be  provided  to  us  as  needed  to  meet 
said  expenses.  To  do  otherwise  would  not  be  fair  to  our  creditors  and 
patrons. 

What  the  strikers  really  want  is  that  our  Association  should  con¬ 
sider  their  needs  as  of  primary  importance  and,  if  necessary,  discon¬ 
tinue  all  other  activities  not  connected  with  the  workshop  and  consti¬ 
tute  ourselves  a  collection  agency  to  provide  funds  for  their  wages 
only.  The  Association  was  not  conceived  for  any  such  narrow  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  considers  it  would  be  a  step  backw^ard 
to  subordinate  its  other  more  important  work  to  serve  such  a  small, 
although  articulate,  minority  of  the  blind  people  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County. 
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The  suggestion  of  the  Mediation  Board  is  that  the  wage  scale  asked 
by  the  employees  should  be  put  into  effect  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and 
thereafter  until  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  an  audit  of 
the  books  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  This  audit,  we  believe,  would  re¬ 
quire  perhaps  another  thirty  days.  Then  further  negotiations  would 
follow,  of  course,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  at  least  ninety  days 
before  any  readjustment  downward  could  be  made.  Such  an  adjust¬ 
ment  downward  would  probably,  for  manifest  reasons,  never  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  strikers. 

The  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  been  in  existence  for  sub¬ 
stantially  thirty  years,  has  maintained  accurate  records  and  accounts, 
has  had  its  accounts  audited  monthly,  and  has  had  its  books  checked  at 
frequent  intervals  by  representatives  of  the  Community  Fund,  and  in 
part  at  least,  by  representatives  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee, 
through  audited  reports,  and  other  statements,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  financial  phases  of  its  operations. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  and  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Committee  of  Employees  have  already  asked,  at  least  informally,  for 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  for  the  head  of  the  Placement  Department,  which  would  virtually 
mean  the  elimination  of  these  two  departments. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  the  workshop  is  a  department,  was  organized  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  restoration  of  vision,  and  conservation  of  sight ; 
the  occupation  by  means  of  “busy”  work,  and  other  devices  of  a  thera¬ 
peutic  character  of  blind  people  who  are  for  specific  reasons,  definitely 
unemployable ;  for  placement,  or  employment,  of  definitely  capable  blind 
people  in  the  professions,  in  clerical  and  other  special  jobs  in  industry 
among  the  seeing,  and  in  small  businesses  of  their  own  (refreshment 
stands,  stores,  vending  routes,  etc.)  ;  and,  for  the  employment  of  certain 
other  blind  people  whose  w^ork  can  be  of  value  only  as  it  can  be  super¬ 
vised  in  a  sheltered  shop.  We  have  been  very  glad  that  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  this  department  for  a  period  of  almost  thirty  years. 
We  have  been  particularly  grateful  that  we  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  during  the  long  depression  which  has  just  passed. 

Frankly,  we  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  question  must  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  should  longer  continue 
a  workshop  on  the  present  set-up.  We  cannot  give  up  our  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  eyesight  department ;  we  cannot  give 
up  the  work  of  our  placement  department ;  we  cannot  give  up  our  occu- 
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pational  home  work  or  such  home  work  as  may  give  some  financial  re¬ 
turn  to  our  blind  people.  We  question  very  much,  however,  our  right 
to  carry  on  a  business  operation  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  unable 
to  pay  the  rate  of  wages,  other  than  through  a  very  heavy  relief  supple¬ 
ment  to  actual  earnings,  which  our  handicapped  employees  feel  that  they 
should  have.  We  are  about  convinced  that  our  building  should  be  used 
as  a  center  for  prevention  of  blindness,  for  social  adjustment  work, 
for  placement  work,  and  for  handicrafts  which  may  permit  willing 
workers  to  add  to  their  living  income  such  actual  earnings  as  their 
individual  abilities  may  make  possible. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  we  go  out  of  the  present  workshop 
activities  that  we  cannot  ask  the  City  for  an  appropriation  equal  to 
what  we  are  now  receiving.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Community 
Fund,  we  could  carry  on  logically  the  prevention  work,  the  placement 
work,  and  such  other  activities  as  may  be  practical  and  possible  with 
a  budget  commensurate  with  the  character  building  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  services  thus  rendered. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  discussed  with  the  City 
authorities  and  with  the  authorities  of  the  Community  Fund.  We  are 
but  servants  who  are  glad  and  desirous  of  following  out  the  wishes  of 
our  supporters  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

The  Executive  Committee,  the  Board,  and  the  Management  have 
always  looked  upon  themselves  as  trustees  and  agents  for  those  fur¬ 
nishing  the  funds.  We  have  always  maintained  good  faith  and  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  so.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  settle  the  strike 
quickly,  we  believe  that  future  good  relationship  between  ourselves  and 
our  constituency  demands  that  we  frankly  and  clearly  present  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  involved. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  with  the  improvement  of  business 
and  with  the  strengthening  of  our  Placement  Department  that  we  can 
place  in  private  industry  a  far  greater  number  of  our  capable  workers 
than  was  ever  the  case  in  the  past.  In  the  long  run,  this  is  the  type  of 
service  which  will  give  the  most  to  the  better  equipped  individuals. 
With  the  readjustment  of  the  present  Branch  set-up,  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  of  the  present  building  a  more  attractive  and  useful  center  of 
various  types  of  social  adjustment  and  service  to  blind  people,  and 
through  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness,  to  the  community  in 
general. 


Respectively  submitted, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  Branch. 
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RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  BRANCH,  MARCH  24,  1937 

HE  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
1  Blind,  Inc.,  through  its  Board  of  Directors,  invites  its  employees 
who  have  been  on  a  sit  down  strike  since  March  1,  1937,  to  return  to 
work  on  April  5,  1937,  on  the  terms  and  wages  which  prevailed  during 
1936,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  practical.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted, 
it  must  be  indicated  by  April  1,  1937. 

“If  the  proposal  is  accepted,  the  Board  of  Directors  will  guarantee 
to  every  employee,  striker  or  non-striker,  some  compensation  for  the 
period  March  1,  1937  to  April  5,  1937,  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
rate  for  sick  leave  and  holidays  as  in  1936. 

“On  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  the  building  on  Craig  Street 
must  be  completely  restored  to  the  Association. 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  on  January  1,  1937,  | 

had  liabilities  of  $101,322.64,  including  a  mortgage  payable  of  $69,000.00.  j 
This  left  over  $32,000.00  of  what  might  be  termed  immediate  liabilities.  ! 
This  total  cannot  be  safely  exceeded,  and  because  of  the  upset  which  has  : 
already  occurred,  in  all  probability  the  operations  at  the  Branch  will 
have  to  be  considerably  curtailed  in  order  for  it  to  carry  on  its  program 
safely  during  the  balance  of  the  year.” 


- o - - - 

EXCERPT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH 
BRANCH,  PENNA.  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC., 

APRIL  1,  1937. 

“March  29,  1937. 

“To  the  blind  strikers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

“Gentlemen : 

“In  addition  to  the  assurance  given  in  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  you  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  return  to  work,  the 
further  assurance  is  hereby  given  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  welcome 
an  independent  audit  by  any  recognized  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countant,  acceptable  to  both  parties  and  at  your  expense ;  or 
will  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  the  Association’s  own  audit  at 
its  own  expense ;  and  will  welcome  an  investigation  of  its  affairs 
at  any  time  by  a  responsible  committee.” 
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“At  the  strikers’  meeting,  Monday,  March  29,  1937,  the  following 
acceptance  was  voted  all  but  unanimously : 

“Air.  Francis  A.  Keating,  Chairman, 
and  Alembers  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

“Alembers  of  the  Board: 

“We,  the  strikers,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  hereby  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  to  return 
to  work  April  5,  1937  upon  the  conditions  therein  laid  down, 
with  the  provision  for  an  independent  audit,  as  stipulated  in  your 
letter  of  March  29,  1937.” 

“In  accordance  therewith,  the  premises  were  vacated  during  the 
day,  .  .  .  and  the  staff  resumed  possession  of  the  offices  Tuesday  morning, 

“Work  was  begun  immediately  in  preparation  for  full  resumption 
on  Alonday  and  there  have  been  approximately  75  workers  back  at  their 
posts  yesterday  and  today.” 

NOTE: — For  the  duration  of  the  strike,  the  management  was 
passively  represented  within  the  headquarter’s  building  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Alanager,  whose  office  remained  open.  From  this  office,  confer¬ 
ences  were  arranged  between  management  and  strikers,  and  problems 
relating  to  the  building  were  discussed.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
during  the  strikers’  occupation  of  the  Craig  Street  plant,  no  recourse 
to  sabotage  was  adopted,  nor  did  the  participants  engage  in  undue  care¬ 
lessness  with  respect  to  property  rights.  In  scattered  instances,  losses 
and  misplacements  occurred,  but  the  sources  of  their  origin  indicate 
that  they  did  not  result  from  wilful  or  malicious  intent.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  that  a  strike  was  in  full  progress,  with  strikers  virtually  in 
control  of  the  premises,  their  conduct  on  the  whole  reflected  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  property  which  they  occupied.  Approximately  forty  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  non-strikers,  who  exercised  a  helpful  in¬ 
fluence  in  stabilizing  the  interests  of  blind  people,  and  who  also  played 
an  important  part  in  effecting  a  final  settlement. 

With  the  eviction  of  the  office  force  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
strike,  records  of  the  Association  were  possessed  by  strikers,  who  held 
them  pending  prospective  investigation  by  a  Board  of  Alediators. 
These  records,  however,  were  later  returned  in  their  former  state  of 
preservation.  Although  the  strike  created  extensive  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  the  accounts  as  published,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  liberal 
and  fairly  accurate.  Apparently  the  newspaper  writers  were  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  oddity  than  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

While  strikers  were  in  possession  of  the  Craig  Street  plant,  the 
management  established  temporary  headquarters  in  the  House  Build¬ 
ing.  This  action  was  taken  to  maintain  services,  other  than  industrial, 
for  the  blind  people  of  Allegheny  County.  Although  greatly  curtailed 
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in  normal  operations,  the  several  departments  functioned,  to  a  definite 
extent,  by  keeping  intact  to  meet  the  requirements  of  resumed  activities. 
Without  exception,  the  management  and  office  force  discharged  their 
duties  under  adverse  conditions,  thereby  protecting  the  basic  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization. 

All  the  workers  were  back  on  their  jobs  as  agreed  upon,  Monday, 
April  5,  1937.  The  financial  terms  of  the  agreement  were  carried  out 
by  the  Branch,  and,  as  we  go  to  press  the  “independent  audit”  is  set 
to  begin  on  Friday,  May  14,  1937. 


-o- 


SUMMARY 

1.  From  its  organization  in  1910  until  1922,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  paid  its  employee- 
beneficiaries  virtually  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  earnings.  The  low 
earning  ability  of  the  majority  of  these  workers  was  not  then,  and  is 
not  now,  sufficient  in  itself  to  meet  their  living  costs.  Accordingly,  in 
the  latter  year,  the  management,  in  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  as  far 
as  available  funds  might  permit  between  a  worker’s  earnings  and  his 
minimum  living  costs,  instituted  a  sort  of  inverted  bonus,  or  handicap, 
which  boosted  the  incomes  of  the  workers  in  the  lower  earning  brackets. 
This  bonus  diminished  to  zero  for  single  men  whose  earnings  amounted 
to  $12  a  week  and  for  married  men  whose  earnings  amounted  to  $15.  This 
system  gave  the  workers  a  definite  sense  of  security  and  proved  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  decade. 

2.  In  the  early  1930’s,  because  of  depressed  business  conditions, 
incident  to  the  financial  depression,  street  soliciting  became  less  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  to  blind  people  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty.  Up  to  this  time,  according  to  their  own  estimates,  conservatively 
stated,  blind  street  solicitors  took  in,  per  person,  an  average  of  from  $25 
to  $30  per  week.  This  was  approximately  100  per  cent  greater  than  any 
average  guarantee  which  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  could,  under  its  handi¬ 
cap  system,  give  its  working  beneficiaries.  Moreover,  a  large  majority  of 
these  solicitors  had  assumed  family  responsibilities  commensurate  to 
their  liberal  incomes  and  had  come  to  regard  the  Association  as  a  virtual 
menace  to  their  personal  interests. 

3.  In  the  late  fall  of  1930,  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Benevolent 
Society  of  the  Blind,  whose  membership  included  many  street  solicitors, 
secured  from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  its 
purposes  during  1931.  After  a  few  months,  finding  that  its  City  grant 
could  not  be  used  for  direct  relief  to  blind  people  and  being  unwilling 
to  open  up  a  competitive  shop,  the  Society  made  overtures  to  the 
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Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch,  the  threefold  outcome  of  which  was 
the  transfer  of  its  remaining  City  funds  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  the 
election  of  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  its  representative,  to  the  Branch  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  addition  of  approximately  fifty  blind  beneficiaries  to 
the  Branch  payroll,  more  than  thirty  of  whom  had  been  street  solicitors. 

4.  In  effecting  the  foregoing  adjustment,  the  management  was  faced 
with  two  delicate  and  well-nigh  impossible  problems :  first,  the  remun¬ 
eration  of  the  street  solicitor  had  to  be,  so  to  speak,  scaled  down  to  a 
point  compatible  with  his  liberal  standard  of  living  and  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  pay ;  second,  the  remuneration  of  the  former  worker 
had  to  be  scaled  upward  so  as  to  keep  it  from  contrasting  too  severely 
with  that  of  the  newcomer.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  results  worked 
out  fairly  enough  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  minimum  maintenance 
needs  of  each  individual.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere  in  life,  compari¬ 
sons  have  proven  not  only  odious,  but  have  furnished  a  very  tangible 
basis  for  much  of  the  discontent  and  wrangling  which  brought  about 
the  recent  strike. 

5.  When,  in  1934,  that  greatest  of  all  practical  boons  to  the  blind 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  pension,  became  effective,  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  faced  another  difficulty  in  its  effort  to  meet 
the  individual  minimum  maintenance  financial  needs  of  its  employees. 
Both  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Community  Fund  then  insisted, 
and  continue  to  insist,  that  the  amount  of  the  pensions  received  by  the 
blind  employees  be  deducted  from  the  budget  allotments  requested  of 
them  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  Rather  than  follow  this  limitation  to 
the  letter,  the  Branch  has  preferred  to  increase  its  annual  deficits  to  the 
present  danger  point.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  where  the  other 
income  of  an  individual  seems  to  justify,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his 
supplementary  wage  in  consideration  of  his  pension.  The  principle 
practised  by  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  adjusting  the 
supplementary  wage,  or  relief  money  at  its  disposal,  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  has  insured  the  maximum  amount  of  justice  to  all,  but  it  has 
at  the  same  time  furnished  ample  opportunity  for  unhappy  and  un¬ 
reasoning  comparison,  or  contrast,  of  individual  wage  rates. 

6.  The  strike  was  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  certain  misconceptions, 
misunderstandings,  and  suspicions  concerning  the  facts  and  principles 
underlying  the  purposes  and  practises  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh 
Branch.  A  few  very  important  considerations,  however,  stand  out : 
first,  blind  people  in  general  crave,  and  should  be  afforded,  a  sense  of 
minimum  financial  security,  such  as  the  present  pension  insures  as  a 
simple  compensation  for  the  disability  of  blindness  itself ;  second,  the 
blind  individual  whose  needs  or  obligations  are  in  excess  of  his  combined 
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income  from  the  pension  and  other  sources  should,  upon  proper  proof 
thereof,  receive  additional  financial  assistance  graduated  to  his  needs ; 
third,  the  notion  that  the  workshop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  a  profit¬ 
able  business  enterprise,  that  certain  members  of  the  management,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  receive  large  salaries  and  other  financial  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  Institution,  that  the  Workshop  Department  is  the  sole 
object  for  which  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  exists,  and  that  all  moneys 
granted  the  Branch  for  its  operations  are  given  for  distribution  among 
the  employees  of  the  Industrial  Department,  are  a  few  of  the  erroneous 
ideas  used  in  promoting  the  strike ;  fourth,  the  real  purposes  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  the  Association  need  to  be  more  clearly  set  forth  to  its  blind 
employees  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally ;  fifth,  the  strike  has  resulted 
in  reducing  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  income  for  the  present  year  by  an 
amount  variously  estimated  from  $15,000  to  $25,000,  which  loss  must 
necessarily  operate  to  increase  the  already  mounting  deficit  for  the  year. 

7.  Finally,  the  average  living  income  of  our  160-odd  employee-ben¬ 
eficiaries  from  all  sources  is  now  in  excess  of  $18  per  week,  of  which 
more  than  two-thirds  is  received  from  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  payroll. 
One-third  of  this  payroll  is  gift  money,  known  as  supplementary  wage, 
and  the  rest  actual  earnings.  Should  the  Community  Fund  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  in  accordance  with  its  expressed  principles  withhold  this 
relief  money  from  its  allotment  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  and  turn 
it  over  instead  to  some  regular  relief-giving  agency,  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  would  have  no  alternative  except  to  conduct  its  Workshop 
Department  on  an  earnings  basis  similar  to  what  was  done  prior  to 
1922.  This  would  automatically  reduce  its  present  payroll  and  average 
wage  receipts  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  The  situation  is  yet  uncertain 
as  to  the  adjustments  which  must  be  made  as  a  result  of  curtailed  in¬ 
come.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  abandoning  its  prevention  of  blindness  activities,  its  place¬ 
ment  work,  its  home  occupations,  and  its  other  individual  services  to 
the  blind  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 
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L.  L.  Watts 

'^HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  cordially  ded- 
icated  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Virginia  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the  Virginia  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  and  retiring  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 
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'  I  'HE  SEER  sees  in  the  several  annual  reports  presented  in  this  issue, 
^  the  gradual,  but  distinct  emergence  of  a  State-wide  administrative 
staff,  designed  and  equipped  to  vitalize  the  policies  for  which  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  exists.  The  Association  has,  so  to 
speak,  grown  synthetically,  having  organized  its  present  fourteen 
Branches,  one  by  one,  under  little  more  than  a  nominal  administrative 
supervision.  Until  recently,  the  regular  staff  of  this  parent  organization 
consisted  of  a  part-time  executive  secretary,  and  an  office  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  books.  In  1933.  a  home  worker  was  added  to  the  staff 
to  operate  within  areas  not  covered  by  any  of  the  Branches.  This 
worker,  like  the  respective  Branch  Superintendents  within  their  own 
areas,  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  any  and  all  phases  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  work  not  otherwise  specially  assigned.  In  February  1936,  the 
part-time  service  of  a  prevention  of  blindness  supervisor,  attached  to  the 
Philadelphia  Branch,  was  engaged ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  service, 
after  December  31,  1937,  will  be  continued  on  full  time.  In  June  1936,  a 
field  secretary  was  engaged  to  promote  the  educational  and  financial 
interests  of  the  Association.  Lastly,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  a  part- 
time  public  relations  man  has  been  added  to  the  staff  to  assist  the  other 
officers  in  interpreting  the  work  of  the  Association  to  the  public  and  to 
the  blind  people  themselves. 
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A  LONG  with  this  expansion  of  the  staff  personnel,  THE  SEER  sees 
^  ^  with  great  satisfaction  the  resumption,  October  next,  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  its  inter-Branch  conferences  which  had  to  be  abandoned  during 
the  depression  years.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  Trustees,  Branch 
Directors,  Superintendents,  and  Department  Heads  will,  as  far  as  human¬ 
ly  possible,  not  only  attend  this  conference,  but  come  prepared  to  par¬ 
ticipate  therein.  The  conference,  by  invitation  of  the  local  Board  of 
Directors,  is  to  be  held  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Eriday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  22  and  23,  1937.  A  general  outline  of  the  conference  will 
be  found  on  page  31.  Definite  assignments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  makes  bold  to  hope  that  a  request 
from  him  to  participate  will  be  tantamount  to  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  any  one  connected  with  the  Association. 

I  'HE  SEER  beholds  in  the  many  favorable  comments  upon  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  “sit  down”  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  was 
recorded  in  its  May  issue,  a  wholesome  and  abiding  faith  on  the  part  of 
those  genuinely  interested  in  the  social  adjustment  of  blind  people. 
Accordingly,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  deep,  deep  satisfaction  that  we  pre¬ 
sent  on  page  7  the  official  report  of  the  independent  audit  mentioned 
in  the  May  issue.  This  report,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will 
prove  to  be  the  last  official  word  in  this  unhappy  and  absurd  episode. 

T  N  the  passing  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  New  York  City,  and 
in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  from  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  we  recognize  the  loss 
of  two  of  our  ablest  educators.  An  earlier  issue  of  THE  SEER  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  and  the  April,  1937,  issue  of  the  OUTLOOK 
EOR  THE  BLIND  carries  a  photograph  and  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Hamilton.  These  men  entered  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
simultaneously  in  1907,  the  year  in  which  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  were  both  founded ;  and 
these  journals  have  from  time  to  time  reflected  their  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause. 

ATHREEEOLD  shadow  has  fallen  across  the  path  of  THE  SEER 
since  its  last  issue  in  the  passing  of  three  of  the  Association’s  most 
faithful  Directors — Col.  Louis  A.  Watres,  of  Scranton,  Mrs.  Liborio 
Delfino,  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Woodward,  both  of  Philadelphia.  Obit¬ 
uary  notices  will  be  found  on  pages  15,  16,  and  17,  respectively. 
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“SIT  DOWN”  STRIKE  WHOLLY  UNWARRANTED 

'  I  'HE  following  is  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1937,  from  Honorable  Ralph 
M.  Bashore,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  pre¬ 
senting  the  official  audit  of  the  books  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  as  submitted  to  him  by  his  Comptroller,  Mr.  I.  L.  ]\Iease : — 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 

Pittsburgh  Branch 

Penna.  Association  for  the  Blind 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Mr.  Latimer: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  of  audit  of  the  books  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  Branch, 

made  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Mease,  Comptroller  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

This  report  is  to  be  considered  official  and  in  which  I  concur. 

REPORT 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  made  a  complete  check  of  the 
books  and  supporting  documents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind — Pittsburgh  Branch.  In  this  enterprise  I  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Bragg  of  the  State  Lund,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division. 

Many  claims  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  blind  workers 
but  our  investigation  has  failed  to  sustain  one  of  these  claims.  It  seems 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  misapprehension  and  possible  agita¬ 
tion.  One  outstanding  point  in  the  controversy  is  that  many  of  the 
blind  workers  were  led  to  believe  that  the  annual  contribution  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $55,000.00  from  the  Community  Lund  and  $50,000.00  from 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  were  to  be  solely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plementing  the  earnings  of  the  workshop  employees,  and  that  none  of 
this  was  to  be  used  for  prevention  of  blindness  or  any  so-called  welfare 
activities.  A  careful  check-up  on  this  belief  has  proven  the  blind  workers 
have  been  disillusioned. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  annually  presents  its  budget  for  its  total 
work  to  the  Community  Lund  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  Those  organ¬ 
izations,  upon  receiving  the  budget,  which  is  very  much  in  detail  and 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  of  the  total  funds  certain  amounts  are  to  be 
used  for  services  not  directly  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  make  the  proper  allocation.  In  other  words,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  contributions  are  made  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  for  its  activities  of 
which  the  workshop  is  the  major,  but  not  the  sole,  activity. 
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It  is  true  that  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  does  not  furnish  a  check  for 
its  contribution,  but  rather  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  furnishes  invoices 
for  raw  materials  to  the  city  to  pay  from  its  appropriation.  This  has 
probably  caused  some  confusion  and  led  to  the  belief  that  raw  materials 
are  to  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  and  that  the  total  sales  derived 
from  the  use  of  these  raw  materials,  together  with  the  Community  Fund 
contribution,  should  be  used  solely  for  the  employees  of  the  workshop 
and  overhead  and  administrative  expenses  directly  applicable. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  see  how  the  blind  workers  may  have  gained 
this  impression  but  as  I  previously  stated  the  manner  upon  which  the 
appropriations  are  made  would  not  seem  to  allow  either  a  legal  or  just 
claim  that  the  funds  were  not  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  donor.  A  statement  of  previous  expenses  must  be  submitted  to  the 
donors  when  a  new  request  is  submitted. 

Another  important  phase  in  the  controversy  and  which  has  led  to 
a  lot  of  discussion,  is  the  fact  that  during  the  strike  the  officers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  had  a  list  made  of  the  average  earnings  of  each 
employee  when  they  really  intended  to  show  the  regular  listed  weekly 
wage.  The  so-called  average  wage  was,  in  most  cases,  higher  than  the 
listed  wage  because  the  average  included  some  overtime  and  an  extra 
day  or  two  when  the  strike  was  called.  The  difference  between  these 
two  sets  of  figures  had  led  the  workers  to  believe  that  the  books  showed 
one  set  of  wages  paid  and  that  they  actually  received  lesser  amounts. 

There  are  various  angles  to  an  organization  of  this  type  that  differ 
from  a  strictly  business  organization.  The  blind  workers  are  not 
nearly  as  productive  as  sighted  people  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
would  be  higher.  Many  of  these  workers  receive  pensions  and  other 
income,  all  of  which  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  then  a  so-called 
supplementary  wage  paid  to  equal  what  the  organization  considers  a 
living  wage.  This  supplementary  wage  is  paid  from  the  funds  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Community  Fund.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  necessarily 
limited  in  its  actual  wages  or  supplementary  wages  to  the  profits  from 
operations  of  the  workshop,  and  to  donations  as  previously  stated.  In 
order  to  increase  the  return  to  the  employees  of  the  workshop  would 
require  one  of  two  things :  Either  receive  additional  contributions  or 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  other  activities. 

A  summary  of  the  year  1936  shows  that  the  profits  of  the  workshop, 
exclusive  of  any  wages,  salary  or  commissions,  paid  to  the  blind,  plus 
the  contributions  from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Community  Fund, 
and  miscellaneous  income,  made  approximately  $135,000.00  available 
because  of  workshop  activities.  Of  this  amount  about  $125,000.00  was 
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paid  directly  in  wages,  salaries,  commissions,  and  miscellaneous  items 
directly  effecting  the  blind. 

If  there  was  no  workshop  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
$50,000.(X)  from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Community  Eund  would 
not  contribute  its  $55,000.00  tor  direct  relief.  However,  even  if  the 
workshop  should  be  discontinued  and  these  contributions  could  be  re¬ 
ceived,  there  would  be  left  for  distribution  to  the  blind  after  deducting 
10%  for  administration,  about  $95,000.00  or  the  equivalent  to  what  was 
paid  in  wages  and  supplementary  wages  in  1936,  and  would  not  leave 
anything  for  salaries  and  commissions  paid  to  the  blind  as  well  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  for  their  direct  benefit. 

The  payment  of  70%  of  the  wages  during  the  time  of  the  strike, 
tog'ether  with  reduced  business  during  the  strike  and  since,  has  assisted 
in  increasing  the  deficit  which  had  been  accumulating.  An  examination 
of  the  books  shows  that  at  the  present  method  and  rate  of  operations, 
the  deficit  on  December  31,  1937,  would  be  between  $30,000.00  and 
$35,000.00.  Unless  an  additional  appropriation  or  donation  is  received,  or 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  not  choose  to  borrow  money,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  close  the  workshop  sometime  around  October  1,  due  to 
lack  of  funds  for  wages  and  raw  materials. 

During  the  audit  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  blind  workers,  at  the  several  conferences  our  committee  had  with 
them,  to  present  any  claims  of  conditions  which  they  did  not  consider 
justifiable.  Every  one  of  these  was  carefully  considered  and  checked 
to  the  source  with  the  result  that  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  was  always  received.  The  blind  workers  were  informed  to  this 
effect  and  had  explained  to  them  many  of  the  answers  in  detail,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  their  leaders  are  now  satisfied  chat  the  workshop  is 
operated  honestly  and  economically  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  con- 
.ditions  under  which  it  must  operate.  We  have  shown  them  every  con¬ 
sideration  and  I  believe  they  are  satisfied  that  we  have  obtained  the  truth 
in  the  difficulty. 

- o - 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  TORONTO  CONVENTION 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

The  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  convened  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  28,  1937,  and  terminated  after  lunch  on  Friday,  July  2, 
1937.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  five  of  these  biennial  conven¬ 
tions  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  1937  Convention  surpassed  all  others  from 
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the  standpoint  of  accomplishment,  future  planning-,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  arrangements  were  carried  out.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
convention  was  due  to  the  untiring  efiforts  of  the  president  and  his  staff, 
although  he  magnanimously  declared  that  most  of  the  success  was  due  to 
the  cooperation  he  received  from  all  members. 

Although  many  old  faces  were  absent,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  the  old  guard  present  and  they  seemed  to  take  their  usual 
interest  in  the  affairs  brought  before  the  convention.  Both  Charlie 
Campbell  and  Charlie  Hayes  were  sorely  missed,  and  their  passing  was 
appropriately  mentioned  by  the  Necrology  Committee,  as  was  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  several  other  Workers. 

The  convention  opened  on  Monday  evening  with  a  l^anquet  in  the 
large  ballroom  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  and  an  interesting  program  of 
music  and  talks  was  presented  by  the  Canadian  hosts.  After  this  session, 
groups  of  friends  met  in  various  places,  and  the  lousiness  of  welcoming 
and  responding  to  welcomes  continued  far  into  the  night. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  real  session  opened  promptly  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  from  that  time  until  Friday  noon  something-  interesting-  was  sched¬ 
uled.  During  this  session,  explanation  was  made  of  the  plan  for  the  new 
Constitution  for  electing-  directors ;  after  which  directors,  as  well  as 
officers  for  the  various  groups,  were  chosen.  Under  this  new  plan, 
membership  in  the  organization  is  divided  into  two  major  divisions — ■ 
Educational  and  Vocational.  The  Educational  Division  is  divided  into 
six  independent  groups,  namely : — 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  residential  and  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind. 

2.  Teachers  in  residential  and  pu1)lic  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

3.  Administrative  heads  of  public  school  sight-saving  classes, 
teachers  in  public  school  sight-saving  classes,  and  officers  and 
agents  of  organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  prevention  and 
the  conservation  of  vision. 

4.  Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  libraries  for  the  blind,  and 
departments  for  the  blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing. 

5.  Administrative  heads  of  publishing-  houses  and  others  engaged 
in  publishing  for  the  blind  by  any  process. 

6.  Non-professional  groups.  (A  non-professional  member  is  a 
person  who  does  not  qualify  because  of  past  or  present  position 
or  occupation  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  groups  of  this  section.) 

The  Vocational  Division  is  divided  into  five  independent  groups, 
namely : — 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  nation-wide  or  state¬ 
wide  work  for  the  blind,  and  professional  staff  members  of  such 
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agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  professional  group. 

2.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county, 
and  local  work  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  work¬ 
shops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  l)lind,  administrative  heads 
of  homes  for  the  blind,  and  members  of  technical  staffs  of  work¬ 
shops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  agents  and  held  officers  for  the  blind. 

4.  Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and  social  workers  other  than  home 
teachers  doing-  work  for  the  blind. 

5.  Lay  Group.  (A  lay  member  is  a  person  who,  for  various  reasons, 
is  particularly  interested  in  vocational  work  and  in  the  rehal^ili- 
tation  of  the  adult  l:)lind,  but  is  not  qualihed  for  membership  in 
any  of  the  four  preceding  groups  in  this  section.) 

Each  group  is  to  meet  as  an  independent  unit  at  the  hrst  session  of  each 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  electing  one  director  to  represent  the  group 
on  the  Board,  as  well  as  to  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  the 
group.  The  directors  elected  by  the  eleven  groups,  plus  the  hve  officers 
of  the  organization  make  up  the  Board  of  Directors. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  group  meetings  were  held  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  The  one  dealing  with  strikes  in  sheltered  shops  was  very  well 
attended.  Tuesday  evening  was  set  aside  for  motion  pictures;  but  our 
picture,  showing  the  several  activities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  was 
shown  before  noon  on  Wednesday,  and  was  acknowledged  to  present 
the  work  in  an  interesting  and  modern  manner. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  regular  sessions  were  held,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  bus  trips  were  arranged  to  various  places  of  interest.  \"isits 
were  made  to  the  National  Institute,  residence  for  blind  women,  repre¬ 
sentative  cafeterias  and  placement  stands  operated  by  the  Placement 
Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  many 
other  worth  while  places.  Wednesday  evening,  the  ballroom  was  cleared 
after  dinner,  and  a  splendid  orchestra  furnished  music  for  dancing.  At 
this  dinner.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey,  was  honored  by  the 
convention,  and  was  presented  with  a  clock  and  thirty-seven  roses  in 
recognition  of  her  many  years  of  service  to  l)lind  people. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session,  very  interesting  papers  were 
given  on  the  various  points  of  view  on  work  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness,  including  English,  American,  and  Canadian,  the  last  1)y  our  host. 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker.  Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  round  tables 
for  the  various  groups,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  and  l^rought  out 
many  interesting  facts,  judging  from  the  sul)sequent  discussions.  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  was  devoted  to  a  general  session  at  which  two  important 
subjects  were  discussed — vocational  guidance  and  marketing  and  sales. 
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Friday  morning’s  session  presented  more  fireworks  and  animated 
discussion  than  any  other  session.  The  Resolutions  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  several  resolutions  at  this  time,  many  of  which  aroused  some  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  the  general  issues  had  been  ironed  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody,  the  1937  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  adjourned  by  the  President,  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  planning  of  the  convention 
showed  tireless  effort  and  thought ;  and  the  fact  that  everything  worked 
according  to  schedule  proved  that  the  members  appreciated  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made.  The  Royal  York  Hotel  is  specially  suited 
for  conventions ;  and  the  management  and  staff  of  this  hotel  showed 
us  courteous  and  thoughtful  attention  at  every  turn.  Conventions  in 
the  future  may  be  larger  and  may  express  a  little  more  enthusiasm  in 
our  American  style,  but  in  my  opinion,  no  convention  will  ever  be  better 
managed  or  accomplish  more  than  the  Toronto  Convention. 

- o - 

PRIZE  AWARDS 

'  I  '  HE  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has,  for  many  years, 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  thesis  submitted  on  “Prevention  of 
Blindness”  bv  the  senior  students  of  the  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh  School 
of  Medicine.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  by  the  Association,  containing  the  prize  essay  for  1919 ; 

“To  stimulate  a  more  than  usual  interest  among  physicians  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  to  collect  valuable  information  on  the 
subject,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $100.00  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  medical  students  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  best 
essay  on  ‘Prevention  of  Blindness.’  ” 

The  award  for  the  1937  essays  was  divided  into  two  prizes — a  first 
prize  of  $60.00,  and  a  second  prize  of  $40.00.  The  subject,  generally, 
was  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Industry,  and  the  students  participating 
had  free  choice  of  the  industry  about  which  they  wanted  to  write.  Steel 
mills,  coal  mines,  railroads,  and  electrical  industries  were  selected. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  prize  winning  essays.  The  first 
is  the  author’s  own  summary  of  his  material,  and  the  second,  an  edited 
summary  of  the  thesis  presented. 
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BLINDNESS  IN  THE  COAL  MINING  INDUSTRY 
WITH  SPECIAL  REEERENCE 
TO  ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION 

David  R.  Patrick 

1.  The  coal  mining  industry  in  most  surveys  ranks  fifth  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  permanent  eye  injuries. 

2.  In  Pennsylvania,  over  one-third  of  all  permanent  eye  injuries  occur 
in  coal  mines,  and  also  accounts  for  a  large  amount  of  the  com¬ 
pensation. 

3.  All  injuries  result  from  either  a  bad  condition  or  a  bad  practise, 
and  the  best  methods  of  remedying  both  of  these  are  training, 
safety  equipment,  and  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer 
to  minimize  this  danger  by  improved  working  conditions  and  to 
create  an  awareness  among  the  men  of  the  risk  of  bad  practises. 

4.  Injuries  have  been  reduced  markedly  in  recent  years,  but  much 
further  reduction  is  still  possible. 

5.  Training  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  all  the  larger  corporations. 
Teaching  is  accomplished  by  posters,  talks  with  sympathetic  foremen 
the  display  of  damaged  goggles,  and  training  in  school  of  children. 

6.  Safety  measures  already  effective  are :  (a)  the  use  of  safety  goggles ; 
(b)  better  illumination  for  the  single  worker,  the  entire  mine,  and 
even  the  miners'  homes ;  (c)  intensive  safety  programs. 

7.  Safety  goggles  are  the  greatest  single  factor  in  protecting  a  miner’s 
eyesight  and  should  be  required  in  every  mine.  The  best  type  of 
these  has  non-shatterable  glass  in  lens  ground  to  correct  optical 
errors. 

8.  Proper  rotation  of  shifts,  allowing  daylight  recreation  for  the  men 
should  be  available. 

9.  Miners’  nystagmus  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years  due,  not  to 
one  factor,  but  probably  to  the  combined  better  working  conditions. 

10.  Work  is  still  necessary  to  secure  the  best  possible  illumination  in 
the  mines,  even  though  the  miner’s  lamp  has  developed  from  the 
unsafe  flickering  carbide  flame  to  a  modern  electric  light. 

11.  Each  mine  should  have  a  trained  ophthalmologist  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  every  eye  injury. 

12.  x\ccidents  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  larger  well-regulated  mines 
than  in  the  small  mines  employing  only  a  few  men. 

Note: — Information  obtained  from  Dr.  /\.  L.  Murray;  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  iMines ;  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company ;  and  the  Hillman  Coal  and  Coke 
Company. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  STEEL  MILLS 

Helen  Welfer 

U^T^HE  eye  hazards  of  industrial  occupations  have  come  to  l)e  among 
the  most  serious  of  all  causes  of  blindness.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
blind  people  in  America  have  lost  their  sight  because  of  occupa¬ 
tional  hazards.  Annually,  there  are  approximately  200,000  accidents 
resulting  in  injury  to  the  eye.  In  the  principal  industrial  States,  a  total 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year  is  paid  to  workmen  for  total  or  partial 
blindness.  Four  times  this  amount  is  spent  by  industry  as  a  result  of 
injuries.  These  figures  certainly  should  prove  that  safety  is  better  than 
compensation.” 

A  survey  made  of  eye  injuries  in  thirty  major  industries  places 
the  steel  industry  seventh  in  accident  freciuency  and  twenty-fifth  in 
accident  severity.  There  are  three  groups  of  eye  hazards :  accidents, 
diseases,  and  excessive  eye  strain.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  injuries  were 
possibly  twice  what  they  are  today.  Through  the  efforts  of  Robert  J. 
Young,  an  accident  claims  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the 
National  Safety  Council  was  organized  in  1913,  and  its  activities  later 
spread  to  all  companies.  Safety  engineers  are  employed  and  experiment 
is  constantly  under  way.  The  '‘Code  of  Lighting  Factories”  has  been 
designed,  and  is  constantly  being  improved  upon. 

Mills  generally  direct  most  of  their  instructions  in  prevention  of 
accidents  to  the  matter  of  goggles.  “When  the  Workman’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Law  was  passed,  every  executive  searched  for  methods  to  prevent 
injuries.  Until  this  time  the  use  of  goggles  was  optional.  The  men 
could  wear  them  if  they  wanted  to,  and  if  they  could  find  any.  Then, 
when  more  protection  was  necessary,  more  goggles  were  bought,  and 
executives  sought  to  get  more  men  to  wear  them.  The  function  or  value 
of  goggles  is  to  protect  eyes  from  flying  objects,  molten  metal,  injuries, 
light  and  heat  rays,  gases,  fumes,  liquids,  dusts,  and  wind.  The  foreman 
soon  found,  however,  that  buying  goggles,  one  pair  for  every  man  in  the 
mill,  did  not  result  in  every  man  wearing  his.  The  objections  that  the 
men  gave  were  many.  Some  of  these  have  been  overcome,  some  have 
not.  Their  complaints  were  that  the  goggles  were  uncomfortable,  they 
interfered  with  vision,  they  caused  headaches,  they  were  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  and  they  became  steamed  or  clouded.”  One  of  the  improvements 
made  has  been  the  embodiment  in  the  goggles  of  provision  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  visual  defects.  Goggles  are  now  designed  for  every  type  of 
eye  hazards,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  frames  to  meet  almost 
any  objection  that  might  be  voiced  by  workmen.  They  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  comfortable,  fit  well,  and  have  optical  comfort,  lightness  of  weight, 
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and  good  ventilation.  The  goggles  should  have  a  reasonable  service  life, 
during  which  they  should  be  regularly  inspected.  Every  mill  should 
have  means  of  sterilizing  the  goggles  if  they  are  worn  by  more  than  one 
man.  Every  mill  should  have,  also,  facilities  for  promptly  adjusting, 
repairing,  or  replacing  goggles  and  lenses.  “In  two  years,  the  use  of  gog¬ 
gles  prevented  eye  injury  in  7,411  cases  among  1,800  industrial  workers. 
This  conclusively  proves  that  industries  benefit  from  goggles.” 

Medical  care  is  available  in  most  mills,  and  generally  consists  of 
a  hospital  with  trained  nurses  and  a  physician,  who  are  constantly  in 
attendance.  Prompt  and  adecjuate  treatment  is  stressed,  and  severe 
eye  injuries  are  always  referred  to  an  ophthalmologist.  Compulsory 
follow-up  treatment  is  gradually  being  adopted,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  small  operator  provides  the  big  factor  in  the 
number  of  accidents,  for  his  budget  rarely  includes  the  needed  prevention 
methods,  and  his  company  has  comparatively  large  numbers  of  accidents. 

Personal  investigation  by  the  author  for  causes  of  accidents,  despite 
preventative  measures,  was  carried  out  through  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
several  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  result  of  the  cjuestionnaire 
showed  that  the  ideal  and  practical  method  of  prevention  parallel  closely. 
Should  the  prevention  methods  be  carried  out  as  recommended,  not  only 
would  the  mills  and  the  employees  be  saved  considerable  money,  but  the 
number  of  blind  people  in  the  United  States  due  to  steel  mill  accidents 
would  be  reduced. 

- o - 


COL.  LOUIS  A.  WATRES 


WITH  a  feeling  of  deepest  regret,  we  report  the  passing,  on  June  28, 
1937,  of  Col.  Louis  A.  Watres,  former  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  first  Vice-President  of  the  State  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellowmen.  Col.  Watres 
pursued  a  life  dedicated  to  the  high  ideals,  Avhich  have  secured  for  us 

our  present  measure  of  progress  and  opportunity.  The 
sentiments  which  we  express  concur  with  those  shared 
by  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  State  and  Nation — 
for  acquaintance  with  him  was  a  privilege,  and  his 
friendship  an  honor. 

During  the  later  years  of  Col.  W'atres’  life,  which 
were  literally  crowded  with  educational,  commercial, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  he  became  actively  en- 
Col.  L.  A.  Watres  gaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  persons  without  sight. 
His  broad  perception  readily  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  conquest 
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of  blindness,  and  he  labored  diligently  to  this  end.  His  services  over 
a  period  of  years  as  President  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch  prove  the 
magnitude  of  his  sincere  personal  interest  in  the  well-being  of  persons 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight.  His  perseverance  never  diminished  by 
difficulties,  nor  did  he  confine  his  humanitarian  service  to  any  special 
group ;  for  his  helpful  influence  and  charitable  contributions  were  grac¬ 
iously  bestowed  on  many  philanthropies. 

Col.  Watres’  work  in  promoting*  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  had  far-reaching  effect,  extending  its  benefits  to  blind 
people  as  individuals,  and  giving  an  example  of  courage  to  co-workers 
and  associates.  In  pursuing  this  type  of  philanthropic  work,  he  con¬ 
tacted  other  leaders — persons  who  saw  far  beyond  themselves  and  their 
surroundings,  and  who  worked  faithfully  in  the  belief  that  their  cherished 
ambition  would  be  realized,  that  blindness  would  be  greatly  decreased, 
and  that  those  without  sight  would  be  given  the  opportunities  which 
they  justly  deserve.  In  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  Col.  Watres  found  that 
he  was  a  leader  among  leaders ;  for  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Board 
members  and  Directors  of  the  several  Branches  comprise  the  out¬ 
standing  citizens  of  the  respective  communities  which  they  represent. 
Sincere  in  their  convictions,  honest  in  their  purpose,  and  faithful  to  the 
ideals  which  demand  their  patient  effort,  they  have  labored  unselfishly, 
year  after  year,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  an  under-privileged  class. 

Col.  Watres  was  a  director  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Branch  since 
its  organization  in  1913.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  as  its  President, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  recent  death.  By  virtue  of  his  election  | 
to  the  presidency  of  his  local  Branch,  Col.  Watres  became  a  trustee  of 
the  State  organization ;  and  was  later  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  an  office  which  he  held  over  a  period  of  years. 

Aside  from  activities  in  behalf  of  blind  people,  he  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  enterprises  in  many  important  fields  of  endeavor.  A 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  Lackawanna  County,  and  in  the  utilization 
of  its  vast  resources,  his  influence  extended  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  eventually  bringing  his  remarkable  career  into  national  prom¬ 
inence. 

Col.  Watres’  affiliations  were  numerous  and  of  a  diversified  charac¬ 
ter,  indicating  that  his  perception  was  keen,  his  vision  broad,  and  his 
ability  to  plan  and  execute  projects  truly  exceptional.  He  was  partic-  • 
ularly  interested  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  youth  of  Lackawanna 
County.  His  g*enerous  assistance  provided  the  means  for  hundreds  of  ^ 
young  men  and  women  to  pursue  courses  in  higher  education.  His  j 
strenuous  and  useful  life  was  devoted  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  J 
others ;  he  gave  to  many  the  privileges  which  he  was  denied.  He  turned  1 
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his  every  necessity  into  opportunity,  and  after  reaping  the  harvest  of 
fruitful  years,  shared  his  bounties  with  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

Among  those  who  deeply  mourn  Col.  Watres  are  his  fellow-workers 
in  behalf  of  blind  people.  His  sagacious  understanding  and  prudent 
counsel  materially  aided  the  Lackawanna  Branch,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 


EMMA  RITTENHOUSE  NEISSER  DELFINO 


P  MMA  R.  NEISSER  DELEINO  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
^  vania,  March  13,  1871,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  graduating  from  the  Girls’  Normal  School  in  1888. 

After  teaching  a  year  or  two  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
she  took  a  position  with  the  Apprentice’s  Library,  then  situated  at  Sixth 
and  Arch  Streets.  In  January  1893,  she  became  Eirst  Assistant  Librarian 
at  the  Broad  and  Federal  Streets  Branch  Library,  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  She  became  connected  with  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  in  March  1896,  when  she  took  a  position  in  the 
cataloging  department ,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Art  Library  at 
Pepper  Hall.  In  March  1897,  she  was  made  head  of  the  Traveling  Li¬ 
braries  of  the  city ;  and  when  the  Department  for  the  Blind  was  opened 
in  1899,  she  was  made  its  head,  which  position  she  retained  until  her 
death,  June  6,  1937. 

On  June  23,  1910,  Emma  Rittenhouse  Neisser  was  married  to 
Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  located  at  Overbrook. 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  a  life  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Because  of  her  activ¬ 
ities  in  these  and  other  societies  with  which  she  was  connected,  and 
through  reports,  magazine  articles  and  addresses,  she  had  gained  general 
recognition  as  a  librarian  for  the  blind,  and  as  an  untiring  worker  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  sight. 


IRENE  MATHER  WOODWARD 


WITH  the  passing  of  Irene  Mather  Woodward,  both  seeing  and 
blind  people  mourn  a  loyal  friend,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a 
high  idealist. 
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Her  father  and  mother,  Richard  and  Virginia  Coates  Mather,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  lived  in  Rancocas,  New  Jersey,  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  February  13,  1859.  Irene  Mather  went  to  Philadelphia  in  her  early 
childhood,  where  she  attended  the  Friends  School  until  her  graduation. 

Shortly  before  her  marriage  to  William  Henry  Woodward,  an 
accident  occurred  which  impaired  the  vision  of  one  eye.  It  was  not  until 
after  her  marriage,  however,  that  her  sight  completely  failed.  This  loss 
only  added  to  her  strength  and  courage,  and  she  uncomplainingly  ac¬ 
commodated  herself  to  her  new  situation.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  took  place  in  1895,  and  during  these  forty-two  years,  he  gave  her 
the  rare  devotion,  the  sympathetic  understanding,  and  the  faithful  atten¬ 
tion  that  was  a  motivating  force  in  the  unusual  quality  of  her  perform¬ 
ance. 

Through  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ward  learned  to  read  raised  type  and,  after  this  accomplishment,  became 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  use  of  embossed  print  that  she  secured  money 
for  a  book  in  Moon  type.  This  service  is  symbolic  of  her  life — she  always 
responded  wherever  and  whenever  blind  people  needed  her. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Chapin  Mem¬ 
orial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,  in  1909,  that  Mrs.  Woodward  became  an 
active  Board  member,  an  office  which  she  adequately  maintained  until 
her  death  on  June  17,  1937.  Beside  her  rich  personal  service  to  the 
guests  of  the  Home,  the  funds  of  this  institution  were  largely  augmented 
by  the  interest  she  enlisted  through  her  wide  circle  of  acquaintances. 
As  late  as  November  1936,  when  she  was  truly  too  ill  for  great  activity, 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  not  satisfied  until  she  made  her  annual  collection 
from  the  children  of  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home. 

Mrs.  Woodward  gathered  about  her  hosts  of  admirers  who  were 
stimulated  into  action  by  her  unselfishness  and  her  belief  in  sharing  with 
those  less  fortunate.  Her  rare  spirit  from  first  to  last  manifested  itself 
in  her  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  opportunities  of  the 
under-privileged. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Friends  Meeting  House  at  Fifteenth 
and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  where  in  her  childhood,  Irene  Mather 
had  spent  gentle,  thoughtful  hours. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  SECRETARY 

'  I  'HE  year  1936  seemed  to  be  propitious  for  procuring  more  adequate 
funds  from  the  Commonwealth  with  which  to  increase  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  facilities  in  the  fourteen  existing  Branch  areas,  and  to  introduce 
similar  services  in  the  remaining  fifty-three  counties  in  the  State.  Three 
factors  contributed  to  this  belief :  First,  business  had  already  improved 
greatly,  hence  State  revenues  were  increasing;  second.  Governor  Earle 
and  his  Cabinet  were  known  to  be  socially-minded  and  disposed  to  favor 
liberal  considerations  for  the  needy  and  the  handicapped ;  and,  third,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  had  equipped  itself  with  the 
personnel  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Unlike  previous  efforts  to  gain  fuller  recognition  from  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  sought  first  to  interest  the  Executive  Branch,  then  devoted 
our  attention  to  the  Legislative,  during  the  special  session  of  the  fall  of 
1936  and  the  regular  session  of  1937.  Governor  Earle  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  were  personally  interviewed,  and  each  one  from  the 
Chief  Executive  down  readily  endorsed  our  program  for  broader  services 
to  blind  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
the  seeing  population.  Firm  pledges  of  support  were  given  by  many 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  very  strong  sponsorship 
of  our  bills  in  the  Senate  and  House  was  secured.  In  the  interim,  our 
routine  application  for  $350,000.00  for  the  biennium  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  and  approval  thereto  ultimately  obtained  from  this 
Department  and  from  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Meanwhile  these  pertinent  facts  became  clear : 

a.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its  Social  Security  Board,  was 

playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  welfare  and  relief  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  i 

b.  The  Governor’s  Goodrich  Committee  was  urging  unification  of  : 

all  outdoor  relief  in  the  State  under  one  new  Department.  This  Com-  j 
mittee  did  not,  however,  include  in  its  research  any  social  services  to  ! 
blind  persons  beyond  the  pension.  i 

c.  An  articulate  minority  among  blind  people  protested  against  the 
activities  of  the  Governor’s  Committee,  fearing  interference  with  the 
Pension  Law. 

Accordingly,  there  was  a  rush  for  larger  pensions,  and  an  equally  strong 
opposition  to  the  Association’s  program  for  broader  services  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  placement,  employment,  home  teaching,  social  adjustment,  and 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  always  stood  for  liberal  pensions 
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I  for  blind  people.  It  believes  that  thirty  dollars  per  month  is  insufficient 
I  in  many  instances  for  the  blind  person  and  his  family,  but  that  such  a 
j  sum  would  serve  as  a  fitting  base  from  which  a  graduated  larger  amount 
i  could  be  established,  according  to  proven  requirements  of  the  individual 
I  and  his  dependents.  However,  it  considers  those  related  services  men- 
;  tioned  above  indispensable  if  social  and  economic  adjustment  of  blind 
people  is  to  be  complete. 

i  The  public  hearing  of  our  legislation,  S-50  and  HR-1958,  on  May 
I  11,  uncovered  genuine  hostility  to  our  program,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  these  measures  in  Committee  on  the  ground  that  such  a  large 
increase  in  appropriation  based  on  maintenance  alone  was  unjustifiable, 

,  and  that  the  State  would  not  grant  money  for  capital  expenditure  such 
as  it  was  claimed  our  expansion  plan  contemplated.  Legislative  meas- 
'  tires  necessary  to  the  general  Omnibus  Bill  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
Association  being  granted  the  same  appropriation  as  heretofore,  namely, 
i  $30,000.00  for  the  biennium. 

i  . 

!  In  light  of  all  the  facts  developed,  the  following  conclusions  seem 

reasonable : 

I  1.  As  long  as  the  Eederal  Government  remains  in  the  social  secur- 

!  ity  picture,  the  trend  is  going  to  be  away  from  the  private  agency  toward 
i  accredited  State  agencies  which  will  administer  liberal  cash  grants 
I  directly  to  the  beneficiary.  This  would  suggest  that  the  future  growth 
I  of  our  work  lies  in  the  direction  of  private  philanthropy.  At  the  same 
I  time,  private  philanthropy  is  being  adversely  affected  by  this  very  par- 
i  ticipation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  State  affairs. 

2.  Since  the  Governor’s  Citizens  Committee  for  ^Assistance  and 
I  Relief,  commonly  known  as  the  Goodrich  Committee,  ignored  the  social 
'  problems  attending  organized  work  for  the  blind,  both  in  its  year  of 
!  research  and  in  its  final  report  to  Governor  Earle,  the  logical  assumption 

is  that  pensions  will  constitute  the  major  portion  of  public  assistance  to 
blind  people,  and  we  must  look  to  private  philanthropy  for  financing 
constructive  rehabilitation. 

3.  We  obtained  neither  larger  pensions  nor  larger  funds  with  which 
to  increase  our  broader  facilities.  In  other  words,  because  we  were 
divided  in  the  appeals  to  the  State,  our  individual  demands  served  to 
eliminate  each  other,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  blind  people  get¬ 
ting  a  reasonable  share  of  the  benefits  being  parcelled  out,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  allocated  to  the  sighted  unemployed,  who  under 
normal  conditions  would  be  self-supporting,  therefore  ineligible  to 
public  relief.  The  question  is  then,  why  did  our  work  and  its  clients 
not  come  in  for  greater  consideration  by  the  State  when  it  was  voting 
the  largest  appropriations  in  its  history  for  relief  and  assistance?  The 
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answer:  Because  our  divided  voices  were  not  loud  enough.  There  was 
division  in  the  ranks  of  blind  people,  there  were  too  many  private  agencies 
engag'ed  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  divided  as  we  have  been,  we  are  easy 
prey  to  any  counter  influence — political  or  personal. 

Before  another  two  years  roll  around,  let’s  unify  private  agencies 
in  the  State,  And  some  ground  for  mutual  understanding  between  all 
groups  of  blind  people,  demonstrate  to  all  that  liberal  pensions  and 
those  other  inseparable  services  are  essential  to  a  well-rounded  program, 
and  then  in  1939,  go  as  a  single  powerful  group  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  all  blind  Pennsylvanians  to 
realize  their  highest  usefulness  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to 
their  community. 

This  Association  wishes  to  express  its  genuine  appreciation  to  its 
sighted  benefactors  within  and  to  the  several  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  without,  who  stood  loyally  by  their  pledges  of  support  in  its  efforts 
toward  the  Conquest  of  Blindness. 


- o - 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Ever  since  organized  work  for  the  blind  began,  that  small  handi¬ 
capped  group  has  occupied  the  time  and  best  efforts  of  a  great  many 
persons  who  have  striven  to  provide  for  them  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  blessed  with  useful  vision. 

Their  education,  training,  rehabilitation,  placement  in  gainful  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  comfort  have  been  all  absorbing  problems,  which  have 
obscured  the  supreme  service  of  guarding  the  inherent  right  of  every 
blind  person.  The  right  to  see. 

Years  and  years  have  been  lost  which  might  have  been  spent  in 
cutting  down  the  frightful  waste  in  eyes.  Only  recently  has  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  occupied  public  thinking.  Just  four  years  ago  to  be 
accurate  was  the  forward  step  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  raise  the  level  of  preventive 
work  to  its  rightful  place.  A  “Supreme  Service”  vested  in  an  independent 
department.  Since  that  time,  the  Dauphin,  Luzerne,  and  Philadelphia 
County  Branches  have  organized  similar  departments  and  for  the  past 
year  the  Association  has  engaged  in  a  limited,  but  active.  State-wide 
sight-saving  program. 

Shortly  after  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  was  formed,  the  director  became  responsible  for  certain  projects 
throughout  the  State,  designed  to  focus  attentron  and  efforts  upon 
measures  to  prevent  blindness. 
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Those  projects  for  the  most  part  were  undertaken  in  cooperation 
j  with  County  Mothers  Assistance  Funds,  which  agencies  administer 
relief  to  l)lind  people.  Activities  programs  were  based  on  the  causes  of 
blindness  brought  out  in  the  eye  examinations,  which  were  required  to 
establish  an  applicant’s  eligibility  for  a  pension. 

Objectives  were  drawn  up  and  services  to  meet  them  have  been  set 
up  in  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Dauj)hin,  and  Berks  Counties.  The 
objectives : 

1.  To  restore  some  degree  of  vision  to  those  blind  persons  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  ophthalmologists,  may  be  benefited 
bv  medical  treatment  or  surgery. 

2.  To  provide  for  persons,  whose  blindness  is  not  total,  competent 
medical  care  to  maintain  the  last  remnants  of  vision. 

3.  To  furnish  for  blind  persons  full  health  protection  of  all  organs  of 
the  special  senses. 

4.  To  establish  protective  measures  for  those  family  contacts  of 
blind  persons  whose  blindness  is  known  to  be  transmissible. 

5.  To  aid  in  equipping  staff  workers  with  a  better  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eyes  and  eye  diseases. 

Causes  of  blindness  in  these  counties  have  been  studied  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  procedure  for  effective  restorative  and  preventive 
work,  pensioners  have  been  classified  as  follows : 

Clients  to  whom  some  degree  of  vision  may  be  restored. 

Clients  for  whom  treatment  may  maintain  their  present  vision. 

Clients  whose  blindness  may  be  repeated  in  their  families. 

Clients  for  whom  medical  treatment  is  indicated  to  prevent  further 

loss  of  special  senses. 

Approximately  two  hundred  staff  workers  of  the  ^Mothers  Assist¬ 
ance  Fund  have  been  given  a  course  of  lectures  to  prepare  them  for  the 
special  service  which  is  essential  in  carrying  out  the  general  objectives 
of  the  preventive  program. 

It  is  important  to  mention  here  that  this  cooperative  plan  of  work 
could  not  have  been  set  in  motion  without  the  able  help  of  Aliss  Cohen 
and  Airs.  Brubaker,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind ;  and 
Airs.  English  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  who  prepared  and  made 
available  a  file  of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  who  gave  freely  of  her  time 
in  interpreting  diagnoses. 

Sight  restoration  has  moved  forward  satisfactorily.  Of  course  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  wait  until  sight  is  gone 
before  considering  measures  for  preventing  blindness.  However,  some 
thirty  persons  are  seeing  today  who  a  year  ago  believed  they  were  hope- 
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lessly  and  permanently  blind.  Whole  families  of  persons  whose  blind¬ 
ness  is  transmissible  have  been  protected.  The  work  g*oes  on,  supervised 
by  this  organization  it  is  true,  but  the  daily  and  constant  routine  is 
carried  on  by  two  hundred  workers  in  limited  areas.  It  is  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  service  than  one  person  could  hope  to  render  personally. 

Ground  work  has  been  laid  in  Bradford  County  for  the  organization 
of  an  independent  sight  saving  unit.  Schools  have  been  surveyed, 
women’s  clubs  have  been  stimulated  to  action,  cooperation  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  health  and  social  workers  have  been  secured,  and  the  Mothers 
Assistance  Fund  is  ready  to  begin  work  on  a  program  to  restore,  protect, 
and  save  sight.  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware  Counties  are 
next  in  line  for  organization. 

An  Institute  on  prevention  of  blindness  was  part  of  the  program  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Annual  Conference  on  Social  Work.  The  subject  was 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ophthalmologist,  public  health 
nurse,  medical  social  worker.  Mothers  Assistance  Fund  trustees  and 
staff,  the  medical  social  eye  worker,  and  the  specialized  agency.  The 
Institute  stimulated  interest  throughout  the  State,  served  as  a  model 
for  a  regional  conference  held  several  months  later,  and  resulted  further 
in  creating  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nursing  Association  an  aware¬ 
ness  to  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  prevention  of  blindness 
measures.  The  Nursing*  Association  contemplates  holding  one  day 
conferences  in  its  nine  districts  beginning  in  September,  and  we  have 
been  asked  to  draw  up  programs  for  the  meetings  and  to  recommend 
competent  speakers,  who  can  give  talks  on  the  eyes  and  how  to  keep 
them  seeing. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  sight  conservation  were  presented  as  part  of 
the  training  course  for  students  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy.  It  is  understood  that  beginning  with  the  1937  semester 
the  curriculum  will  include  a  comprehensive  course  on  eye  diseases, 
eye  hygiene,  and  the  practical  application  of  sight  conservation  measures. 

Two  bills  and  two  amendments  to  bills  were  prepared  for  the  1937 
session  of  the  State  Legislature.  S-429  dealt  with  the  procedure  in  secur¬ 
ing  adequate  medical  and  nursing  care  to  prevent  blindness  in  infants 
whose  eyes  become  infected  at  birth.  It  further  required  the  prompt 
reporting  of  such  cases  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  estab¬ 
lished  responsibility  for  enforcement ;  a  point  sadly  lacking  in  the  old 
“Reporting  Law,”  (Act  295).  S-430  provided  $10,000  for  the  biennium 
to  pay  for  transportation,  hospitalization,  and  skilled  nursing  care. 
Neither  bill  was  controversial,  both  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
S-430  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor ;  but  some  undercover  work  was 
done  on  S-429  and  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  “laid 
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on  the  tabic.”  Unborn  babies  cannot  plead  for  their  eyes.  Their  right 
to  see  has  been  decided  by  a  few  nnscriipnlous  persons  whose  winning 
battles  are  only  those  fought  with  infants. 

Two  amendments  to  the  Public  Assistance  Law  were  proposed. 
They  would  have  secured  expert  medical  or  surgical  care  for  blind 
persons  wdiose  sight  might  have  been  restored.  One  hundred  dollars 
($100)  was  provided  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  small  fee  for  the  ophthalmologist ;  but  an  active  lobby  of 
uniformed  and  prejudiced  blind  people  succeeded  in  having  those 
humane  provisions  stricken  from  the  Public  Assistance  Bill.  Such  an 
injustice  to  blind  persons  is  inconceivable,  but  the  full  significance  of  it 
will  be  felt  by  more  than  two  thousand  sightless  citizens  ivho  have  been 
deprived  of  a  fighting  chance  to  see. 

These  are  some  of  the  high  lights  and  low  lights,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  failures  which  represent  approximately  one  third  of  one 
person’s  efforts  in  one  year  to  secure  for  Pennsylvanians  their  divine 
right  to  see.  The  cost  conservatively  estimated  is  .0005  the  amount 
spent  to  support  unnecessary  blindness.  This  is  Helen  Keller’s  feeling 
about  the  discrepancy :  'Tf  a  tenth  of  the  money  we  now  spend  to  support 
unnecessary  blindness  were  spent  to  prevent  it,  society  would  be  the 
gainer  in  terms  of  cold  economy,  not  to  mention  considerations  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  humanity.” 

- -o - 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOME  WORKER 

'  I  ’HE  duties  of  the  home  worker  include  a  variety  of  services,  subject 
^  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  clients.  Classification  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  is  extremely  difficult,  although  they  consist  chiefly  of  instruction, 
occupational  therapy,  and  recreation. 

Along  the  lines  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision, 
ten  persons  received  definite  supervision  with  favorable  results.  Four 
persons  were  taken  to  oculists  for  treatment,  two  others  received  glasses, 
and  the  remaining  four  received  hospitalization.  In  one  instance,  cat¬ 
aracts  were  removed  from  a  baby’s  eyes,  restoring  a  percentage  of  sight 
which  doctors  believe  will  increase  over  a  period  of  time,  and  eventually 
improve  to  the  point  where  he  will  possess  useful  vision.  The  second 
hospital  case  is  being  treated  for  glaucoma  and  the  vision  is  being  con¬ 
served  ;  the  third  case  underwent  an  operation  for  secondary  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  retina,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  measure  of  sight  will  be 
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restored ;  while  the  fourth  case  was  treated  after  an  accident,  with  the 
result  that  partial  vision  was  retained.  Two  children  were  entered  at 
Overbrook  School,  and  the  application  of  a  third  child  has  been  accepted 
for  next  fall. 

iMany  persons  in  each  of  the  several  counties  visited  have  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  use  of  Talking  Book  machines,  and  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  Avhich  they  afford.  These  machines  are  supplied  by  the  W.  P.  A., 
and  allocated  to  the  several  States  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Those  learning  to  read  embossed  types  have  had  magazines  sent 
to  them,  besides  receiving  books  from  the  library.  In  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing  Braille  and  Moon  types,  other  courses  of  instruction  were  given, 
including  Braille  music,  piano  lessons,  typewriting,  and  other  educational 
pursuits.  One  girls  is  completing-  sixth  grade  English,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  geography.  These  various  activities  sponsored  in  behalf  of 
blind  people  in  these  counties  are  aided  by  philanthropic  and  social 
clubs.  Uions  Clubs  and  M'omen’s  Clubs  have  been  especially  cooperative 
in  securing  and  maintaining  definite  advantages  for  blind  people. 

During  the  year,  a  handicraft  class  was  organized  in  Carlisle  for 
blind  people  of  Cumberland  County.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month, 
continuing  throughout  the  day.  The  morning  is  devoted  to  handicrafts ; 
luncheon  is  served  by  a  clul:)  or  gToup  of  volunteers ;  and  the  afternoon 
is  turned  into  a  social  period,  usually  including  a  number  of  recreational 
events.  Once  a  month,  the  class  members  give  a  program  consisting  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  stories,  recitations,  and  various  games  I 
are  played.  These  meetings  serve  a  twofold  purpose :  First,  a  closer 
feeling  of  fellowship  is  created  among  the  members,  which  encourages 
the  more  timid  ones  to  display  their  talents ;  and  second,  a  measure  of 
financial  benefit  is  provided  the  members,  through  the  supervision  and 
sale  of  articles  produced.  The  class  is  making  a  knitted  Afghan,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Carlisle  Hospital  this  fall. 

The  best  selling  articles  are  leather  belts,  purses,  keycases,  and 
wallets.  During  the  past  year,  the  home  worker  has  paid  out  $219.90 
for  leather  material  for  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  their 
own.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  finished  articles  was 
approximately  $450.00.  Those  having  a  larger  trade,  purchase  their 
own  materials,  and  the  profits  amount  to  many  times  the  above  figure. 
Besides  leather  work,  some  of  the  members  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  or  making-  baskets  and  other  fancy 
articles ;  while  a  few  of  the  men  cane  chairs  and  repair  porch  furniture. 
Transportation  for  the  sixteen  class  members  is  provided  by  volunteers 
from  women’s  clubs. 
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1  hree  men  are  l)eino‘  su])ervised  as  broom  salesmen,  two  of  whom 
started  this  year.  In  July,  a  concession  was  obtained  for  one  young- 
man  to  operate  a  refreshment  stand  in  the  Lebanon  Foundarv.  Financial 
aid  for  equipment  and  stock  was  given  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Lebanon  ; 
while  supervisory  and  other  assistance  was  given  bv  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind.  The  stand  has  met  with  definite  success,  both  financially 
and  as  a  rehabilitation  project. 

A  number  of  clubs  in  the  respective  districts,  by  offering  their 
services  and  coo])erating  in  the  several  phases  of  our  work,  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  potent  influence  in  behalf  of  blind  people.  Sales  have  been  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Camp  Hill  Junior  A\'omens  Club,  the  ^Mothers’ 
Club  and  the  (larden  Club  of  Carlisle.  ^Monetary  donations  were  received 
from  the  Junior  Civic  Club  of  Camp  Hill  and  the  Junior  ^\'omens  Club 
of  Mechanicsburg  for  the  purchase  of  eye  glasses  and  material  for  the 
handicraft  class.  The  Lions  Clubs  of  Chambersburg,  WHynesboro,  and 
Lebanon  manifest  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  The  home  worker 
spoke  before  committees  and  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  various 
clubs  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  blind  people  and  the 
conquest  of  blindness. 

During  the  year,  the  worker  made  1,044  contacts  and  wrote  624 
letters.  Complying  with  requests,  reports  were  sent  to  the  Lions  Club 
of  Lebanon  County,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  AI.  A.  F..  in  Franklin 
County.  Monthly  reports  are  sent  to  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
and  quarterly  reports  to  Association  headquarters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  165  cases  on  file;  22  were 
added  and  17  were  dropped,  leaving  170  on  file  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Of  the  number  dropped,  11  died  and  six  were  turned  over  to  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch.  During  the  year  114  persons  were  served  or  contacted. 

As  the  territory  is  so  large,  the  clients  so  scattered,  and  only  one 
worker,  important  service  relative  to  the  conquest  of  blindness  cannot 
progress  satisfactorily ;  nor  can  it  produce  the  desired  benefits  as  long 
as  we  must  operate  with  meager  funds,  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
trained  workers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 
June  1,  1937 


ASSETS 

Cash,  Regular  Fund  . $  12,507.70 

Cash,  Special  Fund  .  13,205.99 

Petty  Cash  .  870.00 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  .  12,177.48 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  .  1,011.88 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loan  .  338.15 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  .  2,163.31 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  .  3,750.00 

Inventory  .  47,759.35 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth* .  30,000.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  .  28,338.07 

Inventories,  Securities,  and  Savings .  29,894.25 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  and  Equipment .  288,859.19 

Auto  Trucks  .  4,500.19 

Deferred  Expense .  2,668.79 


TOTAL  ASSETS . $478,044.35 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Accrued  Allotments  Due  Branches  . $  1,912.50 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade  .  7,409.29 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  .  986.57 

Notes  Payable  . 9,317.86 

Mortgages  Payable  . 76,900.00 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  .  1,437.50 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  .  1,000.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation : 

Buildings,  Equipment  .  70,251.17 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . 2,191.04 

Unabsorbed  Contributions : 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  .  30,000.00 

Local  Aid  and  Welfare  .  41,271.64 

Net  Worth .  235,365.78 


TOTAL  . 

^Payable  in  eight  quarterly  allotments  (Biennium  1937'39) 


,$478,044.35 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Statement — Income  and  Expense 
June  1,  1936  to  May  31,  1937 


INCOME 


Sales 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare . 

Gifts  and  Contributions . 

County  Maintenance  . . 

Receipts  fro-m  Special  Funds . 

State  Appropriation  . 

Interest  on  Dividends . . . 

Ij^^a ns  ........... ...............M.............M......... .......I 

Advance  from  Community  Fund  (Pittsburgh) . 

Miscellaneous  . . . 


$183,658.31 

156,298.16 

9,515.79 

3,793.96 

9,598.72 

15,000.00 

848.29 

5,186.67 

20,130.00 

12,593.87 


TOTAL  INCOME 


$■416,623.77 


EXPENSE 


Salaries,  iSupervision  and  Clerical,  Blind  ... 
Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind  . 

Wages,  Sighted  . 

Purchases  for  resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated . 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . . . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  and  Printing . 

Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance . 

Social  Service  and  Aid . - . . . 

Prevention  . . . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  Other  Debts . 

Library  Expense  . - . 

Conference  Expense  . 

New  Equipment  . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . . . 

Branch  Allotments . 

Deferred  Expense  . - . 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund - - - 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Others . . 

Id  cl  assi  e  ^1  .......................................................................... 


$  28,674.15 
37,749.80 
,  117,298.44 
22,076.24 
20,193.48 
97,881.56 
3,588.58 
2,958.00 

3.642.88 
5,521.05 
9,295.43 

10,449.13 

3,881.41 

3,729.63 

456.03 

3,042.21 

5,584.38 

6,598.75 

368.17 

837.40 

4,244.11 

589.67 

8.50 

215.42 

4,655.15 

391.11 

7,087.50 

1,610.81 

1.439.88 
1,732.55 
3,889.45 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


$409,690.87 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Report  of  Branch  Activities 
Year  Ending  May  31,  1937 

1.  Number  of  Blind  Persons  on  File  : 

a.  Blind,  or  less  than  20/200 . 5,095 

b.  More  than  20/200 .  1,316 

2.  Number  of  Blind  Persons  under  Supervision  in — 

a.  Home  Occupations  . 314 

b.  Home  Industries  .  200 

c.  Shop  Industries  . - .  258 

d.  Placements  .  121 

e.  Professions  . - .  33 

3.  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Social  Services : 

a.  Case  Work .  1,029 

b.  Clinic  or  Hospital . 428 

c.  Miscellaneous  .  849 

4.  Number  of  Eye-cases  under  Supervision: 

a.  Prevention  .  979 

b.  Conservation  .  1,987 

5.  Total  Net  Number  Supervised  or  Served .  3,955 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

to  be  held  at  35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

October  22-23,  1937 


TENTATIVE  OUTLINE 

Friday,  October  22,  1937 


9:00 — 10:00  A.  M.  Registration  (Continued  upon  arrival  during  the 

conference) 

10:00 — 12:00  Noon  Prevention  of  Blindness  (Panel  and  Round  Table 

discussion) 

12:15  P.  M.  Chit-chat  Luncheon  (Announcements) 


2:00—3:00  P.  M. 
3:00—4:00  P.  M. 


4:00—5:00  P.  M. 
6:15—8:00  P.  M. 


8:00—8:45  P.  M. 


Subsidized  Shop  Problems  (Panel  and  Round  Table 
discussions) 

Sales  Problems  (Panel  and  Round  Table 
discussions) 

Placement  Work  (Panel  and  Round  Table 
discussions) 

Dinner  Meeting 

Presiding,  Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Host  of  the  Conference 

TOPIC:  Relation  of  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  to 
other  Social-work  Problems.  Speaker : 
To  be  selected. 

Movie  Film — “The  Conquest  of  Blindness” 


Saturday,  October  23,  1937 

7  :45  A.  M.  Group  breakfasts 

9:00 — 10:20  A.  M.  Administrative  Problems  (Panel  and  Round  Table 

discussions) 

10:20 — 11  :40  A.  M.  Home  Instruction,  Occupation,  and  Industry  (Panel 

and  Round  Table  discussions) 

10:30  A.  M.  Executive  Committee  Aleeting. 

12:00M. — 3:00  P.M.  Luncheon.  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees. 


Cotton  Yam 

Have  Your 

Cordage 

Piano  Tuned  and 

Twine 

Repaired 

By  a 

Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

Pennsylvania  Association 

NEW  YORK 

for  the  Blind 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  (Sc  Hoe 
Company 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

• 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

Broom  Handles 

business  at  the  same  old 

Mop  Handles 

stand  for  over  twenty- 

five  years. 

Basketry  Supplies 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases,  Natural 

• 

and  Colored  Raffia,  Chair 

Cane,  Rattan,  Fibres, 
everything  for  the 
Handicraft 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Worker 

Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

Importers  ^  Manufacturers 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &.  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  EIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request* 


When  You  Need 

Bunch  Bags,  Handle  Cones, 
All  Over  Broom  Bags, 
Individual  Broom  Slips 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices 
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Laura  Bridgman 

with  her  teacher  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 


'  I  'HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf-blind  pupil 
of  Perkins  Institution,  whose  intelligent  and  whole¬ 
some  response  to  the  efforts  of  her  pioneer  teacher, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  laid  the  foundation  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  the  education  of  similarly  handicapped  persons. 
(See  page  6). 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Inter-Branch  Conference  on  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Conquest  of  Blindness,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  October  22  and  23,  1937,  has  far  overshadowed  any  other  single 
event  of  the  year.  Bringing  together,  as  it  did,  some  hundred  represen¬ 
tatives  from  twelve  of  the  Association’s  fourteen  Branches,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  local  social  workers,  much  opportunity  was  found  for  the  helpful 
exchange  of  thought  and  experience ;  while  the  papers  themselves,  of 
necessity  brief,  compressed  much  well  digested  data  into  a  short  space 
of  time.  The  major  regret  is  that  more  time  was  not  available  for 
discussion  of  the  individual  topics.  There  were  present  thirty  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  Association 
is  rapidly  finding  its  place  in  its  particular  field. 

Another  happy  event,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  this  issue,  was 
the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose 
modest  mantle,  broadened  and  brightened,  now  adorns  the  world’s 
renowned  figure  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller.  Had  there  been  no  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man,  one  wonders  how  ready  Perkins  Institution  might  have  been  to 
send  the  “light”  to  Helen  Keller.  (See  Pages  3  and  6). 

A  shadow,  however,  has  crossed  our  path  in  the  death,  October  11, 
-^^1937,  of  our  stalwart  comrade,  Liborio  Delfino.  Undaunted  by  a 
double  handicap,  this  indomitable,  courageous  pioneer  in  the  placement 
of  blind  people  died  as  he  had  lived,  perpetuating  his  services  to  the 
blind  through  liberal  bequests  in  their  behalf.  (See  Page  39). 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN 
Gabriel  Farrell 
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ONE  hundred  years  ago  Laura  Bridgman  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in 
Perkins  Institution.  Blind,  deaf,  mute,  and  deficient  in  the  senses  of 
smell  and  taste,  she  presented  a  challenging  problem.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  methods  ready  to  cope  with  it.  Indeed  not  long  before, 
English  scientists  and  educators  of  the  deaf  in  America  determined  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  reach  behind  the  double  barriers  of  blindness 
and  deafness.  The  first  Director  of  Perkins,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  deterred  by  the  seemingly  impossible. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  there  was  not  “any  wreck  of  human¬ 
ity  so  utterly  shattered  and  crippled  that  its  signals  of  distress  should 
not  challenge  attention  and  command  assistance.”  Taking  the  little 
child  from  New  Hampshire  under  his  personal  care,  he  soon  devised 
means  of  reaching  her  mind,  awakening  her  intelligence  and  giving  her 
the  use  of  language  which  she  used  freely  in  the  expression  of  ideas. 
While  Laura  Bridgman  never  learned  to  talk,  she  wrote  assiduously 
and  her  daily  journal  stands  as  the  best  measure  of  her  progress,  even 
though  her  poetry  did  not  reach  a  high  level. 

The  significance  of  Laura  Bridgman,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in 
her  personal  accomplishment  as  in  the  consequences  of  Dr.  Howe’s 
success  with  her.  Charles  Dicken’s  wrote  of  her,  and  reading  his  ac¬ 
count  some  forty  years  later  the  mother  of  Helen  Keller  found  hope  for 
her  little  girl,  likewise  stricken  at  an  early  age  with  the  loss  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Communicating  with  Perkins,  the  Kellers  arranged  for 
a  special  teacher  for  their  daughter.  Thus  began  the  lifelong  association 
of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

Building  on  the  methods  devised  for  Laura  Bridgman,  Perkins  has 
continued  through  the  century  to  receive  deaf-blind  pupils.  In  1931, 
a  special  department  was  organized  and  now  fifteen  doubly  handicapped 
children  are  under  instruction.  They  come  from  as  far  away  as  Texas 
and  South  Dakota,  and  are  the  largest  group  of  doubly  handicapped 
children  assembled  in  one  place  in  this  country.  Under  present  methods, 
deaf-blind  children  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  speech 
of  others  through  vibration.  To  establish  this  work  on  a  permanent 
foundation,  Perkins  Institution  is  asking  for  half  a  million  dollars. 
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INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 

on  the 

PREVENTION  AND  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

October  22-23,  1937 


CHARGE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 
H.  R.  Latimer 

'  I  ‘HE  resumption  of  our  Inter-Branch  Conference  may  be  taken  to 
^  mark  the  end  of  the  depression  period  and  to  hale  the  advent  of 
a  new  forward  movement  for  the  prevention  and  conquest  of  blindness  in 
the  Keystone  State.  I  venture  to  lay  down  briefly  a  few  principles,  the 
practical  application  of  which  are  fundamental  to  the  growth  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  In  the  language 
of  an  ancient  philosopher,  the  first  essential  of  a  successful  life  is  to 
“know  thyself.”  A  glance  at  our  printed  program  gives  the  impression 
of  fullness,  of  too  much  crowded  into  too  little  space,  and  so  it  is ;  but 
this  very  fact  makes  it  the  more  essential  that  the  author  of  each  paper 
be  concise  and  purposeful  in  every  paragraph.  In  proportion  as  the 
speakers  have  reduced  their  knowledge  and  experience  to  direct  and 
convincing  phraseology  will  their  efforts  be  most  worth  while.  The 
most  we  can  hope  to  get  out  of  this  brief  conference  is  a  clearer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  just  what  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  actually 
is ;  and  as  this  knowledge  becomes  a  subconscious  possession,  our 
objectives  will  stand  out  in  clear  perspective,  both  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  essential  parts. 

Again,  in  proportion  as  we  who  represent  each'  department  of  the 
work  become  acquainted  with  our  co-workers  of  every  other  department, 
we  must  needs  be  impressed  both  by  the  sincerity  of  their  consecration 
and  by  the  importance  of  their  objectives.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  if  you  really  know  a  person,  you  cannot  possibly  hate  him  or  dis¬ 
parage  his  work.  Let  us,  then,  strive  not  only  to  grasp  what  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  itself  is,  but  also  to  understand 
and  appraise  correctly  each  personality  and  purpose  involved  in  the  work. 

Finally,  in  the  striking  phrase  of  the  American  Constitution,  let  us 
give  “full  faith  and  credit”  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  fellow-workers 
in  whatever  department  or  phase  of  the  work  they  may  be  engaged. 
With  these  few  remarks,  I  declare  the  Conference  under  way. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Editor’s  Note:  Very  properly,  more  time  was  given  to  Prevention 
of  Blindness  on  the  program  of  the  Conference  than  to  any  other  single 
topic.  It  is  a  matter  of  distinct  regret,  therefore,  that  the  individual 
papers  have  not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  round  table  and  that  his  summary  is  for  that  reason  not  available 
here.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  present  in  full  the 
one  paper  immediately  available,  which  does  great  credit  both  to  the 
author  and  to  her  subject. 


THE  PROJECT  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  AND  RESTORA¬ 
TION  OF  EYESIGHT  AS  WORKED  OUT  WITH  THE  MOTHERS 
ASSISTANCE  FUND  STAFFS  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
DAUPHIN,  AND  ALLEGHENY  COUNTIES. 

Marcella  S.  Cohen 

YOU  have,  no  doubt,  all  read  the  August  issue  of  THE  SEER  in 
which  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter  gave,  in  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  report,  a  summary  of  the  project  which  she  planned  and  put  into 
action  with  the  Mothers  Assistance  Funds  in  the  counties  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Allegheny,  Dauphin,  and  Berks.  It  is  my  purpose  to  enlarge 
a  little  on  that  summary,  and  to  give  to  you  some  idea  as  to  how  that 
project  was  and  is  being  carried  out  in  the  counties  mentioned,  in  general, 
and  in  Allegheny  County  in  particular. 

Quoting  directly  from  Miss  Carpenter,  the  following  is  the  plan 
outlined  for  the  cooperative  services  between  the  staff  of  the  County 
Mothers  Assistance  Fund  and  the  prevention  of  blindness  departments 
of  the  Dauphin  and  Pittsburgh  Branches  for  their  respective  counties, 
and  for  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  for 
Philadelphia  and  Berks  Counties. 

“General  Objectives : 

1.  To  restore  some  degree  of  vision  to  those  blind  persons  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  ophthalmologists,  may  be  benefited 
by  medical  treatment  or  surgery. 

2.  To  secure  ocular  care  for  those  persons  who  have  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  vision  which  may  be  conserved. 

3.  To  furnish  for  blind  persons  full  health  protection  of  all  organs 
of  the  special  senses. 

4.  To  establish  protective  measures  for  those  family  contacts  of 
blind  persons  whose  blindness  is  known  to  be  transmissible. 
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5.  To  aid  in  equipping  staff  workers  with  a  better  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eyes  and  eye  diseases. 

“Specific  Objectives: 

1.  To  select  from  ophthalmological  reports: 

a.  All  persons  whose  blindness  is  caused  by  cataracts  and  who, 
according  to  the  examiner’s  report,  appear  to  be  good  opera¬ 
tive  risks — particularly  operated  cataracts  when  further 
treatment  may  be  indicated. 

b.  All  post-operative  cases  that  have  not  had  subsequent 
inspection. 

c.  All  traumatic  cases  which  indicate  further  treatment. 

d.  To  provide  for  that  selective  group,  competent  opthalmo- 
logical  care  and  social  follow-up. 

2.  To  locate  through  ophthalmological  records  those  clients  not 
totally  blind,  who  are  suffering  with  glaucoma  which  may  respond 
to  treatment. 

3.  To  secure  for  those  persons  whose  blindness  is  caused  by  disease, 
adequate  medical  care  to  prevent  injury  to  the  other  special 
senses. 

4.  a.  To  secure  wherever  advisable  blood  Wassermann  and  eye 

examinations  for  family  contacts  of  persons  whose  blindness 
has  been  caused  by  syphilis. 

b.  To  promote  adequate  prenatal  care  for  syphilitic  expectant 
mothers. 

5.  Lecture  Courses : 

Bibliography  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  publications.  Demon¬ 
strated  procedure  in  handling  deviations  from  normal  conditions.” 

In  Allegheny  County,  the  plan  was  carried  out  in  this  manner :  At 
the  time  that  the  original  project  was  presented  here  by  Miss  Carpenter, 
the  local  M.  A.  F.  staff  was  unable,  because  of  pressure  of  work,  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  a  restoration  or  prevention  program.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  rather  than  let  the  entire  program  wait  until 
an  opportune  time  arose  for  the  M.  A.  F.  staff,  the  project  would  be 
begun,  with  as  much  as  possible  to  be  done  by  the  local  prevention 
department,  and  perhaps  the  results  would  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
the  agency  to  have  its  workers  eager  to  find  time  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  program.  With  this  in  mind,  the  project  was  started  with  those 
persons  who  were  blind  because  of  senile  cataracts,  in  the  hope  that 
some  vision  could  be  restored  to  some  of  them  before  too  much  time 
elapsed.  It  is  not  easy  to  have  a  seventy-year-old  wait  a  year  or  so 
before  having  a  cataract  extraction ;  first,  because  it  is  cruel  to  force 
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another  year  of  blindness  needlessly  on  any  person,  and  second,  because 
a  year  in  the  life  of  a  person  so  well  up  in  years  may  easily  see  enough 
physical  changes  to  contraindicate  any  surgical  procedure.  In  view  of 
this.  Miss  Carpenter,  Mrs.  English  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  studied  all  of  the  ophthalmological  records  in  order  to  find  those 
reports  of  persons  with  senile  cataract  for  whom  operation  had  been 
recommended,  but  not  yet  done  according  to  the  information  in  the  social 
histories.  Each  of  these  records  was  then  discussed  with  the  case 
supervisors,  and  many  persons  were  ruled  out  as  possible  operative  risks 
for  such  reasons  as  advanced  age,  physical  disabilities,  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions.  The  remaining  seventy-three  cases  were  considered  as  possible 
operative  cases,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  local  prevention  worker  would 
contact  the  clients.  This  decision  was  made  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  M.  A.  F.  workers  to  attempt  any  interpretation,  as  mentioned 
before.  A  program  was  worked  out  whereby  one  of  the  city’s  leading 
ophthalmologists  agreed  to  give  his  services  gratis,  and  the  hospital 
agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  care.  This  eliminated  the  necessity 
of  having  the  patients  referred  to  clinics,  centralized  the  project,  and 
saved  much  time  for  both  the  patients  and  the  worker.  Seventy  of  the 
seventy-three  persons  were  contacted,  and  the  presentation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  and  opportunity  for  operation  was  made,  with  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  operative  procedure,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  patient. 
Arrangements  were  made,  when  it  seemed  advisable,  for  transportation 
of  the  patients  to  the  hospital  for  the  preliminary  eye  examination. 
Each  patient  was  asked  to  bring  with  him  to  the  hospital  a  note  from  his 
family  physician,  giving  a  general  statement  of  physical  condition,  and 
indicating,  if  possible,  approval  of  operative  procedure.  The  patients 
were  then  examined,  and  if  the  ophthalmologist  felt  it  advisable,  opera¬ 
tions  were  recommended  and  done.  In  the  original  visiting,  forty-nine 
persons  were  ruled  out  by  the  worker  because  of  physical  disabilities 
acquired  after  the  ophthalmological  examination  for  pension  had  been 
made,  or  because  of  lack  of  light  perception.  Ten  were  not  considered 
because  they  were  not  willing  to  undergo  operation.  Fifteen  were 
examined,  and  eight  operated  on  before  five  months  had  elapsed. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  months,  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund  staflf  felt 
that  they  were  ready  for  more  specific  knowledge  about  the  eyes,  and 
for  sufficient  information  to  permit  them  not  only  to  be  able  to  have 
some  idea  as  to  what  the  ophthalmological  blanks  were  about,  but 
to  be  able  to  interpret  needed  care  to  their  clients.  Miss  Carpenter 
agreed  to  talk  to  the  group,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
supervisors  and  case  workers  and  fifty  other  staff  members.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  divided  into  three  sections,  each  covering  two  hours.  The 
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first  discussion,  led  by  Miss  Carpenter,  covered  the  Eye,  including-  iden¬ 
tification  of  its  several  parts,  its  relationship  to  the  body,  relationship 
to  the  brain,  and  refractions.  The  second  discussion,  also  given  by 
Miss  Carpenter,  dealt  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  including  constitutional 
and  specific  diseases,  injuries,  errors  of  refraction,  and  the  value  of 
early  recognition  of  eye  diseases.  The  third  division,  covered  by  the 
local  prevention  worker,  covered  Treatment,  and  included  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  and  Cataracts,  pooling  community  resources  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  and  following  through  on  recommendations.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  was  furnished  to  the  group,  and  several  publications  were 
distributed. 

Mrs.  English,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  myself  then  interviewed  each 
case  worker  on  the  M.  A.  F.  staff ;  the  ophthalmological  blank  of  each 
blind  pension  recipient  was  reviewed,  interpretation  of  the  diagnosis  was 
given,  and  recommendations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
in  the  blank.  In  all,  1050  blanks  were  reviewed,  and  120  workers  were 
interviewed.  The  age  groups  of  the  blind  clients  were  as  follows : 

21  to  45 . .217 

46  to  65  . 360 

66  to  75  . 274 

76  up  . 194 

The  recommendations  made  (for  restoration  of  vision)  were  as  follows : 

Cataract  extractions  . 103 

Iridectomies  .  16 

Contact  lenses  .  1 

Corneal  transplants  .  2 

Needlings  . i .  5 

Total  possible  restorations .  127 

Treatment  to  maintain  present  vision,  23.  (These  were  primarily  glau¬ 
comas  and  post-operative  cases  that  had  not  had  subsequent  examin¬ 
ation.) 

Treatment  to  protect  other  special  senses,  57.  (Primarily  syphilitics 
whose  blindness  is  irreparable,  but  who  require  specific  treatment  in 
order  to  prevent  further  developments,  as  mental  conditions,  deafness, 
etc.) 

Local  treatment  for  eye  comfort,  49.  (This  recommendation  was  made, 
in  many  instances,  for  blind  eyes  which  were  painful,  not  at  the  time  of 
examination  for  pension,  but  later  as  recorded  in  the  worker’s  contact 
with  the  client.) 
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Examination  to  determine  further  treatment,  64.  (Injuries,  etc.) 
Continue  treatment  as  advised,  33. 

Examination  and  treatment  to  protect  families  against  blindness,  74. 
(Applicable  to  young  children  of  blind  syphilitic  parents,  where  the 
disease  may  be  congenital  and  for  expectant  mothers  who  might  be 
syphilitic.) 

Discussion  of  hereditary  tendency  of  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  10;  and 
Progressive  Myopia,  6. 

Needless  to  say,  the  results  of  this  program  have  been  interesting 
as  well  as  gratifying.  Not  only  are  the  blind  and  their  families  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  worker’s  awareness  of  the  need  for  adequate  eye 
care,  and  of  her  understanding  of  existing  eye  conditions,  but  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  grants  for  old  age  and  widows  are  also  benefiting  decidedly.  It 
is  equally  as  valuable  for  the  case  worker  to  recognize  the  value  of 
surgical  care  for  her  old  age  client  who  has  senile  cataracts,  as  it  is 
for  her  to  realize  that  the  child  of  one  of  her  widows  is  cross-eyed  and 
needs  prompt  attention,  or  that  another  who  had  Interstitial  Keratitis 
stopped  getting  much  needed  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  when  the  eye 
condition  cleared,  and  before  the  patient  had  had  as  much  treatment 
as  the  attending  physician  thought  necessary. 

A  few  more  figures  may  be  interesting  and  not  too  boring.  A  grand 
total  of  approximately  3500  blind  cases  were  studied — 2000  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  200  in  Dauphin  County,  and  1100  in  Allegheny  County.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  twenty-two  persons  have  had  vision  restored  and  eleven  restora¬ 
tions  were  made  in  Allegheny  County — making  a  total  of  thirty-three 
persons  in  the  two  counties  who  have  regained  the  precious  vision  they 
had  lost.  This,  I  grant  you,  is  a  small  number  compared  to  the  great 
number  of  blind  people  in  the  State ;  but  the  program  is  far  from  com¬ 
pleted  and  restoration  of  vision  is  at  best  a  probability,  and  one  which 
is  not,  unfortunately,  always  possible. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  program  is,  of  course,  the  prevention  of 
needless  blindness,  and  this  is  an  activity  which  cannot  always  be 
counted,  even  in  round  figures.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
the  education  of  the  general  public ;  and  this  program  was  planned  by 
Miss  Carpenter  to  educate  case  workers  who  can,  in  turn,  interpret  to  the 
countless  people  whom  they  contact. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSIONS  ON 
TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

'  I  'HE  second  period  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  Placement  Work, 

and  although  we  were  late  in  getting  under  way,  the  session  seemed 
to  be  enjoyed. 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  outlined 
the  procedure  for  establishing  stands  in  Federal  buildings  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  June  20,  1936.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  twelve  Federal  stands  in  operation — three  having  been  established 
since  the  passage  of  the  above  Act,  and  the  others  before  that  time 
under  regulations  then  existing.  It  was  explained  that  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  is  the  licensing  agency  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  all 
applications  for  permits  for  Federal  stands  should  originate  in  the 
Council  office.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  stands 
in  the  larger  Federal  buildings  will  develop  into  profitable  concessions ; 
although  stands  in  some  smaller  Federal  buildings  may  be  financially 
successful.  Under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  regulations  provide 
for  a  standard  set-up  for  these  stands.  It  is  definitely  decided  that 
they  will  be  dry  stands,  which  precludes  the  sale  of  soft  drinks,  milk,  and 
ice  cream.  However,  the  permit  allows  the  sale  of  a  large  variety  of 
articles,  which  in  the  larger  buildings  will  yield  a  fair  return. 

Miss  Campbell  emphasizes  the  fact  that  while  the  Randolph-Shep¬ 
pard  Act  will  not  solve  the  placement  problem,  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  profitable  permits  available,  it  will  have  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  in  stimulating  placement  work  throughout  the  State.  If  factory 
managers  realize  that  the  Federal  Government  is  interested  in  providing 
business  opportunities  for  capable  blind  persons,  they  will  open  their 
factories  to  similar  concessions.  Miss  Campbell  told  of  one  blind  person 
who  is  doing  a  much  better  business  in  an  outdoor  stand  adjoining  a 
Federal  building,  than  he  had  done  on  the  inside  of  the  same  building. 
The  latest  Federal  permit  reported  is  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and, 
although  this  stand  has  not  yet  been  opened,  it  should  afford  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  profitable  placement. 

Mr.  George  Hackenburg,  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  was 
the  second  speaker  on  “Training  and  Placement.”  Before  delivering  his 
paper,  however,  he  introduced  Mr.  Wesley  Eckelberger,  who  operates 
a  successful  factory  stand  at  the  Hazard  Wire  Company  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  In  a  short  interview  with  Mr.  Eckelberger,  Mr.  Hackenburg 
demonstrated  that  a  man  with  personality  and  ambition  can  be  changed 
from  a  successful  wholesale  grocery  salesman  into  a  successful  vending 
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stand  operator.  Mr.  Eckelberger,  who  has  very  little  vision,  makes 
sandwiches  and  coffee  for  sale,  together  with  his  regular  stand  stock. 
With  the  aid  of  his  two  daughters,  his  stand  is  open  from  7  :(X)  A.  M. 
until  12:00  P.  M.  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Hackenburg  pointed  out  that  the 
life  of  a  placement  agent  is  not  all  pleasure  and  that  permits  for  such 
stands  are  not  obtained  without  a  great  deal  of  work  and  repeated  con¬ 
tacts.  He  explained  that  factory  stands  are  more  profitable  as  a  rule 
than  Federr''  stands  and,  in  most  cases,  are  easier  to  obtain.  In  the  case 
of  factory  stands,  there  is  or  is  not  a  need  for  such  a  service,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  Federal  or  public  building  stand,  it  is  an  experiment,  the 
results  of  which  cannot  be  forecast. 

Mr.  Hackenburg  feels  that  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  permit  for  a 
factory  stand,  it  is  better  to  play  up  the  individual’s  need  for  help  rather 
than  work  for  the  blind  in  general.  He  emphasized  the  difficulty  in 
financing  stands  after  permits  are  granted  and  explained  that  factory 
stands  require  less  money  for  stock  and  fixtures  than  stands  in  Federal 
and  public  buildings.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  factory  stands  the 
fixtures  need  not  conform  to  the  surroundings,  whereas  in  public  build¬ 
ings  such  harmony  is  essential. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  financial  returns  in  many  stands,  and 
especially  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  stand  in  a  public  building.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Hackenburg  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  post  office  or 
court  house  stand  would  be  justified  unless  there  were  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  employees  within  the  building.  He  feels,  further,  that  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  building  is  important,  since  it  is  estimated  that  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  visitors  will  be  customers. 

Continuing'  on  the  line  of  placements,  Mr.  Hackenburg  pointed  out 
that  hospital  stands  may  be  profitable  if  the  hospital  is  large  enough  and 
if  proper  space  can  be  found.  He  feels  that  hospitals  with  less  than  two 
hundred  beds  will  not  prove  profitable,  and  that  these  particular  stands 
must  be  miniature  drug  stores  to  succeed.  The  State  Council  operates 
one  hospital  stand  in  Philadelphia.  In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  partially  blind  man  to  go  through  one  of  our  hospitals 
three  times  a  day  to  sell  and  deliver  various  articles.  In  this  hospital, 
the  management  would  like  to  establish  a  stand,  but  cannot  find  a  suitable 
space.  However,  we  feel  that  the  plan  being  carried  out  now  may 
prove  more  profitable  than  a  stand  and  we  hope  to  obtain  similar  permits 
for  other  hospitals. 

Mr.  G.  Ernest  Ward  was  the  third  speaker  on  the  subject  of  “Place¬ 
ment.”  He  confined  his  remarks  to  his  opinion  of  attitudes  which  have 
developed  in  the  public  mind  regarding  placement  work. 
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Mr.  John  B.  Mohler,  the  last  speaker  on  this  subject,  emphasized 
several  essential  facts  relative  to  commercial  and  professional  placements 
which  should  impress  all  of  us.  He  pointed  out  that  since  opening's  of 
this  kind  are  very  limited,  there  is  a  necessity  for  guidance  for  those  in 
school,  as  well  as  for  organizing  all  available  facilities  for  placing  more 
people  who  are  professionally  trained.  Mr.  Mohler  gave  a  list  of  those 
accounted  for  by  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  Council,  who  are  employed  in  professional  or  commercial  positions. 
He  stated  further  that  there  are  20,000  dictaphones  in  use  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  that  something  should  be  done  to  secure  more  placements 
along  this  line.  He  recognizes  the  advantage  of  revisions  in  the  Civil 
Service  to  provide  more  Federal  jobs  for  blind  people,  and  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  training  along  the  right  lines  for  those  desiring  commercial 
and  professional  employment. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PAPERS  ON 
“SHELTERED  SHOP  EMPLOYMENT” 

Peter  Stipp,  Jr. 

IN  his  discussion  on  “The  Place  of  the  Sheltered  Shop  in  the  Social 
Adjustment  of  Blind  People,”  Mr.  Harry  L.  Glickson,  said  in  part: 

We  know  exactly  the  important  part  that  the  sheltered  workshops 
in  their  short  existence  have  played  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
blind.  Social  adjustment  cannot  take  place  without  economic  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  often  overlook  the  point  that  economic  adjustment  plays 
a  major  part  and  is  the  foundation  of  any  form  of  social  adjustment. 
To  illustrate:  How  many  of  you  would  think  of  going  to  the  slum  dis¬ 
tricts  for  your  social  inspiration,  or  of  sending  your  children  there  for 
social  adjustment?  It  may  be  true  that  from  time  to  time,  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  born  in  the  slum  districts  become  our  leading  citizens  and 
the  most  useful  members  of  society  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  the  percen¬ 
tage  is  very  small  and  the  fact  is  that  they  have  to  pull  themselves  out 
from  the  slums  in  order  to  succeed. 

With  industrial  development,  the  problem  of  earning  a  livelihood 
is  becoming  increasingly  complex  for  all  of  us.  In  the  agricultural 
era,  it  used  to  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  average  person  to  fit  him¬ 
self  into  his  surroundings  and  make  himself  useful  at  his  place  of  birth. 
However,  with  the  change  to  an  industrial  society,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  for  the  average  sighted  person  to  fit  himself  into  the  world's 
workshop.  For  this  reason,  wage  earners  have  long  recognized  the 
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importance  of  learning  a  special  trade,  organizing  into  trade  unions,  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  Federal,  state,  and  private  employ¬ 
ment  bureaus.  We,  of  course,  realize  that  blind  people  are  not  different 
from  sighted  people,  except  for  their  physical  handicap  and,  therefore, 
the  same  problems  which  confront  sighted  people,  confront  blind  people 
as  well,  only  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  sheltered  workshops,  the  blind, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  those 
who  stayed  at  home  in  idleness  and  misery  without  any  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  self-support,  dependent  upon  relatives  who,  in  most 
cases,  were  poor  people,  unable  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life;  and 
those  who  took  to  the  old  historical  path  of  mendicancy  which  is  so 
well  known  throughout  the  ages,  and  so  distasteful  to  all  of  us.  It  was 
to  improve  the  above-mentioned  conditions  of  blind  people  that  work¬ 
shops  were  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Considering  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  sheltered 
shop,  you  will  agree  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a  very  satisfactory 
degree  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  blind  people  themselves,  and  in 
convincing  the  public  of  the  capabilities  of  their  sightless  fellowmen. 

The  sheltered  shops  are  not  confined  to  employment  alone.  As 
time  goes  on,  they  are  expanding  into  centers  for  the  blind  and  are  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness,  recreation,  and  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  people  in  industry  among  the  sighted.  The  various  jobs 
being  done  by  blind  persons,  and  occupations  followed  by  them  outside 
of  sheltered  shops,  can  be  definitely  credited  to  the  educational  publicity 
which  the  shops  have  conducted  in  their  behalf. 

As  blind  people  began  to  adjust  themselves  economically  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  social  adjustment  went  hand  in  hand  with 
it,  and  today  all  over  the  United  States,  we  find  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women  living  in  their  homes  independently,  are  married,  have 
families,  attend  church,  and  participate  in  various  social  activities  within 
their  communities.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  people  served  by  the 
sheltered  shops  is  still  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  blind 
people  in  the  United  States,  but  the  job  is  only  begun  and  with  united 
effort,  we  shall  carry  our  work  forward,  and  secure  for  blind  people, 
a  greater  measure  of  economic  security  and  with  it,  social  adjustment. 

In  his  paper  entitled  “What  Should  Be  the  Basis  of  Wage  Payments 
in  a  Sheltered  Shop,”  Mr.  John  H.  Header,  laid  down  the  following 
principles : 

While  it  must  be  recognized  that  payments  for  wages  to  blind 
people  in  sheltered  workshops  must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
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which  prevail  in  each  shop,  nevertheless,  there  are  several  principles 
which  seem  to  me  so  fundamental  that  they  are  practically  evident  to 
every  one. 

Wages  in  any  shop  should  be  as  high  as  the  income  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  permit  and  they  should  be  increased  if  circumstances  later 
warrant  such  an  increase.  In  figuring  such  wages,  the  institution  must 
recognize  the  handicap  under  which  a  blind  man  is  working,  and 
'  realize  that  he  may  be  paid  a  greater  amount  than  he  really  earns.  At 
’  the  same  time,  the  blind  man  must  realize  that  he,  because  of  his  handi- 
j  cap,  is  unable  to  do  as  much  work,  generally  speaking,  as  a  sighted  man 
and,  therefore,  not  worth  as  much. 

I  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  average  blind  man  is  one-third 
I  efficient,  taking  both  quality  and  quantity  into  consideration.  I  have 
never  learned  how  such  a  figure  could  be  reached,  and  presume  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  Nevertheless,  while  it  is  true  that  there 
are  some  blind  men  who  are  as  efficient,  or  nearly  as  efficient  as  a 
sighted  man,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  others  whose  out-put,  quality 
I  and  quantity  considered,  is  very  low.  These  men  reduce  the  production 
j  of  the  factory  and  add  to  the  cost.  Our  business,  however,  is  to  do  as 
!  much  as  we  possibly  can  for  blind  people  and,  therefore,  we  should  give 
!  them  as  high  wages  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

i 

I 

'  We  often  run  into  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  where  wages 
I  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  family. 

I  If  there  has  to  be  some  other  help  given  to  a  blind  man,  it  seems  to  be 
very  evident  that  it  should  be  done  in  some  way  that  will  not  permit  the 
j  possibility  of  confusion  with  wages.  There  should  be  no  chance  that  a 
blind  man  would  think  that  this  extra  money  is  a  part  of  his  rightful 
income  for  his  work.  If  he  does,  there  will  not  be  as  much  work  done. 
Any  possible  confusion  with  salary  should  be  absolutely  avoided. 

The  basis  on  which  a  factory  should  work  is  the  wage  basis  and 
not  the  need  of  the  family.  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  been  distinctly  told 
for  many  years  by  the  Community  Fund  that  we  should  give  as  high 
wages  as  we  possibly  can  and  that  if  a  family  is  unable  to  support  itself 
on  the  income  of  the  wage  earner,  it  should  be  referred  to  some  organ¬ 
ization  whose  business  is  relief.  The  Philadelphia  Community  Fund 
endeavors  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  wage  paying  organi¬ 
zations  and  relief  organizations. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia, 
we  charge  four  dollars  per  week  for  board  which  costs  us  more  than 
eight  dollars.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  is  augmentation  of  wages. 
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We  feel  that  it  is  not  augmentation  of  wages  in  any  sense  whatever,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  workmen  in  the  factory — at  present 
not  even  to  half  of  them.  It  is  so  entirely  separate  from  the  factory  that 
it  is  an  outside  relief  rather  than  help  through  the  factory.  It  is  not 
extra  money,  but  like  living  with  a  friend  who  is  willing  to  board  you 
for  less  than  the  usual  and  necessary  rate. 

Of  course,  the  question  arises,  ‘‘Should  any  blind  organization  care 
for  the  relief  problem  as  well  as  the  wage  problem?”  Possibly  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  organization  will  determine  this.  In  Pittsburgh,  it  is 
done  through  the  factory,  although  in  a  separate  envelope.  '  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  in  certain  places  a  blind  organization  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  this  relief  than  some  other  distinctly  relief  organization.  It 
may  even  be  intended,  through  the  size  of  the  contributions  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fund,  or  the  city,  that  relief  work  shall  be  done  by  the  blind 
organization.  This,  however,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  such  contribu¬ 
tions.  Effort  should  be  made  in  all  of  these  cases  to  keep  the  distinction 
very  clear  between  these  two  forms  of  help,  namely,  wages  and  relief. 

In  most  places,  I  presume,  there  is  a  minimum  wage- — in  weekly 
wages — which  a  man  should  be  paid  whether  he  earns  it  or  not.  This 
cannot  apply  in  piece  price  work  because  good  men  would  soon  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  poor  ones.  Some  men  seek  such  jobs 
and  we  see  them  doing  less  and  less  when  most  of  them  are  capable  of 
doing  more,  yet  some  such  minimum  does  seem  necessary. 

i 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  us  to  properly  judge  the  effect  of  pensions 
on  the  earnings  of  the  people  in  our  workshops.  In  most  cases,  men 
are  still  trying  to  earn  as  much  as  possible.  A  few  older  ones  are  letting  | 
up  a  little  because  they  feel  worn  out,  and  a  few  lazy  ones  are  not  trying  j 
because  of  the  pension  enablying  them  to  loaf.  It  is  too  soon,  however,  | 
to  come  to  any  real  conclusions  regarding  this  possible  complication.  I 
The  pension  is  still  too  new  to  enable  us  to  see  its  effect  upon  industry,  i 

To  summarize  what  has  gone  before,  I  feel  that  wages  must  be  j 
as  high  as  we  can  possibly  afford  to  pay ;  that  they  should  be  as  high  | 
as  any  recognized  basis  of  wages  in  any  industry ;  and  that  they  should  be  j 
paid  on  a  piece  price  basis.  If  there  is  need  of  other  income,  it  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  worker  and  on  the  size  of  his  family.  He  should  | 
be  expected  to  exercise  his  ability  to  the  very  fullest  extent  and  then,  i 
if  further  help  is  needed,  it  should  come  from  some  other  outside  source.  | 

t 

If  it  seems  best  in  any  particular  case  that  this  extra  aid  should  be  given 
by  the  blind  organization  because  it  is  financially  better  able  to  do  so, 
that  should  be  considered  an  exception — not  the  rule — and  should 
not  be  recognized  as  the  standard  by  which  others  should  be  guided. 
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OUT-CLIENT  SERVICE  —  HOMEWORK 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson 

Services  rendered  to  blind  people  in  their  homes  fall  into  three 
distinct  classes — Home  Instruction,  Occupational  Therapy,  and 
Home  Industry.  The  needs  of  blind  people  are  so  varied  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  services  is  most  important.  To 
some,  the  simplest  instruction  meets  the  need ;  to  others,  the  need  is  to 
occupy  time ;  and  to  still  others,  the  need  is  for  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  need  along  these  lines,  it  is  met  in  the  out-client 
department. 

On  the  subject  of  “Out-Client  Service,”  three  very  excellent  and 
enlightening  papers  were  given  by  Miss  Ruth  Sargent  on  “Instruction 
— Home  Teaching”;  Miss  Freida  Linnert,  “Limitations  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Factors  —  Therapy”;  and  '  Mrs.  Catherine  Keller,  “Home 
Industries.” 

Home  Instruction  refers  definitely  to  the  services  of  a  trained 
teacher,  who,  upon  request,  visits  a  blind  person  in  his  own  home  to  give 
him  instruction  in  reading  and  writing*  embossed  types,  pencil  writing, 
typewriting,  and  simple  handwork,  merely  for  training  his  fingers  for 
future  work.  In  addition  to  these  easily  defined  services,  there  is  often 
the  greater,  though  less  tangible,  assistance  of  helping  the  pupil,  fre¬ 
quently  newly  blinded,  to  meet  his  own  problems  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  in  his  home,  such  as  aiding  him  to  find  his  way  independently 
about  familiar  surroundings,  and  teaching  him,  as  well  as  his  family, 
that  his  mental  ability  has  not  been  impaired,  and  that  he  can  continue 
a  normal  existence.  When  a  pupil  requires  special  case  work,  he  is 
referred  to  the  proper  agency  and,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  he 
becomes  sufficiently  adept  in  making  salable  goods,  he  is  transferred 
to  a  department  where  he  is  paid  for  his  labor.  This  seems  to  be  an 
admirable  arrangement  throughout  the  State. 

As  we  cannot  cover  the  entire  State  with  our  limited  funds,  it  was 
natural  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  consider  this  field  of 
service.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1935,  a  plan  was  worked  out 
by  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Emerick,  State  Director  of  Emergency 
Education,  by  which,  up  to  the  present,  there  are  fourteen  teachers  in 
fourteen  counties  doing  this  type  of  instruction.  In  most  cases  these 
teachers  have  been  pupils  of  Overbrook  or  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects 
they  teach.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  Overbrook  has  decided  to 
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continue  its  course  in  Home  Teaching  for  those  blind  students  who  can 
qualify  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  where  some  of  the 
subjects  are  taken. 

A  handicapped  person  means  a  handicapped  environment.  Just 
how  limited  the  environment  will  be  depends  upon  the  handicapped 

I 

person  himself  and  those  people  who  help  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment.  When  a  man  loses  his  sight  many  things  are  changed, 
and  most  especially  his  psycho-social  environment  is  changed.  Being 
unable  to  read,  he  learns  to  depend  upon  the  voice  of  some  radio  com¬ 
mentator  to  bring  him  the  news  of  the  world.  He  learns  to  listen  to 
strange  voices  to  determine  their  personalities.  If,  during  the  early 
realization  of  his  blindness,  a  man  can  regain  his  self-confidence,  can  be 
taught  good  work  habits,  can  be  treated  as  normally  as  he  was  before 
his  blindness,  can  learn  that  he  is  useful,  can  be  happy,  and  make  others 
happy — then  a  good  therapeutic  program  has  been  carried  out,  and  happy 
is  the  person  who  has  helped  in  such  an  adjustment.  Occupational 
therapy  has  been  functioning  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  years, 
but  it  has  only  recently  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
interesting  experiments  for  better  living  that  is  being  carried  on  today. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison’s  definition  of  Occupational  Therapy  is :  “Any  ac¬ 
tivity,  physical  or  mental,  administered  under  guidance  which  hastens 
or  contributes  to  recovery  from  disease  or  illness.”  The  therapeutic 
program,  therefore,  is  one  of  education  and  control  which  leads  to  self- 
direction.  One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  a  newly  blinded  * 
person  is  that  of  a  paranoic.  He  believes  he  is  being  persecuted  or  being  j 
made  the  victim  of  some  vile  conspiracy.  He  trusts  no  one.  Some  | 
blind  persons  never  get  over  the  idea  that  they  are  being  conspired 
against  and,  therefore,  develop  into  psychoneurotics.  It  is  the  duty  of  ; 
the  therapist  to  guide  the  paranoic  away  from  his  introversive  habits  into  | 
a  broader  field  of  thinking.  After  citing  several  very  interesting  cases. 
Miss  Linnert  says  that  we  should  not  suggest  occupational  therapy  as  i 
a  cure-all ;  but  that  it  should  be  used  to  broaden  the  environment  of  a  j 
group  of  blind  people  who  have  almost  been  forgotten.  j 

The  term  Home  Industry  applies  to  the  more  fortunate  group  of  i 
blind  people,  who  after  careful  training  and  steady  encouragement  have  j 
skillfully  achieved  the  desired  standard  for  salable  work,  and  may  be  ! 
placed  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  home  department.  With  this  group,  the  i 
most  important  item  deals  with  the  type  of  merchandise  produced  and  I 
the  much  sought  practical  ideas  for  making  new  articles.  The  real  prob-  | 
lem  here  is  to  find  enough  up-to-date  articles  which  will  prove  practical  I 
and  advantageous  both  for  employment  and  for  sale.  We  have  gotten  | 
some  suggestions  from  local  newspapers,  an  occasional  customer,  and 
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our  reliable  homeworkers.  In  each  instance,  discretion  must  be  used 
in  choice  of  patterns  and  materials.  It  is  always  better  to  select  a  high- 
grade  material  rather  than  something  cheaper ;  for  although  the  latter 
may  seem  more  economical,  it  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  workman¬ 
ship  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  maintain.  General  supervision  is 
necessary  both  with  volunteer  and  paid  workers  when  cutting  out  and 
preparing  materials.  Inexperienced  assistance  often  causes  waste  by 
failing  to  cut  accurately  or  advantageously.  All  work  should  be  prepared 
so  the  worker  can  follow  instructions  with  ease.  No  definite  scale 
!  of  time  can  be  set  for  production  as  this  depends  upon  the  type  of  work 
j  and  the  deftness  of  the  individual  worker.  We  realize  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  sightless  person  to  put  on  some  of  the  finishing  touches 
which  are  needed  to  make  the  article  salable.  Often  some  member  of 
j  the  family  assists  in  this  part  of  the  work,  but  here,  too,  proper  super¬ 
vision  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  As  we  all 
know,  our  major  problem  is  securing  an  adequate  outlet  for  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  Untiring  thought  and  effort  are  exercised  through  experi- 
'  mentation  and  education  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  While  some  suc- 
'  cess  has  been  attained,  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  accomplished. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  effect  of  remunerative  employment  upon  the 
worker  and  his  family?  Even  with  limited  employment,  the  initiative 
and  morale  are  strengthened,  self-confidence  is  assured,  and  a  more 
normal  environment  is  created  in  the  individual’s  home  life.  Through 
advertising  and  educational  programs  there  is  an  increasing  trend  of 
wide-spread  interest  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  future  progress  and 
success  seem  inevitable.  All  this  work  is  worth  while ;  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  render  the  most  efficient  service  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
coming  to  us  for  guidance. 


SALE  OF  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 
Eugene  D.  Morgret 

A  LL  the  papers  presented  at  this  session  indicate  that  considerable 
“^^time  and  thought  had  been  spent  in  preparing  them  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
papers  were  of  considerable  interest  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  several  subjects  clearly  indicate  that  if  we  are  to  provide 
employment  in  our  shops  for  those  needing  such  remunerative  work 
under  sheltered  workshop  conditions,  we  must  give  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  blind-made  products  more  careful  consideration. 
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The  following  excerpts  taken  from  Miss  Helen  Fox’s  paper  on 
“Wholesale  Selling”  show  clearly  the  lines  along  which  the  various 
Branch  Superintendents  are  thinking. 

“Upon  inquiry  to  several  of  the  Branches,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  several  methods  of  wholesale  selling  have  been  used.  Some 
Branches  have  sighted  persons  make  the  wholesale  contacts,  while 
others  have  blind  people  doing  the  same  work.  Several  Branches  own 
their  own  trucks  and  do  a  great  deal  of  their  own  delivering.  But 
regardless  of  the  methods  used,  it  has  been  gathered  from  this  same 
survey  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  wholesale  field.  Many  stock- 
rooms  are  overcrowded,  and  disposal  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  is 
difficult.  Whether  it  is  the  articles  made  or  the  method  of  selling  that 
causes  the  trouble  is  perplexing  to  say. 

“Let  us  take  first  the  articles  made ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
articles  selected  must  give  the  largest  number  of  blind  people  employ¬ 
ment.  Out  of  the  fourteen  Branches,  if  each  Branch  were  to  make  a 
certain  article,  and  if  there  was  one  central  disposing  group  to  sell  these 
articles  it  would  mean  that  there  would  be  no  stock  on  hand.  For  con¬ 
venience,  let  us  suppose  that  one  Branch  makes  all  the  brooms,  and 
another  makes  all  the  mops,  and  still  another  makes  all  the  ironing-board 
covers,  and  these  articles  are  sent  to  one  central  point  from  which 
salesmen  would  work  to  market  the  products. 

“This  brings  us  to  the  salesman  himself.  Selling  is  telling,  and 
unless  the  salesman  is  able  to  tell  the  story  of  his  merchandise,  he  j 

will  not  be  able  to  sell  it.  Too  many  sales  have  been  lost  by  incapable 
salesmen.  Wholesale  salesmen  should  have  a  thorough,  practical  train¬ 
ing.  They  should  know  their  merchandise  and  they  should  know  how  i 
to  sell  it.  Where  possible,  blind  people  should  be  employed  to  do  the 
wholesale  selling;  but  there  should  be  one  training  center,  as  well  as 
one  clearing  house  in  order  to  give  the  wholesale  program  its  real  value 
in  work  for  the  blind.  If  we  are  to  compete  with  wholesale  firms,  we  | 

should  have  our  articles  made  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  be  on  the  same  I 

level  in  price  with  our  competitors.  The  articles  should  be  sold  on  their  ! 

merit  and  not  because  they  are  blind-made  products.  | 

“One  of  the  chief  factors,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  wholesale  selling,  i 

is  the  value  of  advertising.  Advertising  entails  a  great  deal  of  expense,  j 

but  if  the  Branches  were  sure  of  keeping  their  shelves  empty,  and  if  | 

a  clearing  house  combined  with  trained  wholesale  men  were  established,  | 

the  sales  would  warrant  sufficient  money  for  advertising. 

“About  one-fifth  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  is  covered  by 
Branches  of  the  Association,  leaving  four-fifths  of  the  State  practically 
untouched  by  salesmen  of  blind-made  articles.  The  possibilities  of 
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wholesale  selling  in  this  untouched  area  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  branches  that  the  Association- 
at-large  organize  a  wholesale  force  to  cover  the  entire  State.  This 
organization  should  consist  of  a  head  salesman  and  probably  six  assist¬ 
ants,  whose  duties  would  be  to  find  suitable  men  to  handle  the  wholesale 
work  and  the  training  in  technique  of  wholesale  presentation  of  blind- 
made  articles.  In  addition  to  assisting  salesmen  in  their  work,  the 
committee  would  make  contacts  with  customers  who  are  hard  to  reach. 

‘Tt  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  quantity  of  products  without  first  con¬ 
sidering  whether  or  not  there  is  a  market  for  the  goods.  Most  business 
firms  first  find  the  market,  then  make  their  merchandise.  For  example, 
a  man  wishing  to  establish  himself  in  the  business  of  selling  post  card 
views,  will  first  visit  all  the  news-stands,  department  stores,  and  hotels, 
and  will  then  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  how  many  cards  he  can  furnish 
before  he  prints  them.  In  our  work,  we  should  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure.  Take  for  instance  our  tea  towels.  If  we  knew  that  we  could 
sell  a  hundred  thousand  tea  towels  in  a  given  time,  we  would  make  a 
special  effort  to  meet  the  demands.  The  same  principle  holds  good 
with  every  article  we  have  to  sell.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
I  means  of  accomplishing  a  better  wholesale  business  and  that  is  through 
a  State-wide  organization  whose  business  it  is  to  market  all  the  articles 
made  by  the  various  Branches.” 

The  second  subject  “New  Lines  of  Manufacture,”  presented  by  Mr. 
Milton  Michaelis,  gives  full  recognition  to  the  fact  that  new  lines  of 
industry  are  badly  needed  in  work  for  the  blind.  The  following  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Michaelis’  paper  confirm  this  fact : 

“I  feel,  although  it  is  a-  necessary  step  in  our  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  that  we  have  grown  beyond  craft  therapy,  such  as  basket  weaving, 
chair  caning,  etc.,  and  that  we  must  now  build  up  in  our  communities 
the  recognition  by  the  seeing  public  of  the  ability  of  blind  people  in 
,  many  lines  of  industry.  There  has  just  been  started  this  year  through 
Federal  funds,  vocational  training  centers  through  our  public  school 
centers  for  men  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty-five.  Why  could 
not  the  blind  man  enter  these  classes,  where  he  could  be  trained  in  car¬ 
pentry,  carving,  or  any  other  trade  in  which  he  might  show  some 
interest?” 

After  explaining  the  definite  need  for  new  lines  of  manufacture, 
Mr.  Michaelis  deals  further  with  the  obstacles  to  overcome : 

“As  to  new  lines  of  manufacture  in  one’s  own  center — that  is 
difficult.  Even  though  there  may  be  lines  which  could  be  adaptable  to 
this  particular  handicap,  the  market  for  same  is  over-run  with  machine 
manufactured  items,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  price.  For 
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instance,  our  Lancaster  Branch  started  the  manufacture  of  rubber  door 
mats.  The  material  for  a  22x34  mat  cost  forty-nine  cents,  the  man 
making  same  received  thirty  cents,  a  total  cost  of  seventy-nine  cents, 
which  we  retailed  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Now  this  same  mat  is 
being  sent  into  our  chain  stores  from  the  plant  where  we  obtain  the  cut 
material,  and  retailed  for  seventy-nine  cents,  our  actual  cost.  Is  there 
a  way  that  some  industry  can  be  found  for  which  our  Association  could 
buy  the  right,  and  thereby  control  same  for  our  blind  men  and  women? 
Or  possibily  through  legislation,  such  a  right  could  be  granted.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Michaelis  again  emphasized  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  several  times : 

“Summing  up  this  new  manufacturing  outlook,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  only  one  solution,  and  that  is  a  ‘Research  Committee’,  members 
of  which  shall  be  paid,  and  who  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
situation  for  the  employment  of  our  employable  blind  people.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pleasants’  paper  on  the  “Sale  of  Homework  Ar¬ 
ticles”  shows  conclusively  the  difficulty  which  all  Branches  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  disposing  of  these  products.  However,  they  have  done  one 
thing  in  Philadelphia  that  perhaps  some  have  not  considered  in  the  past, 
as  indicated  in  the  following : 

“A  large  proportion  of  our  articles  are  soft  stuffed  toys  in  which 
we  specialize  rather  more  than  the  majority  of  Occupational  Therapy 
departments.  Our  greatest  outlet  for  these  is  the  department  stores  and 
gift  shops.  We  also  have  a  representative  showing  in  two  well  organ¬ 
ized  Women’s  Exchanges.” 

The  disposition  of  homework  articles  on  a  wholesale  basis  has 
always  been  difficult  and  probably  always  will  be  until  such  time  as 
the  public  is  educated  to  use  every-day  household  needs  produced  by 
such  workers.  This,  however,  is  shown  by  Miss  Pleasants  when  she 
says :  “During  the  last  two  years  the  department  store  orders  have  been 
less  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why.  Is  it  because  they  are  tired  of 
our  articles  or  because  the  public  is  more  able  to  buy  the  imported  toys?” 

The  difficulty  in  doing  both  wholesale  and  retail  business  is  further 
indicated  in  price  adjustment  between  these  two  separate  fields  of 
operation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  solutions  to  our  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  homework  products  might  be  to  follow,  in  general,  the  plan 
used  by  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  only  on  a  somewhat  enlarged  scale  for 
the  development  of  retail  sales.  Miss  Pleasants  states  “Our  biggest 
retail  sales  are  made  at  the  ‘Week  for  the  Blind,’  which  is  held  yearly 
at  Gimbel  Brothers  Store,  the  Emergency  Aid’s  Christmas  Bazaar,  and 
the  individual  sales  sponsored  by  the  various  Women’s  Clubs  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  ‘Week  for  the  Blind’  is  held  for  five  consecutive 
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days  at  Gimbers,  each  day  being  sponsored  by  a  group  of  women  rep¬ 
resenting  some  club  or  church  denomination.  The  Christmas  Bazaar 
is  held  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Charities  and  participated 
in  by  most  of  the  Occupational  Therapy  departments  of  the  city  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  Women’s  Clubs  have  their  regular  meetings  at  which  we 
show  our  blind-made  articles  and  sometimes  have  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  members  of  our  work  and  what  the  blind  can  do  when  they 
are  given  the  chance.” 

The  pride  in  the  little  success  we  can  boast  of  in  enlarging  our 
homework  sales  and  the  real  justification  in  its  existence  is  probably 
found  in  the  final  remarks  made  by  Miss  Pleasants :  “Our  articles  are 
good,  the  material  of  good  quality  and  well  made  and  they  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  our  seeing  competitors.  Our  workers  are  interested 
and  anxious  for  the  work  and  most  of  them  are  made  happier  by  their 
interest  and  ability  to  make  new  things.” 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  covered  three  phases  of  the  “Sales” 
problem  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  Miss  Harlacher  in  her 
paper  “A  Special  Method  of  Selling”  has  given  us  some  new  ideas  which 
could  probably  be  adapted  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  case  of  the  Harrisburg  Branch,  they  employ  what  might  be 
termed  a  combination  truck  driver  and  salesman,  who  makes  trips  to  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  city.  The  truck  is  completely  equipped  with  a  sample 
of  each  article  they  sell,  and  a  small  stock  of  popular  non-perishable 
items  such  as  brooms  and  mops ;  thus,  many  deliveries  are  made  as 
soon  as  the  order  is  received.  Another  use  of  the  truck  so  well  described 
by  Miss  Harlacher  is  the  pick-up  and  delivery  system  for  chairs,  etc., 
which  business  was  previously  handled  by  outside  draymen. 

The  following  point  given  in  Miss  Harlacher’s  paper  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  discussion:  “For  years  our  Branch  tried  different  methods  of 
selling.  In  using  blind  or  partially  sighted  persons,  our  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  be  on  the  streets,  going  all  over 
the  city,  day  in  and  day  out,  meeting  with  all  types  of  obstacles,  such  as 
falling  in  cellarway  openings,  etc.  Also  it  is  more  expensive  to  the 
blind  person  than  any  other  type  of  work,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  more  shoes  and  clothing.  It  is  also  quite  difficult  to  carry  all  the 
samples  which  are  necessary  to  have  if  he  is  going  to  take  orders  for 
them.”  The  principal  point  of  difference  in  opinion  here  was  that 
a  great  many  of  those  present  felt  that  the  danger  of  blind  people  travel¬ 
ing  could  be  easily  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  telephone  selling, 
which  has  proven  satisfactory  in  cases  where  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  under  trained  guidance. 
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As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  papers  and  the  subsequent  discussion, 
considerable  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  State-wide  Sales  Organ¬ 
ization  was  developed. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PAPERS  ON 
“PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENTS— CASE  WORK” 

Compiled  by 

Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn 

“Sounding  the  Ability  to  Face  Reality”  -  -  -  Miss  Anne  Vlachos 

( 

We  surely  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  good  and  solid  middle 
of  the  road  between  the  extremes  of  giving  the  world  “reality”  a  sense 
of  conditions  to  be  avoided  or  denied,  and  the  equally  unsound  attitude 
which  leads  one  to  declaim  loudly  “What  a  bad  boy  am  I !”  when  over¬ 
whelmed  by  reality.  The  entire  question  should  not  be  tackled  with  an 
element  of  blindness  as  the  paramount  issue  nor  as  a  point  of  depar¬ 
ture.  Our  “realities”  cannot  be  approached  only  from  the  physical 
point  of  view. 

To  try  to  beat  our  way  by  mental  processes  and  to  say  that  “I 
have  it  all  figured  out  and  now  -  -  I  know  how  to  go  ahead”  is  quite  all 
right  in  wholly  tangible  situations.  Are  we  very  searching  in  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  our  own  failures  or  do  we  ease  ourselves  into  believing  that  because 
we  think  our  failure  not  worth  worrying  about,  that  therefore  it  is  not? 
A  very  large  part  of  what  we  dignify  as  “thinking”  is  a  bundle  of  attempts 
at  self-justification,  self-protection,  self-pity,  and  all  the  rest  of  familiar 
selfishness. 

Two  cases  are  cited.  One  is  that  of  a  young  college  graduate  who 
lost  his  parents  when  he  was  very  young.  He  was  given  a  chance 
in  a  progressive  firm  to  meet  his  need  for  earning  a  living.  After  sev¬ 
eral  months,  his  general  sense  of  confusion  culminated  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  criticized  his  boss  and  called  him  unfair.  The  boss,  who  was 
kind  and  wise,  asked  him  to  ponder  the  following  questions,  “Do  you 
really  want  to  be  independent  or  do  you  still  want  to  be  the  small  boy 
you  used  to  be?”  “Why  do  you  want  to  be  tucked  away  in  safe  seclusion 
from  world  changes?” 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  took  pride  in  his  work  and 
his  family,  and  who  felt  security  in  his  accumulating  wealth.  A  sudden 
illness  left  him  handicapped  for  life.  He  took  mental  refuge  in  seeing 
himself  as  he  had  been  and  continued  his  plans  for  his  business  and 
family  successes.  Gradually  he  was  brought  to  see  that  he  need  not 
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try  to  be  what  he  could  not,  and  that  he  would  be  much  more  lovable 
and  respected  if  he  could  accept  his  new  situation  and  inject  into  it  as 
much  strength,  interest,  and  energy  as  his  physical  health  would  permit. 

The  discussion  of  these  cases  of  the  adult,  old  in  years  but  young 
in  his  desire  to  be  taken  care  of  which  led  him  to  see  all  adults  with 
whom  he  had  contact  in  the  role  of  parents  and  of  the  man  who  wanted 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  he  was,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  helped  to  face  reality  may  be  concluded  with  the  following 
statement:  The  realities  to  be  uncovered  in  our  clients  will  be  hopelessly 
blurred  unless  we  first  have  sufficient  humility  and  courage  to  delve 
down  into  our  own  hodgepodge  experiences  and  to  understand  ourselves 
sufficiently  so  that  we  may  not  use  our  clients  as  convenient  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  our  cocked  hats. 

“Family  Attitudes  as  Constructive  or  Destructive  Factors”  -  _  - 

Mrs.  Annabel  C.  Davis 

In  this  paper  “family  attitudes”  is  used  to  include  relationships 
with  friends,  acquaintances,  and  relatives  other  than  the  immediate 
family  circle,  because  the  reactions  of  blind  people  are  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  attitudes  of  all  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  himself  blind,  and  author  of  “Psychology 
of  the  Blind,”  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  inhibitions  and  problems 
of  the  blind  are  dependent  upon  their  contacts  with  the  sighted  public. 
The  “violent  emotional  protests”  with  which  the  blind  react  to  some  of 
these  contacts  often  contribute  the  basis  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  blind  people  can  be  traced  to  their  relative 
position  in  the  family  group  and  the  opposition  or  encouragement  of 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

An  example  is  Walter,  an  only  child  whose  failing  sight  was  not 
observed  by  his  parents,  who  worked  and  left  him  alone  most  of  the 
time  until  it  was  quite  advanced.  He  was  very  much  hurt  by  his 
mother’s  feeling  of  shame  at  his  handicap.  His  feeling  of  inferiority  at 
attending  a  school  for  the  blind  was  strengthened  by  his  placement 
among  younger  boys.  The  next  year  his  parents  were  divorced  and  his 
mother  married  a  man  who  was  raising  a  young  orphan  nephew.  Bitter 
resentment  toward  his  stepfather  and  dislike  of  the  nephew  added  to  his 
unhappiness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  disgusted  with  it  all,  he  left  home 
determined  to  return  only  when  he  made  good. 

He  applied  to  an  organization  for  the  blind  for  employment  and  was 
interviewed  by  a  psychiatrist  who  advised  his  employment.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  hobby  for  amateur  radio,  he  is  learning  to  repair  radios 
and  talking  books,  while  his  partial  vision  is  very  helpful  to  the  person 
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in  charge  of  the  department.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  attitude  of 
his  parents,  he  has  outgrown  his  fear  of  being  a  failure  and  is  of  real 
value  to  some  one,  thus  satisfying  the  demands  of  his  ego. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  cases  in  which  families  are  most  cooper¬ 
ative  and  helpful,  and  in  which  their  self-sacrifice  leads  to  the  success 
of  some  blind  persons. 

“Reconciling  New  Situations  to  Old  Values”  -  -  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine 

The  first  reaction  of  the  adult  who  has  recently  become  blind  is 
utter  hopelessness,  fear,  and  discouragement.  Our  biggest  problem 
is  to  overcome  his  feeling  of  uselessness.  A  new  interest  in  life  must  be 
created  and  since  encouragement  is  essential,  our  first  attempts  are 
things  that  show  quickest  results. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  is  the  individual’s  anti-social  reaction, 
caused  by  his  over-sensitiveness.  Since  often  this  is  accentuated  by  the 
non-cooperation  of  the  sighted  members  of  the  family  group,  they  must 
be  taught  that  the  blind  person  must  face  his  own  limitations  and  take 
stock  of  his  own  assets  to  be  independent. 

To  overcome  the  awful  blankness  which  the  average  newly  blinded 
man  feels  at  being  shut  off  from  the  printed  page,  the  first  step  is 
teaching  him  Braille.  Then,  by  letting  him  see  with  his  fingers  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  blind  people  can  do  and  by  having  him 
make  some  simple  article,  he  can  overcome  the  obstacle  by  using  his 
hands  where  eyes  had  always  served.  Thus  he  will  soon  adjust  himself 
to  a  place  again  with  sighted  people  in  his  community  and  will  have 
again  come  to  the  realization  that  through  his  own  perseverance  he  is 
able  to  cope  with  society. 

The  following  are  several  examples  of  adjustments.  One  man  who 
had  always  been  a  hard  worker  and  ambitious  for  his  sons  lost  his  sight 
through  an  accident.  His  wife  brought  him  everything  he  wanted  and 
saved  him  wherever  possible,  thus  making  him  more  cognizant  of  his 
blindness  and  instilling  into  him  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  almost 
hopelessness.  Following  the  vistor’s  suggestion  that  he  get  his  coat, 
he  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  do  things  for  himself.  He  is  now 
reading  Braille,  making  salable  reed  articles,  and,  as  a  result  of  an 
interest  in  music,  especially  voice,  he  gives  concerts  before  various 
groups. 

Another  case,  referred  by  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  was  a 
man  who  had  decided  life  was  over  for  him  and  had  withdrawn  from 
society  because  of  his  fear  of  accidents  and  of  being  a  stumbling  block  to 
any  group  or  party.  Through  patience,  perseverance,  and  understanding 
this  man,  too,  has  made  the  mental  adjustment  to  a  new  life. 
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A  third  case  is  that  of  a  lawyer  who  considered  the  blindness  which 
overtook  him  in  his  prime  as  only  one  more  obstacle  to  overcome.  He 
continued  his  law  practise  Avith  only  the  adjustment  of  having  a  young 
man  do  his  reading  for  him. 

‘‘Rallying  Fundamental  Strengths  to  Meet  Surface  Defeats” 

Mrs.  John  B.  Mohler 

In  working  with  the  blind,  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  are  dealing 
with  people  as  normal  as  others  about  us,  except  that  they  have  ab¬ 
normal  situations  to  which  to  react  through  circumstances.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  along  normal  lines  and  guided  by  common  sense,  since 
our  real  aim  should  be  to  help  our  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  their 
environment. 

In  a  certain  school,  one  little  unkempt,  unprepossessing  child  gave 
as  her  excuse  for  everything  suggested  to  her,  ‘T  am  blind.”  Gradually 
she  was  led  to  lose  that  conviction,  so  that  at  present  she  is  taking  her 
rightful  place  and  responsibility  in  her  home  and  is  liked  by  every  one. 

As  the  result  of  a  question  asked  by  a  child  who  had  been  told  on 
the  playground  that  he  was  blind,  it  was  discovered  that  the  children 
from  the  sight-saving  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  stood  apart  from 
the  others  and  took  no  part  in  playground  activities.  Tactfully,  the 
games  were  changed  to  those  in  which  all  children  could  join.  This 
illustrated  the  need  to  keep  the  attention  away  from  what  our  people 
cannot  do  and  keep  it  focused  on  what  they  can  do. 

One  boy  was  so  certain  he  could  not  learn  to  read  that  he  would 
not  try.  He  was  helped  to  overcome  his  tendencies  to  withdraw  from 
reality  and  to  concentrate  on  his  failure  by  becoming  an  alert  person 
who  is  now  competing  in  the  business  world  with  a  very  promising 
stand  concession. 

Some  of  our  people  remain  failures  because  their  particular  interest 
or  ability  has  never  been  discovered.  One  girl  was  sent  to  us  as  “hope¬ 
less.”  When  it  was  discovered  that  her  particular  interest  was  languages, 
she  was  given  every  opportunity  to  develop  this  and  she  became  very 
outstanding  in  academic  work  and  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

So  it  is  evident  that  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  dig,  never  ceasing  until  we  reach  a  responding  note  of  interest  or 
ability,  we  can  help  our  people  to  adjust  themselves  and  become  indi¬ 
viduals  with  real  interest  and  ability.  Let  us  ever  hold  this  thought 
as  our  creed — “There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 
H.  R.  Latimer 

IN  justice  to  the  three  papers  on  “Administrative  Problems”  by  Messrs. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Philip  N.  Harrison,  and  Oscar  Gibson,  respective¬ 
ly,  I  present  them  in  full  with  the  single  comment  that  they  are  already 
sufficiently  summarized  and  convincing. 

“Relation  of  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind” 

In  attempting  to  define  the  relationship  between  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  get  clearly  in  our  minds  the  purposes  for  which 
each  was  organized  and  the  legal  responsibilities  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each. 

The  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  are 
based  upon  the  purposes  of  the  organization  as  set  forth  in  the  charter 
granted  to  it  by  the  State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  are  set  forth  in  the  legislative  act  which  created  the  Council. 

Under  its  charter,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
authorized  to  carry  on  a  wide  variety  of  activities  for  blind  persons 
and  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  blind.  Roughly,  these 
activities  can  be  summed  up  under  the  headings  of  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  adjustment  of  social  difficulties  for  blind  persons  and 
medical  social  work  for  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  on  the  other  hand  was  designed 
primarily  as  an  advisory  and  supervisory  agency  dealing  with  clients 
directly  only  for  the  purpose  of  referring  them  and  their  problems  to 
such  agencies  as  might  best  deal  with  them  and  carrying  on  case  work 
itself  only  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  such  an  agency  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  client. 

In  order  that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  might  act  wisely  in 
its  advisory  capacity,  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  compile  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  blind  persons  including  their  cause  of  blindness  and 
a  digest  of  information,  since  no  reliable  figures  were  available  when  the 
Council  began  its  work. 

According  to  the  best  information  available  in  1925,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  approximately  sixty-two  hundred  blind  persons  in  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  a  fairly  complete  and  accurate  canvass,  county 
by  county,  the  Council  has  in  its  files  today  complete  records  of  approxi¬ 
mately  seventeen  thousand  persons. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  obtained  by  some  of  the  earlier 
services,  the  need  for  organized  local  work  for  the  blind  was  sufficiently 
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established  to  justify  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
organizing  a  number  of  Branches,  some  eight  in  all. 

Based  upon  this  and  similar  information,  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  has  been  able  to  recommend  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  certain  changes  in  its  procedure  and  policy  which  in  the  light 
of  known  facts  appear  to  be  for  the  better  interests  of  those  clients  whom 
the  Association  was  planned  to  work  with  directly. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  carrying  out  recommendations 
that  have  been  made,  particularly  recommendations  relating  to  personnel 
and  to  the  functions  which  should  be  especially  emphasized  l)y  the 
Association  in  its  work. 

In  all  of  this,  the  relationship  which  exists  has  been  definitely 
recognized  as  being  between  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  as  a  State-wide  organization, 
rather  than  as  a  relationship  between  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  the  various  Branches  of  the  Association.  The  Council  has,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time  responded  to  direct  requests  from  the  Branches 
for  service  but  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  program  as  it  exists 
between  the  Council  and  the  Association. 

There  is  one  additional  duty  which  the  Council  for  the  Blind  exer¬ 
cises  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  Council  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  expenditure  of  any  State 
subsidy  which  may  be  granted  to  the  Association  by  the  Legislature. 
This  has  always  been  understood  as  meaning  the  general  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  expended  and  not  the  supervision  of  specific  items. 

In  general,  the  relation  between  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is  the  same  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  a  large  number 
of  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  which  from  time  to  time  are  faced 
with  problems  of  blindness. 

Although  at  times  there  has  been  honest  differences  of  opinion 
on  matters  of  program,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  twelve  years 
in  which  I  have  been  connected  in  one  capacity  or  another  with  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  relationship  has  been  a  happy  and  a 
wholesome  one.  May  it  so  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

“Interpretation  to  the  Public  of  the  Objectives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind” 

In  any  organization  such  as  ours,  which  undertakes  to  and  does, 
within  its  financial  limitations,  render  all  the  known  services  to  blind 
people  and  engages  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  sighted  people 
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all  on  a  State-wide  basis,  actual  demonstrations  of  their  personnel, 
their  equipment,  and  their  services  should  provide  the  best  possible 
interpretation  of  our  objectives  to  the  public  and  its  legislative  bodies. 
These  demonstrations  can  readily  indicate  the  motives  and  ideals 
behind  the  planning,  but  they  seldom  point  out  the  ultimate  objectives 
being  sought,  any  more  than  the  highly  developed  motor  car  factory 
can  demonstrate  in  its  laboratory  what  might  be  expected  of  its  finished 
product  when  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  discriminating  customer, 
unless  critical  shop  and  road  tests  are  first  applied.  Laboratory  tests 
are  necessary  but  not  conclusive.  Because  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  sight-saving  classes,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  State-wide  requirements  in  this  phase  of  our  over-all 
program  have  been  established.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  been. 
Nor  are  we  to  assume  that  because  an  excellent  piece  of  work  has  been 
done  in  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  Philadelphia  Branch  that  an  equally 
capable  prevention  authority  is  not  needed  for  our  headquarters  staff 
to  impart  her  knowledge  of  this  most  important  subject  to  other  less 
fortunate  Branches  of  the  Association.  And  through  the  record  which 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  made  in  the  sale  of  blind-made  products, 
it  is  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  we  need  a  State-wide  selling 
organization  with  which  to  promote  the  sale  of  larger  quantities  of  such 
products.  This  would  inevitably  result  in  the  employment  of  larger 
numbers  of  blind  adults,  one  of  our  major  objectives.  No  amount  of 
local  demonstration  can  point  out  to  the  public  the  requirements  of  our 
existing  Branch  areas  in  prevention,  rehabilitation,  placement,  home¬ 
work,  and  purely  therapeutic  services,  nor  the  similar  needs  in  the 
large  portions  of  the  State  which  our  Association  has  not  as  yet  been  able  , 
to  reach. 

What  are  our  objectives?  They  are  essentially  two  in  number: 
First,  we  must  equip  ourselves  throughout  the  State  to  prevent  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  unnecessary  blindness.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  serve  : 
the  greatest  number  of  Pennsylvanians  and  thereby  justify  the  full  par-  ' 
ticipation  of  the  public  and  the  private  citizens  in  our  financial  needs. 
Second,  simultaneously  we  are  committed  to  give  rehabilitation,  place¬ 
ment,  employment,  and  home-teaching  services  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  blind  adults,  through  which  we  definitely  illustrate  an  aptitude 
and  versatility  in  a  social  service  field  which  is  obviously  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  other.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  a  few  that 
these  objectives  cannot  be  attained  within  a  single  organization.  I  i 
believe  I  speak  constructively  and  in  keeping  with  fact  when  I  say  that 
the  well  established  private  agency  engaged  in  work  for  adult  blind 
people  is  the  logical  place  in  which  to  effect  harmony  between  these  I 
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complimentary  services,  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  The  third  ob¬ 
jective,  therefore,  will  be  so  competent  a  handling  of  this  difficult  task 
as  to  earn  the  approbation  of  the  public  upon  which  we  must  ultimately 
depend  for  our  existence,  and  to  serve  as  a  fitting  object  lesson  to  other 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  blind  people  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  no  local,  short  range  view  of  our 
over-all  problem  can  properly  interpret  our  composite  objectives  to  the 
public  upon  which  we  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  dependent  for  our  finan¬ 
cial  support.  Our  Trustees  and  Executive  Committee  recognized  this 
fact  when  they  authorized  first,  a  concerted  move  to  obtain  a  larger 
State  grant  for  the  current  two-year  period,  which  effort  failed  for 
reasons  already  familiar  to  all  of  you;  and  second,  an  Educational  Pub¬ 
licity  Campaign  through  which  to  give  the  essential  long-range  compos¬ 
ite  interpretation  of  our  needs  in  personnel,  equipment,  and  finances  to 
the  public  throughout  the  State.  “Long-range,”  as  used  here,  is  chrono¬ 
logical  and  geographic.  The  Field  Secretary’s  letter  to  all  Superinten¬ 
dents,  August  3,  was  the  touch-off  in  this  campaign  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  recourse  to  professional  agencies,  and  as  economically 
as  is  consistent  with  needs  and  conditions  met  with  in  each  local  area. 
At  present,  no  expense  upon  the  Branches  is  anticipated.  The  approaches 
I  to  this  difficult  problem  of  Educational  Publicity  for  the  purpose  of 
!  encouraging  greater  financial  recognition  are  listed  in  the  following: 

1.  The  Lions  Clubs’  Five  Year  Plan  to  endow  the  Association 
through  the  proceeds 'from  annual  social  events  to  be  held  all 

I 

over  the  State.  Our  part  in  this  matter  is  one  of  collaborator. 

‘  2.  A  Direct  Mail  Campaign  in  which  we  will  endeavor  to  reach 

.  all  manner  of  organizations  and  individuals  with  deserving 

;  publicity  matter  encouraging  endowments  and  bequests  in  our 

j  favor.  This  is  not  to  be  an  appeal  for  immediate  funds  since 

I  our  objective  is  of  a  more  lasting  nature.  This  publicity  will 

be  judiciously  prepared  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  with 
the  various  local  situations  and  Community  Chest  relationships. 

j  3.  Personal  interviews  with  all  manner  of  persons  and  organiza- 
I  tion  heads  by  the  Field  Secretary  at  which  he  will  stress  the 

deserving  work  being  done  by  the  local  Branch  organizations. 
He  will  encourage  a  broader  knowledge  of  this  work  and  its 
limitations,  and  will  point  out  our  inability  adequately  to  serve 
all  of  our  blind  and  sighted  clients  because  of  the  stringency 
of  funds.  At  no  time,  however,  will  he  appeal  for  immediate 
cash  in  any  Branch  area  unless  specifically  desired  and  requested 
by  the  local  Branch  management.  Thus  far,  I  invariably  find 
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that  our  organization  and  its  notable  work  are  little  known  by 
my  listeners. 

4.  Missionary  work  in  the  un-Branched  areas  of  the  State,  wherein 
reside  large  numbers  of  blind  adults,  and  where,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  live  thousands  of  subjects  for  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  blindness.  This  work  looks  to  the  ultimate  setting 
up  of  a  few  additional  Branch  operating  centers.  Under  this 
heading  there  is  contemplated  a  prompt  appeal  in  the  respective 
local  areas  for  ready  money  upon  which  to  base  the  formation 
of  new  Branch  nuclei.  Some  important  pioneering  has  already 
been  done  in  several  new  communities  beyond  the  range  of 
activity  of  our  existing  fourteen  Branches. 

5.  Such  newspaper  and  radio  releases  as  are  deemed  expedient  will 
be  handled  in  cooperation  with  our  Supervisor  of  Public 
Relations. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  appear  before  group  meetings  later.  In  any 
event  the  full  cooperation  of  all  Branches  is  earnestly  asked,  as  it  is 
only  through  this  mutual  understanding  that  complete  results  can  be 
attained  for  our  Association,  its  Branches,  and  our  many  blind  and 
sighted  clients. 

“Value  of  Uniformity  in  Names  and  Titles” 

Uniformity  in  names  and  titles  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  enterprise. 
In  order  to  give  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  work  performed,  it  is 
important  that  the  names  selected  should  describe  the  objectives,  or 
at  least  that  they  should  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise.  When  identically  the  same  type  of  work  is  conducted  in 
several  sections  of  the  State,  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  terms 
which  will  describe  the  work  and  its  underlying  purposes.  All  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  organizations  follow  this  principle,  and  certain¬ 
ly  if  it  is  to  their  advantage,  it  must  be  of  equal  benefit  to  professional 
undertakings. 

We  can  safely  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
includes  a  degree  of  skilled  or  professional  service  which  necessitates 
clear  interpretation.  Despite  our  efforts,  however,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  value  of  our  services,  our 
purposes  and  objectives  are  often  misconstrued  by  persons  who  are 
usually  well  informed. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  name  of  our  organization — Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  This  name  implies  that  our  services  are 
State-wide,  that  we  are  associated  together  for  some  unnamed  purpose. 
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and  that  our  interest  is  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  This  name  may  acquaint 
people  with  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  organization  for  the  blind,  but 
what  does  that  organization  accomplish  and  what  are  its  objectives? 
The  name  under  which  we  now  operate  makes  no  mention  of  any  ob¬ 
jective.  We  explain  to  groups  of  listeners  or  discuss  among  ourselves, 
problems  relating  to  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  or  to  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  yet  no  evidence  appears  in  our  name  as  an  organization  that 
we  are  interested  in  either  of  these  objectives.  We  must  draw  the 
natural  conclusion  that  so  long  as  the  public  is  not  informed  of  our 
objectives,  it  cannot  comprehend  them. 

A  similar  condition  exists  with  respect  to  our  several  departments. 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Placement,  Occupational  Therapy,  etc.,  should 
be  uniform  in  all  the  Branches  throughout  the  State,  and  should  receive 
a  just  share  of  consideration.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  each  Branch 
Superintendent  to  sponsor  and  facilitate  the  several  objectives,  rather 
than  to  push  one  ahead  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

In  the  past,  industrial  employment  within  our  shops  has  been 
accepted  as  our  chief  accomplishment.  We  are,  however,  gradually 
getting  away  from  this  idea,  because  workshop  activities  will  never 
absorb  the  majority  of  blind  people ;  therefore,  we  see  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  a  more  extensive  program,  and  of  making  our  objectives  more 
inclusive.  We  know  these  facts  from  experience,  but  if  we  want  the 
public  to  know  them,  we  must  find  the  way  to  interpret  our  work  more 
clearly.  A  carefully  selected  name  may  define  the  nature  of  an  enter¬ 
prise,  but  when  a  name  is  misapplied,  its  interpretation  is  vague,  or  even 
incorrect,  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  achievement  of  organized 
effort. 

If  we  expect  to  operate  efficiently  as  an  organization,  and  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  vital  purposes  which  motivate  our  activities,  we 
must  find  methods  of  interpretation  which  will  bring  understanding  and 
interest.  The  unanimity  of  our  objectives  should  be  clearly  outlined 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  when  the  objectives  are  listed,  the  names 
selected  should  be  used  and  no  others  should  be  substituted. 

The  names  of  the  departments  should  signify  the  kinds  of  work 
pursued,  likewise  the  titles  of  those  in  charge  should  indicate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  offices.  A  name  applied  to  a  department  or  to 
an  executive  office  should  be  followed  consistently  throughout  all  the 
Branches.  Eor  example,  the  title  “Superintendent”  has  been  chosen, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  retained,  should  be  used  exclusively  when  referring  to 
supervisors  or  heads  of  Branches.  In  cases  where  a  name  used  does  not 
convey  the  intended  meaning,  or  where  a  title  may  result  in  ambiguity, 
the  name  or  title  should  be  changed  to  make  its  purpose  obvious.  This 
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classification,  and  adherence  thereto,  will  cultivate  public  understanding, 
extend  the  scope  of  our  work,  and  provide  better  contacts.  It  will  also 
aid  our  department  heads  and  Branch  superintendents  to  keep  our  ob¬ 
jectives  constantly  before  them. 

One  department  or  Branch  should  not  conflict  with  another,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  or  management.  Each  should  discharge 
its  respective  duties,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  en¬ 
trusted  to  it.  When  duties  are  discharged  promiscuously,  or  when 
definite  assignments  are  neglected,  public  relations  work  is  restricted 
and  often  must  operate  on  assumption  rather  than  on  certainty.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  names  and  titles  is  a  definite  help  to  publicity,  serving  as  a 
medium  through  which  acquaintances  are  made  and  interest  is  gained. 
When  objectives  or  offices  are  given  different  names  or  titles  in  various 
sections  of  the  State,  the  results  are  confusing  and  our  publicity  is 
ambiguous. 

The  name  of  an  organization  should  indicate  its  objectives.  When 
it  comprises  a  variety  of  services  or  departments,  the  names  are  relatively 
important,  together  with  the  titles  of  those  who  serve  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  capacity.  Regulations  such  as  these  have  been  developed  to  assure 
the  smooth  flow  of  business,  and  failure  to  observe  them  will  result  in 
confusion,  impaired  services,  and  financial  loss.  The  surest  way  to 
establish  an  enterprise  is  to  systematize  its  contributory  factors,  as  work 
will  proceed  with  greater  accuracy  when  its  objectives  are  clearly 
defined. 


LUNCHEON  AND  DINNER  MEETINGS 

H.  R.  Latimer 

MISS  AUDREY  CAMPBELL,  Executive  Director  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Branch,  presided  with  grace  and  sparkle  at  the  get-together 
luncheon  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  Conference.  With  a  few  per¬ 
tinent  remarks,  she  introduced  Mr.  William  Multer,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
who  evaluated  for  the  benefit  of  those  present,  in  a  spirited  talk,  the  I 
attractions  and  advantages  of  life  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity.  After 
the  luncheon,  a  number  of  those  interested  accompanied  Miss  Campbell 
to  Wilkes-Barre’s  recently  established  sight-saving  class  in  charge  of  | 
Miss  Mildred  Benson.  The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that,  in  the  work 
which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  this  class.  Miss  Campbell  had  done  ! 
an  exceptional  piece  of  community  education.  i 
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On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  hosts  of  the 
Conference,  as  presiding  officer,  carried  off  the  courtesies  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  more  than  average  charm  and  satisfaction.  The  sprinkling 
of  Trustees  and  Directors,  in  evidence  during  the  day  was  very  much 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  as  many  more  allured,  to  some  extent  no 
doubt,  by  the  expectation  of  hearing  the  magnetic  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Leo  G.  Griffith,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Community  Fund  of 
;  Allegheny  County  and  prominent  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  in 
philanthropic  circles.  Mr.  Eyerman’s  introduction  of  Mr.  Griffith  was 
singularly  happy,  as  was  Mr.  Griffith’s  handling  of  his  topic  “Inter¬ 
preting  to  the  Public,  Work  for  Handicapped  People.”  Would  that 
I  space  might  permit  the  publication  in  full  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  talk,  since 
any  attempt  to  epitomize  it  could  not  possibly  do  justice,  either  to  its 
content  or  to  his  presentation  thereof.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  Mr. 
Griffith  interested  and  enlightened  his  audience  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  that  those  present,  a  reasonably  sophisticated  group  came 
away  with  a  sense  of  genuine  pleasure  and  profit. 

Mr.  Griffith’s  address  was  followed  by  a  forty-minute  moving  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Association’s  varied  activities  for  the  prevention  and  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness,  which  held  the  attention  of  the  audience  already 
I  conversant  with  the  subjects  presented  and  which  met  with  universal 
approbation. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  —  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

October  23,  1937 

I  '  I  'HE  Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  began  with  a 
^  luncheon  to  which  all  members  of  the  Conference,  whether  mem- 
j  bers  of  the  Board  or  not,  were  invited  to  be  present  and  to  participate, 

'  without  vote,  in  the  discussions.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Frank 
*  Wilbur  Main,  presided,  and  freedom  of  discussion  was  cordially  invited 
and  as  cordially  accepted.  In  addition  to  other  routine  business,  the 
Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  Meetings  of  June  22  and  October 
22,  1937,  respectively,  were  duly  approved  and  ordered  filed.  One  pro¬ 
vision  of  these  minutes  was  the  authorization  for  the  appointment  to  the 
Association’s  staff  of  a  full-time  Prevention  of  Blindness  Supervisor 
to  begin  work  January  1,  1938.  Also  at  this  meeting,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Panel  and  Round  Table  on  Sales  of  Blind-made  Goods, 
the  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  the  “Standardiza- 
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tion  of  Sales,”  reserving  the  right  to  add  to  its  membership  should  it 
seem  advisable  to  him  to  do  so :  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Chairman,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pleasants,  Isabel  Campbell,  Milton  Michaelis,  and  John  B.  Mohler. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  duly  passed  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  Minutes : 

1.  “That  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  be  given  the  title  of  Field  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  campaign  for  soliciting 
private  funds  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lions  Clubs, 
by  personal  solicitation,  and  by  mail,  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  conflict  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  several  Branches  of 
the  Association ;  and  in  no  case  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  established  local  Branch.” 

2.  “The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  during  the 
past  season  sustained  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel 
Louis  A.  Watres,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  in  our  cause,  and  a  leader  of  the  work  in 
Lackawanna  County ; 

“THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  we  here  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  life  and  efforts  of  Colonel  Watres,  a  great  help 
to  us  in  the  work  for  the  blind  and  note  our  sorrow  and  sincere 
regret  in  his  departure  from  this  world.” 

3.  “This  Conference  of  the  workers  in  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  received  much  pleasure,  comfort,  and  stim¬ 
ulation  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Leo  G.  Griffith,  given  us  last 
evening,  and  we  wish  to  express  to  him  our  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  coming,  his  address  to  us,  and  his  personal  influence  in  ' 
favoring  our  work.” 

I 

4.  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  ! 

the  Blind  and  all  friends  and  workers  in  the  service  for  the  con-  | 
quest  of  blindness  desire  to  record  words  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  the  fine  hospitality  and  very  satisfactory  arrange-  j 
ments  which  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  ! 
success  of  the  meetings  here  held,  October  22  and  October  23,  i 
1937,  and  we  therefore  express  our  gratification  to  the  members  [ 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  for  these  contributions  to  our  work  | 
and  our  happiness.”  I 
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The  sightless  mourn  the  passing  of  Liborio  Delfino,  on  October 
11,  1937.  Mr.  Delfino  was  born  of  a  farmer’s  family,  in  1873,  in 
Italy,  and  migrated  to  this  country  in  1889.  On  December  4,  1890,  as  a 
result  of  an  unfortunate  accident  he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  and  his 
right  arm.  An  officer  of  the  hospital  brought  the  attention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  to  his  case,  and  this 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  useful  and  inspirational  career  in  aiding 
sightless  persons. 

Several  years  after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  field  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  personally 
visited  six  thousand  blind  persons  throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 

I  and  Delaware,  advocating  practical  and  systematic  home  teaching. 

I  During  this  period  he  worked  for  three  objectives,  namely,  each  State 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  blind  people  within 
its  limits ;  each  school  should  maintain  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
its  former  pupils ;  and  compulsory  education  should  become  a  law. 

] 

t 

On  June  23,  1910,  Mr.  Delfino  married  Miss  Emma  R.  Neiser,  libra¬ 
rian  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
i  Mr.  Delfino’s  untiring  efforts  in  his  work  were  not  unrecognized,  and  in 
.  August,  1931,  he  received  an  award  from  the  Harman  Foundation 
inscribed  “Inspiration,  achievement,  economic  service  to  the  blind.” 
In  June,  1933,  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
'  the  Blind,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch 
I  charm  and  cane  in  appreciation  of  thirty  years  of  unremitting  and  un¬ 
selfish  service  for  the  blind. 

His  philosophy  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  his  own  w'ords,  written 
many  years  ago,  “To  help  and  stimulate  men  to  elevate  themselves  by 
their  own  free  and  individual  action,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
ways  of  securing  practical  and  permanent  happiness  to  all  mankind. 
Remember  that  the  spirit  of  self  help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine  growth  in 
'  the  individual.” 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  with  his  mind  focused  upon  the  activities 
i  and  work  for  the  blind.  In  the  closing  moments  of  his  life,  Liborio  Del- 
’  fino,  mindful  of  the  obstacles  confronting  the  blind,  and  fully  cognizant 
of  the  plight  in  which  many  of  the  sightless  find  themselves,  made  various 
bequests  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

With  his  passing,  we  all  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  1 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  to  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  assisting  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
by  way  of  a  specific  legacy : 

“I  give  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  INC.,  of  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

the  sum  of . dollars 


for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  I  declare  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Association 
shall  be  a  good  discharge  to  my  Executors.” 


-o- 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  2 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  if  it  is  desired  to 
leave  the  residue  of  an  estate  to  the  Association : 


‘T  give  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 
effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  both  real  and  personal 
and  whether  in  possession  reversion  remainder  or  expectancy 
to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.,  of  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Association  and  I  declare  that  the  receipt  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Association  shall  be  a  good 
discharge  to  my  Executors.” 


-o- 


Note: — Property  of  all  kinds,  including  land  of  any  tenure  and 
also  including  money  lent  on  mortgage  and  the  securities  therefor, 
may  lawfully  be  given  to  charitable  institutions  by  Will.  The  above 
'orms  can  be  readily  adapted  to  such  gifts  by  the  substitution  of  a 
description  of  the  land,  mortgage,  etc.,  for  the  words  “the  sum  of  .  .  .  .” 

Legacies  may  be  left  to  form  an  endowment  to  be  named  after  the 
)enefactor  or  a  nominee  of  the  benefactor.  In  this  case  there  should  be 
idded  after  the  words  “the  sum  of  .  .  .  .”  “to  form  an  endowment  to  be 
lalled  ‘The . Bequest.’  ” 

The  form  of  bequest  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Will. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

’’  I  'HE  prevention  of  needless  blindness  is  slowly,  but  surely  assuming 
its  logical  place  of  importance  among  activities  for  the  conquest  of 
blindness,  comprising  the  objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  Four  of  the  Association’s  fourteen  Branches  now  num¬ 
ber  on  their  staffs  a  trained  prevention  worker,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  five  more  such  workers,  plus  a  full-time  supervisor  of 
prevention  will  be  added  before  the  year  is  out.  Four  qualified  young 
women  with  education  and  experience  satisfactory  to  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  granting  their  scholarships,  and 
to  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  are  now  enrolled  for 
a  course  in  eye-medical  social  work,  which  began  February  1  and  will 
conclude  late  next  May,  when  these  young  women  will  be  ready  to  begin 
their  work.  Meanwhile,  a  careful  search  is  being  instituted  for  the 
man  properly  equipped  to  supervise  the  Association’s  entire  prevention 

• 

set-up. 

'  I  ^HERE  is  a  growing  feeling,  amounting  almost  to  a  conviction,  among 
our  Trustees,  Directors,  and  staff  officers  to  the  effect  that  the  name 
of  the  Association  should  be  changed  to  accord  more  descriptively  with 
its  major  objectives.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  more  appropriate 
name  than  the  present  one  would  be  the  “Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  and  Conquest  of  Blindness.”  Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers 
might  make  an  even  better  suggestion.  At  any  rate,  why  not  place  the 
question  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  this  coming  April? 
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'  I  'HE  editor  of  THE  SEER,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  his  topical 
^  committees  and  to  the  superintendents  of  the  Association’s  Branches, 
January  12,  1938,  wrote  in  part :  “This  will  let  you  know  that  beginning 
with  the  next  volume  of  THE  SEER,  the  issues  will  appear  March, 
June,  September,  and  December  instead  of  a  month  earlier  as  heretofore. 
The  editor,  therefore,  will  appreciate  it  greatly  if  your  topical  articles 
and  news  items  for  the  coming  March  issue  are  in  this  office  not  later 
than  Eebruary  10.  We  are  proud  of  our  little  bulletin  which  is  command¬ 
ing  very  general  respect  because  of  the  content  thereof  and  because  of 
its  wide  circulation  throughout  the  world  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
conquest  of  blindness.”  Imagine  the  editor’s  disappointment  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  only  three  responses  to  the  foregoing  appeal.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  abundance  of  interesting  and  informative  material  available  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  THE  SEER;  but  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  idea  of 
the  founder  and  editor  that  this  little  bulletin  should  serve  as  a  vehicle 
through  which  the  Association’s  Branches  and  departments  might  give 
expression  to  their  thoughts  and  experiences  for  the  corhmon  good  of 
us  all.  Why  not  then  place  this  matter  also  for  discussion  on  the  agenda 
of  the  April  meeting  with  the  hope  that  a  free  and  open  discussion  may 
bring  out  suggestions  calculated  to  increase  the  service  rendered  by 
THE  SEER? 

IT  is  seldom  well  “to  wash  one’s  linen  in  public,”  nor  is  it  the  policy  of 
THE  SEER  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  since  THE  SEER  goes  to  every 
Branch  Board  member,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  call  their  attention  here  to 
what  may  prove,  unless  we  are  definitely  on  our  guard,  a  serious  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  Association’s  administrative  set-up.  Although  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  is  an  incorporated  body,  it  has,  through 
its  by-laws,  placed  the  nomination  and  virtual  election  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  in  its  respective  Branch  Boards  of  Directors.  If  the  Trustees 
so  chosen,  attend  the  corporation  Board  meetings  as  virtual  guardians  . 
only  of  their  respective  Branch  interests,  it  is  easily  manifest  that  the 
policies  and  resulting  practises  of  the  corporation  per  se  must  be  negative 
and  must  ultimately  become  nil.  Each  Trustee  and  Alternate,  therefore, 
should  be  chosen  by  his  particular  Branch  Board  of  Directors  definitely 
because  he  possesses  more  than  a  local  interest  in  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness.  There  should  be  at  the  April  meeting  some  earnest,  impersonal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  better  under¬ 
standing  than  now  exists  of  our  common  corporate  responsibility. 
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Lastly,  the  seer  sees  the  problem  of  securing  adequate  income 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  its  State-wide  capacity,  an  increasingly  difficult  and 
vital  matter.  The  growing  reluctance  of  Federal  and  State  Legislatures 
to  subsidize  private  agencies  points  definitely  to  the  approaching  end  of 
income  from  these  sources.  Furthermore,  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
I  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  at  its 
I  Wilkes-Barre  meeting  last  October,  prohibiting  its  general  office,  except 
with  permission  of  its  several  Branch  Boards  of  Directors,  to  solicit  funds 
within  their  respective  areas,  must  ultimately,  if  pursued  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  close  the  entire  State  to  the  solicitation  of  income  for  the 
Association’s  general  administration.  This  is  the  more  evident  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  area  of  each  newly  erected  Branch  will  automatically 
become  forbidden  territory  for  general  solicitation.  Here  again,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  problem  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  coming  April 
meeting  for  full  discussion  and  possible  solution. 


^‘The  Conquest  of  Blindness,”  by  Henry  Randolph  Latimer  is  on  sale 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.25,  postage  prepaid. 
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SYMPATHETIC  INFLAMMATION 
(Sympathetic  Ophthalmia) 

William  Zentmayer,  M.  D. 

OYMPATHETIC  inflammation  of  the  eye  (Sympathetic  Ophthalmia) 
^  is  that  much  dreaded  condition  in  which  serious  inflammation  attacks 
the  sound  eye  after  injury  to  the  other  eye. 

When  one  eye  receives  a  severe  injury,  especially  a  wound  which 
penetrates  the  eyeball  or  one  in  which  a  foreign  body,  that  is,  a  piece 
of  metal  or  a  shot,  enters  the  interior  of  the  eye,  a  condition  exists  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  destructive  inflammation  with  loss  of  vision  in  the 
other  eye.  It  is  therefore  necessary  when  such  an  injury  occurs  that 
the  advice  of  an  eye  physician  be  at  once  obtained  so  that  immediate 
measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  dread  disease 
— sympathetic  inflammation. 

If  the  injury  has  damaged  the  eye  so  badly  that  it  is  evident  that 
no  sight  can  possibly  be  preserved,  the  eye  should  be  at  once  removed. 
It  is  far  better  to  be  sure  of  having  one  good  eye  than  to  risk  losing  the 
sight  of  both,  in  order  to  save  a  useless  eye.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that 
treatment  may  save  the  injured  eye,  with  useful  vision,  the  oculist  will  of 
course  make  every  effort  to  do  so,  but  if  the  inflammation  resulting 
from  the  injury  lasts  for  several  weeks  the  danger  to  the  other  eye  is 
so  great  that  consent  should  be  given  to  have  the  injured  eye  removed, 
especially  if  there  is  little  hope  of  the  injured  eye  being  saved  with 
useful  sight. 

If  the  X-Ray  shows  that  there  is  a  foreign  body  inside  the  eye  and 
it  cannot  be  removed  it  is  safer  to  have  the  eye  removed,  if  the  other 
eye  has  good  sight. 

If  while  an  injured  eye  is  being  treated  the  other  eye  becomes  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  tears,  or  the  sight  grows  dim  while  reading,  this  should  be 
reported  to  the  oculist  at  once ;  as  these  are  early  signs  of  the  eye  be¬ 
coming  affected.  Do  not  wait  for  pain  in  the  uninjured  eye  as  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  disease  may  reach  a  stage  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  effect 
a  cure,  without  the  eye  becoming  painful.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers, 
as  pain  is  a  symptom  for  which  relief  is  sought,  and  its  absence  lures  the 
patient  into  believing  that  nothing  is  wrong  with  the  uninjured  eye. 
No  specific  remedy  is  known.  Only  by  entering  a  hospital  at  once  is 
there  any  hope  of  saving  the  eye. 

Parents  should  know  that  the  kind  of  injury  that  may  produce  sym¬ 
pathetic  inflammation  at  any  age  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  it  in 
a  child. 
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The  way  to  prevent  sympathetic  inflammation  is  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  eye.  Do  not  have  scissors,  pocket  knives,  and  other  sharp  pointed 
objects  where  children  can  lay  their  hands  upon  them.  Many  eyes  are 
lost  by  giving  children  firearms,  air  rifles  and  other  explosives,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  practice  in  celebrating  Independence  Day. 


(TW^ 

ELEVEN  THOUSAND  PERSONS  IN  STATE  ARE  BLIND 
BECAUSE  OF  CARELESSNESS,  NEGLECT* 

Note: — The  following  article  was  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
April  11,  1937,  under  the  signature  of  Harvey  E.  Thorpe,  M.  D.,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society.  Miss  Marcella  S. 
Cohen,  Supervisor  of  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  credited  with  the  research 
involved. 

A  coal  miner  entered  the  office  of  a  Pittsburgh  eye  physician  guided 
by  the  Medical  Eye  Worker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  girl  led  him  to  a  chair  opposite  the  medical  examiner.  He 
sat  down,  removed  his  hat  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair. 
Then  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  glass  eye. 

Without  speaking,  the  doctor  and  the  girl  who  had  driven  this  tragic 
figure  from  his  home  in  the  mountains  above  Uniontown,  watched  in 
amazement.  The  man  removed  a  pair  of  thick  spectacles  and,  with  a 
twinge  of  pain,  inserted  the  glass  eye  in  an  apparently  empty  left  socket. 
With  an  effort  to  smile,  he  readjusted  his  glasses  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  expectantly. 

The  doctor  shuffled  some  papers  on  his  desk  and  said  to  the  miner : 
“Now  let’s  start  from  the  beginning.  The  letter  we  have  here  doesn’t 
make  it  clear  how  you  lost  your  sight.” 

The  man  turned  his  blank  gaze  toward  the  voice.  In  broken  English 
he  replied:  ‘T  haven’t  ever  been  able  to  see  well.  Not  since  I  was  five 
years  old  anyhow.  I  was  playing  with  some  other  kids  on  a  hillside 
— cop  and  robber  it  was.  Well,  I  was  the  robber  and  I  was  crawling 
through  some  heavy  bushes  and  first  thing  you  know  I  felt  a  sharp 
jab  in  my  right  eye. 

*Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Press  Publishing  Company. 
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‘‘I  was  afraid  to  tell  mother  when  I  went  home  that  I  couldn’t  see 
well  with  that  eye.  I  knew  what  would  happen.  She  didn’t  know  it, 
but  I  could  close  my  left  eye  and  see  nothing  but  shadows. 

“After  a  while,  though,  it  got  better.  At  least  it  didn’t  bother  me 
much  and  I  didn’t  notice  it  was  in  bad  shape  until  five  years  ago.  That 
was  when  I  got  in  that  fight  that’s  mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  speak¬ 
easy  fight.  This  other  fellow  had  a  gun.  I  was  trying  to  take  it  away 
from  him  and  it  slipped  and  hit  me  in  the  eye — my  good  eye.  I  haven’t 
seen  a  thing  since  then — nothing  but  shadows.” 

What  actually  happened  was  that  for  thirty-five  years — this  man 
was  forty-five — nature  had  clouded  with  a  cataract  the  lens  of  the  eye 
injured  at  play.  While  he  still  had  use  of  the  other,  he  didn’t  observe  the 
gradual  darkening  of  his  vision.  Then,  when  he  lost  the  good  eye  in  a 
fight,  the  curtain  was  drawn  swiftly  and  he  was  blind. 

Carelessness,  Then  Neglect 

Alter  the  circumstances  here  and  there,  and  the  “scenario”  might 
be  adapted  to  a  considerable  number  of  Allegheny  County’s  994  need¬ 
lessly  blind.  Carelessness  first  and  neglect  later — these  account  for  the 
fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  1,657  persons  over  twenty-one  drawing  blind 
pensions  in  Allegheny  County,  11,000  in  Pennsylvania,  are  blind  through 
ignorance. 

Surgery  offers  some  of  these  a  chance  to  regain  vision.  For  the 
others  there  is  only  the  shallow  consolation  that  had  they  taken  care  to 
avoid  unnecessary  accidents  or  sought  medical  care  for  a  sore  eye,  they 
might  today  enjoy  clear  vision. 

Cataract  removal,  in  modern  surgery,  is  not  so  painful  as  it  might 
sound  to  the  layman.  New  anesthetics  make  it  practically  painless  to 
squeeze  the  clouded  lens  through  a  tiny  slit  in  the  eyeball  above  the  iris. 
But  this  lens  is  of  no  future  value.  In  its  stead,  the  physician  equips  the 
patient  with  strong  spectacles  to  restore  his  vision.  Occasionally  a  very 
nearsighted  person  who  has  had  a  cataract  removed  can ‘see  without 
glasses  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Modern  surgery  came  to  the  miner’s  aid.  He  is  back  at  work  in  the 
mines.  The  cataract  was  removed  from  his  right  eye  and  he  was  given 
a  pair  of  spectacles  equipped  with  an  adequately  powerful  lens  ground 
by  a  competent  optician. 

Mystery  to  Layman 

Few  not  directly  associated  with  vision  correcting  pursuits  under¬ 
stand  the  functions  of  opticians,  oculists,  ophthalmologists,  and  optom- 
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etrists.  The  layman  is  vaguely  aware  that  all  are  “eye  doctors  of  a  sort.” 
Where  one  stops  and  the  other  starts  often  is  a  mystery  to  him. 

An  optician  manufactures  and  fits  spectacles  in  accordance  with 
a  prescription  from  an  oculist.  It  is  his  duty  to  grind  first  quality  lenses 
and  mount  them  properly  on  the  patient’s  face. 

The  terms  oculist,  ophthalmologist,  and  eye  physician  are  synony¬ 
mous,  the  last  more  popular  in  lay  usage.  An  eye  physician  is  a  licensed 
doctor  of  medicine,  with  the  same  fundamental  training  as  the  family 
physician,  who  has  concentrated  his  efforts  on  eye  conditions.  He  has 
studied  the  human  eye  and  should  be  equipped  to  treat  and  operate  on 
eyes,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  prescribe  glasses  for  them. 

The  term  optometrist — derivation  of  two  Greek  words,  opt  (eye) 
and  metron  (measure) — is  applied  to  one  who  tests  eyes  as  to  their  need 
for  glasses.  As  the  word  indicates,  he  “measures  eyes.” 

There  was  a  pitiful  aspect  to  the  miner’s  case.  Instead  of  consulting 
a  physician  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  correction  and  restoration  of 
vision,  the  miner  took  the  advice  of  a  “friend”  and  sought  help  from  a 
practitioner  who  was  qualified  to  prescribe  glasses,  but  not  to  tinker 
with  what  was  at  first  believed  to  be  an  empty  socket. 

Eyeball  Still  There 

Examination  disclosed  that  the  fight  had  not  dislodged  the  eye,  but 
only  the  “vitreous,”  a  gelatinous  substance  which  fills  the  eyeball.  De¬ 
flated,  as  it  were,  the  eyeball  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  socket  and 
the  glass  eye  jammed  into  the  socket  in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  painful  sop 
to  the  miner’s  vanity.  That’s  why  he  carried  the  glass  eye  in  his  pocket 
when  there  was  no  necessity  to  put  on  a  “front.” 

The  shrunken  eyeball  was  removed  by  a  qualified  eye  surgeon  and 
the  miner  given  a  new  glass  eye.  He  came  to  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  a  social  liability ;  he  left,  an  industrial  asset. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  a  mouthful  of  medical  words.  Until  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  caused  thirty  per  cent  of  all  blindness  in  children 
admitted  to  schools  for  the  blind.  It  still  accounts  for  seven  out  of  every 
one  hundred  cases.  Mothers  need  no  introduction  to  it.  They  know  it, 
sometimes  erroneously,  as  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes.” 

It  is  an  infection,  usually  of  gonorrheal  origin,  transmitted  to  the 
baby  at  birth.  All  physicians  have  learned  to  take  no  chances  with  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  delivery  of  every  child  that  they  let  a  few 
drops  of  a  prophylactic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  trickle  into  the  baby’s 
eyes.  This  precaution  as  much  as  anything  acounts  for  the  wane  of 
blindness  due  to  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes.” 
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Not  Guesswork  Matter 

In  cases  where  this  precaution  is  not  taken  and  the  infant’s  eyes 
become  inflamed  and  emit  a  discharge,  mothers  may  treat  the  child 
successfully  for  a  “cold  in  the  eye.”  But  this  is  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
A  physician  can  lift  it  out  of  the  class  of  a  gamble  and,  where  he  finds 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  at  work,  obliterate  it  by  treatment. 

A  tragic  figure  is  the  cross-eyed  child.  But  not  all  of  the  jibes  of  his 
playmates  can  wound  him  more  than  the  parent  who  is  positive  “he’ll 
grow  out  of  it.”  Some  mothers  will  point  to  the  fact  that  the  child’s 
father  “grew  out  of  it.”  Perhaps  he  did.  But  the  chances  are  greater  that 
the  eye  which  was  turned  is  nearly  blind. 

Nature  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  cross-eyed  child  to  prevent  double 
vision  simply  by  suppressing  the  image  in  the  turned  eye.  Consequently 
that  eye  is  idle  and  does  not  develop  with  the  other.  As  time  goes  on, 
this  enforced  idleness  weakens  the  eye  muscles  just  as  the  leg  muscles 
are  weakened  by  idleness  due  to  confinement  in  bed.  The  longer  the  con¬ 
dition  is  allowed  to  persist,  the  longer  will  be  required  to  rehabilitate 
those  unused  muscles. 


Some  Menaces  Checked 

Legislative  bans  on  fireworks,  while  of  comparatively  recent  birth, 
have  been  a  healthy  deterrent  to  eye-perforating  injuries.  In  years  gone 
by,  no  hospital  was  worthy  of  the  name  which  did  not  have  at  least  one 
victim  of  Independence  Day  patriotism.  A  diligent  check  last  July 
Fourth  revealed  only  three  hospitalized  eye-victims  of  fireworks  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Air  rifles,  bean  shooters,  and  sling  shots  have  succeeded  fireworks 
as  a  menace  to  eyes.  Mothers  as  a  general  rule  offer  but  passive  objec¬ 
tion  to  these  seemingly  indispensable  toys  of  boyhood.  A  great  many  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  “toys”  is  a 
potential  instrument  of  total  blindness.  Nature  ofttimes  is  sympathetic. 
When  one  eye  is  blinded  by,  say,  a  “BB”  shot,  nature  may  cause  the  other 
to  sympathize,  with  total  blindness  the  price  of  a  mother’s  indulgence 
toward  a  childish  whim. 

Always  a  source  of  grave  concern,  particularly  in  industrial  districts, 
are  occupational  hazards  such  as  lime,  chemical  and  hot  metal  burns, 
steel  splinters  and  perforations.  These  can  be  prevented  by  a  simple 
precaution — wearing  goggles  of  approved  type. 

The  “handy  man”  in  the  shop  who  attempts  to  remove  a  piece  of 
emery  or  other  foreign  particle  with  a  tooth  pick  or  handkerchief  is  a 
menace.  By  his  crude  first  aid  he  often  unwittingly  introduces  infection. 
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Retina  Very  Sensitive 

The  retina  of  the  eye  is  the  “film”  upon  which  images  appear.  Like 
ordinary  camera  film,  it  is  sensitive,  not  only  to  light  but  to  mistreatment. 
Loosen  it  from  its  moorings,  wrinkle  it,  and  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  the 
eye  than  the  torn,  wrinkled  film  to  the  camera.  More  frequent  in  near¬ 
sighted  people  and  those  past  middle  life,  a  damaged  retina  also  may 
result  from  injury.  It  leads  to  loss  of  vision. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago,  a  detached  or  separated  retina  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  perpetual  blindness.  But  with  the  aid  of  high  frequency  elec¬ 
trical  current  and  small  platinum  pins  which  create  adhesions  between 
the  “film”  and  the  eyeball,  eye  surgeons  can  pierce  the  darkness  which 
blights  the  lives  of  half  the  damaged-retina  patients  brought  to  them. 

A  great  many  comforts  have  been  devised  for  the  blind  of  today. 
At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  children 
are  taught  to  write  Braille  and  to  read  with  their  fingers  rather  than  with 
their  eyes.  They  can  achieve  a  modicum  of  independence  by  learning  a 
trade.  A  few  blocks  away,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  they  can  practice  a  trade — weaving,  radio  repairing,  chair  caning, 
piano  tuning,  etc. — and  be  paid  for  it.  The  Department  of  Welfare  in 
Harrisburg  has  a  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  whose  object  is  to  fit  the 
blind  to  take  jobs.  And  there  is  the  “Seeing  Eye”  dog  that  does  every¬ 
thing  but  think  for  his  master. 

These  were  comforts  not  available  to  the  blind  of  a  generation  ago. 
Valuable  as  they  may  be,  they  are  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for  sightless 
eyes.  They  are  concrete  testimonials  to  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  COMMONPLACE  FACTOR^^ 

by 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter 

A  N  unusual  experience  may  unusually  affect  the  life  and  health 
an  individual;  but  human  beings  in  general  are  influenced  most 
by  commonplace  factors.”^ 

It  is  an  unusual  experience  to  be  blind,  and  the  life  and  health  of 
blind  persons  is  essentially  unusually  affected.  Ordinary  conditions  for 
seeing  and  the  causes  of  much  blindness  in  its  incipiency,  influence  great¬ 
ly  the  rank  and  file  of  human  beings.  Effort  directed  solely  in  behalf 
of  the  comparatively  small  group  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  persons 
can  at  most  only  serve  to  open  up  broader  avenues  for  their  social  and 
intellectual  development,  for  their  preparation  for  work  and  other  com¬ 
pensatory  measures.  It  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  commonplace  factors 
which  are  frustrating  and  warping  the  lives  of  human  beings  in  general 
and  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  keep  more  or  less  constant  the  unusually 
affected  group  known  as  “The  Blind.” 

How  are  commonplace  factors  to  be  identified,  popularized,  dressed 
up,  if  you  will — so  they  may  be  translated  into  the  spectacular,  unusual 
experiences  which  are  easily  recognized  and  generally  acknowledged 
to  bring  about  unusual  effects? 

Medical  and  allied  sciences  have  identified  many  of  the  factors  in 
question.  They  have  established  certain  facts  and  the  information  is 
available  to  everybody  who  desires  it : 

That  children  of  syphilitic  parents  may  become  blind  at  some  time 
in  their  lives. 

That  “90  per  cent  of  children  born  of  syphilitic  mothers  who  have 
had  four  or  five  months  of  adequate  treatment  before  their  confinement 
can  actually  be  guaranteed  to  be  normal.”^ 

That  any  new  born  infant  may  develop  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(Babies’  Sore  Eyes)  as  the  result  of  birth  canal  soilage  entering  the  eyes. 
That  it  is  a  disease  nearly  100  per  cent  preventable  and  curable. 

That  the  child  or  adult  who  gets  a  nice  clean  cut  in  one  eye,  which 
heals  quickly  with  almost  no  scar,  may  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  or  so 
lose  the  sight  of  the  second  eye. 

*Presented  at  the  Twenty^fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  February  1935. 

^  “Seeing  and  Human  Welfare,”  Matthew  Luckiesch,  D.Sc. 

’  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  Johns  Hopkins  Paper  presented  before  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1926. 
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That  the  child  with  a  “crossed  eye”  frequently  has  greatly  reduced 
vision  or  no  sight  in  that  eye.  That  the  condition  is  a  very  disturbing 
one  and  may  interrupt  educational  progress,  produce  a  tendency  to 
irregular  behavior  and  crime  and  may  contribute  materially  to  physical 
disabilities  resulting  from  accidents.  That  most  of  these  eyes  can  be 
made  straight  and  kept  seeing  if  the  child  is  taken  early,  at  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years,  or  even  up  to  six  years,  to  a  competent  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist. 

That  a  person  who  has  so-called  sharp  “neuralgic  pains”  centered  in 
an  eye,  who  sees  colored  rings  around  lights  and  speaks  dispassionately 
of  “not  seeing  so  good”  may  be  suffering  from  glaucoma,  a  disease  which, 
if  untreated,  almost  invariably  causes  blindness. 

That  light  is  just  as  necessary  to  seeing  as  eyes — no  light,  no  sight, 
regardless  of  how  perfect  the  seeing  mechanism  may  be. 

That  poor  light  and  glare  slow  up  seeing — that  good  light  is  a  mag¬ 
nifier  and  aids  seeing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  identifications  of  commonplace  factors 
which  influence  greatly  the  fate  and  fortune  of  human  beings.  They 
must  be  clothed  in  striking  garments  so  they  will  be  recognized  in  their 
actual  sinister  guise  and  handled  as  swiftly  and  effectively  as  the  spec¬ 
tacular  case  of  smallpox  or  typhoid  fever  which  breaks  out  down  the 
street. 

In  1907,  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  president  of  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  New  York  State, 
made  his  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  volume  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pages  included  a  section  of  twenty  pages  on  the  incidental 
topic  of  prevention  of  blindness  which  began  with  this  significant  re¬ 
mark :  “In  the  study  of  blindness  throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
as  elsewhere,  the  members  of  your  commission  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  fact  which  has  constantly  forced  itself  on  their  atten¬ 
tion  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  unnecessary  and  preventable.  The  State 
cited  scientific  authorities  for  the  statement  that  one-third  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  are  absolutely  preventable;  and  as  all  cases  of  eye  injury 
do  not  lead  to  blindness  it  may  safely  be  assured  that  a  still  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  eye  diseases  are  curable.” 

Great  social  movements  are  shaped  by  great  human  personalities. 
The  organized  movement  for  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States  had  its  beginning  in  humanitarian  feelings,  the  vision,  the  courage 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  several  truly  great  personalities — Dr.  Lucien 
Howe,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  the  Misses  Edith  and 
Winifred  Holt,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  and  a  few 
others.  Their  influence  is  immortal. 
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The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  that  pioneer  group.  It  has  translated  medical  facts  into  a  popular, 
fascinating  language  that  is  understood  and  accepted  by  the  lay  public. 
It  has  created  world-wide  interest  in  the  conservation  of  vision  and  its 
efforts  are  definitely  responsible  for  reducing  the  incidence  of  blindness 
from  certain  causes.  The  influence  has  carried  through  to  States  and 
counties,  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  set  up  which  include  in 
their  programs  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Pennsylvania  has 
its  Council  for  the  Blind  which  administers  such  a  program,  and  through 
its  cooperation  four  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  have  organized  departments  of  service  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

This  type  of  work  differs  considerably  from  other  social  services  in 
that  there  are  fewer  groups  devoting  themselves  to  it.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  highly  specialized  service  unsuitable  for  integration 
with  the  activities  of  health  and  social  agencies.  It  has  a  procedure 
technique,  in  its  approach  to  individual  and  community  problems,  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  health  and  social  workers,  but  there  are  special 
techniques  to  learn  and  apply  in  administering  any  complete  plan.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  prevention  worker  to  demonstrate  where  and  how  eye 
health  fits  into  those  general  programs  for  public  health  and  social 
welfare.  “But  it  is  so  drab — so  hopeless,”  you  say*  That  is  because  it 
is  so  little  understood.  To  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  doing 
prevention  of  blindness  work,  it  is  colorful  and  vital — as  spectacular  and 
as  lovely  as  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  or  as  cherry  blossoms  in  springtime. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  rather  commonplace  knowledge  that 
children  born  of  syphilitic  parents  may  at  some  time  become  blind. 
Dressing  up  of  this  fact  worked  out  so  well  that  it  found  a  home  in  the 
health  and  social  programs  of  a  certain  community  and  for  a  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  wreck  the  popularity  of  the  tuberculosis  movement  there. 

The  Blank  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  and  seven  children.  Mr. 
Blank  was  laid  up  with  a  sore  on  his  ankle  which  did  not  heal.  He 
hadn’t  been  able  to  work  for  several  months.  The  family  applied  for 
“poor  relief.”  They  had  poor  investigation,  so  poor,  that  Margaret,  a 
little  five  year  old  with  red  watery  eyes,  was  not  noticed  as  she  sought 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  and  hung  her  head.  Neither  was  Mike, 
who  was  referred  to  as  “not  sensible.” 

A  sister  came  home  from  school  one  day  with  a  note  stating  that  she 
had  impaired  vision  and  that  she  should  be  taken  to  the  family  doctor. 
The  oldest  sister,  by  the  way,  was  hospitalized  and  being  treated  for 
arthritis.  A  member  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  took  Helen, 
the  school  child  who  had  brought  the  note  about  her  eyes,  to  an  “eye 
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specialist”  in  the  town.  He  prescribed  glasses  but  failed  to  say  what 
should  be  done  about  the  “pale  optic  nerve  heads.”  Later,  Margaret- 
in-the-corner  was  taken  to  Wills  Hospital  by  a  lodge  brother  of  Mr. 
Blank,  because  he  said  she  ought  to  have  glasses  the  same  as  Helen. 
Another  matter  just  in  passing — Mrs.  Blank  had  lost  several  babies  in 
infancy ;  one  or  two  were  premature,  one  was  still-born. 

Well,  Margaret  saved  the  day,  or  rather  a  medical  social  eye  worker 
did.  She  was  able  to  interpret  the  doctor’s  diagnosis  and  to  explain  it 
simply,  directly,  and  spectacularly,  so  the  school  nurse  and  the  lodge 
brother  saw  the  relationship  between  Margaret’s  eye  condition  and  all 
the  other  things  that  had  happened  in  the  family.  The  Parent-Teacher 
Association  and  Women’s  Club  furnished  transportation  for  the  entire 
family  to  have  blood  Wassermanns  taken  and  thorough  physical  exam¬ 
inations,  including  eyes.  The  State  Department  of  Health  furnished 
medicine — local  doctors  administered  it  without  charge.  The  family 
continues  to  receive  treatment,  all  except  the  year-old  baby  who  was 
born  seven  months  after  the  mother  began  to  “doctor.”  He  is  a  fine 
healthy  specimen  who  will  never  present  the  problem  of  congenital 
syphilis. 

The  father  is  able  to  work  and  fortunately  has  a  job.  The  oldest 
daughter  has  married  and  is  regular  in  her  attendance  at  pre-natal  clinic. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  will  have  a  normal  baby.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  eyes  have  cleared  nicely.  She  is  in  school.  The  school  board 
has  furnished  her  with  large  print  books,  a  reading  light  and  other 
special  equipment  which  will  protect  her  remaining  sight  and  give  her 
a  chance  for  education. 

Helen  is  blind.  She  wonders  why  the  “Welfare  didn’t  come  sooner.” 
There  isn’t  an  eye  in  that  community  now  which  escapes  the  nurses’ 
scrutiny.  For  that  matter,  the  “lodge  brother”  is  pretty  much  in  evidence 
if  he  sees  a  chance  to  help  in  transporting  aflflicted  persons  to  a  city  clinic. 
Doctors  who  have  contributed  so  much  of  their  time  in  treating  the 
Blank  family  and  many  others  who  have  been  identified  because  of  them, 
are  asking  for  a  venereal  disease  clinic  to  serve  that  end  of  the  county. 
School  teachers  are  reporting  children  who  need  special  equipment  and 
they  point  with  pride  to  the  honest  promotions  they  have  had  this  year 
because  so  and  so  “had  his  eyes  fixed.” 

Childbirth  is  rather  a  common  thing,  but  few  mothers  know  that 
“babies’  sore  eyes”  is  dangerous  and  that  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  blindness.  So  they  cannot  be  expected  to  ask  the  doctor  who 
attends  them  to  use  the  prophylactic  “medicine”  which  prevents  the  in¬ 
fection.  It’s  a  shocking  thing  when  a  pair  of  sightless  baby  eyes  rise 
up  to  remind  us  of  our  human  weakness  in  requiring  something  spectac- 
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ular  to  jog  us  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibility.  More  shocking  when 
those  dull  eyes  are  lifted  inquiringly  to  a  great  State  Department  which 
unthinkingly  or  in  ignorance  protests  legal  measures  which  might  be 
enacted  to  secure  for  these  little  ones  their  God-given  right  to  see. 

Six  months  ago,  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania  a  baby  was  born — 
a  baby  with  perfect  eyes — bright  and  sparkling  they  were.  No  “drops” 
were  used.  When  the  little  fellow  was  two  days  old,  his  eyes  became 
reddened  and  pus  oozed  between  the  lids.  The  grandmother  was  given 
some  medicine  and  told  how  to  use  it.  The  eyes  became  worse.  After 
a  week,  the  baby  was  taken  to  an  ophthalmologist  who  said  one  eye  was 
blind — there  might  be  a  little  sight  in  the  other.  He  said  further  that  it 
was  all  unnecessary.  Later,  the  nurse  in  that  community  saw  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  procedure  in  such  cases.  Two  months  ago,  in  the  same 
locality,  another  baby  was  born  and  another  pair  of  eyes  became  sore — 
the  same  kind  of  infection.  The  baby  was  taken  immediately  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  which  is  equipped  to  care  properly  for  just  such  cases.  That  baby 
kept  his  shining  eyes.  He  sees  with  them  and  wholly. 

A  record  of  more  than  1,500  fatal  eye  injuries,  20  per  cent  of  which 
represent  persons  whose  blindness  has  been  diagnosed  by  doctors  as 
sympathetic  ophthalmia,  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Council 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  mute  evidence  that  some  dressing  up  of  this  fact 
must  be  done  if  industries,  plant  physicians,  clinic  nurses,  and  social 
workers  are  going  to  recognize  it  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  fol¬ 
lowing  through  to  adequate  care  and  treatment  every  perforating  eye 
injury  that  comes  to  their  attention. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  fine  boy,  eleven  years  old,  was  playing 
with  a  hoop.  Something  happened.  He  fell  on  it  and  a  splinter  punc¬ 
tured  his  eye.  It  was  spectacular  then  and  a  neighbor  rushed  him  to  a 
doctor  whose  experience  in  eye  work  was  greatly  limited.  The  wound 
healed ;  the  eye  became  shrunken,  soft,  and  it  was  sightless.  The  acci¬ 
dent  was  forgotten.  The  redness  and  dimming  of  vision  which  occurred 
in  the  second  eye  six  months  later  were  not  recognized  as  uncommon 
factors  until  it  was  too  late.  He  is  going  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  He 
will  be  educated;  his  life  may  be  full,  useful  and  happy.  But  as  his 
parents  and  philanthropic  citizens  take  him  from  doctor  to  doctor  now, 
he  says :  “Gee  it  would  be  swell  to  see  something  again !” 

Health  and  social  agencies  must  know,  parents  must  know,  the 
public  must  know  and  must  feel  the  tragic  termination  of  accidents 
of  this  sort  and  they  must  work  together  swiftly  so  that  the  injured 
one  may  have  the  most  expert  ocular  care.  Let  a  community  experience 
the  romance  of  having  a  part  in  saving  a  child’s  sight  and  the  safety  of 
other  children  in  that  neighborhood  is  pretty  nearly  guaranteed. 
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Another  identification  of  a  commonplace  experience — that  of  neu¬ 
ralgic  pains  centered  in  an  eye,  colored  rings  around  lights  and  dimness 
of  vision.  “Goodness  knows  the  pain  is  enough  to  make  you  lose  your 
sight;  the  colored  rings  don’t  mean  anything,”  Mrs.  Smith  says.  She 
is  doctoring  for  her  kidneys.  Someone  suggested  that  she  see  an  eye 
doctor.  She  will  later  on,  perhaps,  when  it’s  convenient.  Then,  the 
other  eye  begins  to  make  life  miserable.  She  doesn’t  see  well  after 
the  sun  goes  down  and  she  slips  and  falls  on  the  cellar  stairs — breaks 
a  hip — so,  by  the  time  she  finds  her  way  to  an  eye  doctor,  there  isn’t 
much  hope.  I  happened  upon  a  report  on  Mrs.  Smith’s  eye  condition 
the  other  day.  She  has  made  application  for  a  pension  for  the  blind. 
Her  diagnosis  was  glaucoma.  There  are  nearly  two  thousand  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smiths  who  have  applied  for  a  pension  because  they  have  glaucoma. 
Too  many.  They’re  spectacular  now.  The  public  is  stirred  up  about 
,  them,  gives  them  a  pension — not  much  in  return  for  sight.  The  spec- 
I  ialized  agents  must  get  together  with  the  ophthalmologists  and  the 
neuralgia  and  colored  rings  and  the  first  dimming  of  sight — common- 
;  place  factors  at  first — must  be  dressed  up  so  they  stand  out  like  a  piece 
I  of  fine  tapestry  when  the  health  or  social  worker  goes  into  a  home  where 
they  are  present  or  when  the  family  doctor  is  called  to  treat  a  kidney 
1  condition. 

Finally,  let  us  bring  into  the  light  this  ordinary  and  uninteresting 
1  factor  of  crossed  eyes.  Nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  get  excited  about, 
i  “Too  bad — he  would  be  a  nice  looking  boy  if  it  weren’t  for  his  eyes.  Do 
you  know  it’s  bad  luck  to  meet  a  cock-eyed  person?  I  would  cross  the 
street  before  I  would  face  one.” 

Boys  and  girls  sufifer  greatly  through  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  their 
merciless  playmates.  They  have  imperfect  vision — often  very  disturbing 
i  vision.  Frequently  bad  cases  of  social  adjustment  result  from  crossed 
j  eyes.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  two  straight  seeing  eyes,  if  science  can 
make  them  so. 

ij 

i;  There  is  cause  to  fear  that  science  alone  will  not  solve  the  crossed 
eye  problem  for  boys  and  girls  until  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it  than 
is  being  demonstrated  now.  It  is  time  to  bring  in  the  specialized  service, 
time  to  “dress  up”  the  crossed  eyes  and  popularize  them  so  that  all  child 
caring  agencies  will  want  to  add  the  one  cubit  which  may  be  lacking  in 
rounding  out  the  physical  fitness  of  their  young  hopefuls. 

We  may  almost  sit  back  and  fold  our  hands  on  the  matter  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  in  relation  to  comfortable  vision.  The  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  have  clothed  this  commonplace  factor  in  a  strikingly 
beautiful  costume  and  they  are  offering  us  more  and  better  artificial 
light  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  It  remains  for  the  specialized  sight  con- 
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servation  worker  to  fashion  stylish  garments  for  natural  light  which 
will  attract  the  reading  public  and  focus  its  attention  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  enough  properly  diffused  sun-light. 

The  functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  organizations  go  beyond 
the  actual  selling  of  prevention  of  blindess  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
health  and  social  welfare  programs,  of  industrial  programs  for  academic 
education.  They  must  seek  to  correlate  those  services  so  that  there  is 
no  lapse  between  medical  treatment  and  social  therapy,  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  vocational  guidance  and  the  industrial  or  professional  family 
who  is  to  employ  human  beings  in  gainful  occupations. 

I  think  Helen  Keller  has  defined  beautifully  the  difference  between 
what  may  sometime  seem  spectacular  work  for  the  blind  and  the  routine 
handling  of  commonplace  factors  which  so  often  impair  sight,  when  she 
says : 

“Of  course,  better  work  for  the  blind  is  going  forward  all  over  the 
country  to  lighten  the  burden  of  darkness,  but  however  merry  our  blind 
children,  however  brave  and  self-reliant  our  blind  men  and  women, 
could  the  utmost  dreams  of  education  for  the  sightless  be  realized,  the 
dark  is  still  the  dark  and  blindness  an  irremediable  calamity.  Therefore, 
I  say  let  us  check  this  dread  disease  and  danger.  If  a  tenth  of  the  money 
we  now  spend  to  support  unnecessary  blindness  were  spent  to  prevent  it, 
society  would  be  the  gainer  in  terms  of  cold  economy,  not  to  mention 
consideration  of  happiness  and  humanity.” 
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;  SECOND  WILKES-BARRE  INSTITUTE 

on  the 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 

I 

I 

I  February  10,  1938 


^  VVZE  are  indebted  to  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  of  the  Association’s 
i  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  for  the  facts  underlying  the  following  inter- 

j  esting  account.  An  all-day  institute  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  held 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  headquarters  was  participated  in  by  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  former  Medical  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  speaking  on  “Some  Common  Fallacies  in 
Regard  to  eyes”;  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  for  the  National 
I  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  spoke  on  “Statistical  Guide 
I  Posts  in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Movement” ;  Dr.  Lewis  T.  Buck- 
man,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch, 
whose  subject  was  “Cataracts  and  Glaucoma”;  and  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Con- 
nole,  also  a  member  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  Advisory  Council,  who 
spoke  on  “Eye  Diseases  Prevalent  in  Egypt.”  In  Dr.  Connole’s  address 
he  not  only  told  about  his  recent  trip  to  the  International  Ophthalmolo- 
gical  Meeting  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  but  showed  pictures  pertaining  to  the 
trip.  Miss  Campbell  opened  the  institute,  presenting  for  her  topic  “The 
Organization  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Sight-Saving  Class.” 

The  material  given  by  each  speaker  was  very  comprehensive  and 
interesting.  In  view  of  the  present  epidemic  of  measles  in  Pennsylvania, 

I  Dr.  Royer’s  talk  was  particularly  pertinent.  It  provoked  considerable 
discussion  from  the  floor.  Dr.  Royer  explained  the  fallacy  concerning 
measles  by  the  procedure  followed  in  days  gone  by  in  keeping  a  child 
thus  afflicted  in  a  darkened,  unventilated  room.  The  reason  given  for 
this  procedure  was  “to  save  the  eyes.”  Dr.  Royer  explained  in  detail 
that  this  method  undoubtedly  has  caused  many  cases  of  poor  eyesight 
and  even  some  blindness,  since  a  dark  room  is  the  best  place  possible 
for  the  development  of  the  bacteria  which  cause  eye  troubles.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  point  further.  Dr.  Royer  pointed  out  how  a  bacteriologist 
handles  a  culture  containing  bacteria.  As  soon  as  the  germ  is  inoculated 
into  a  nutrient  media  to  form  a  culture,  it  is  immediately  placed  in  a  dark 
place.  Darkness  helps  the  development  of  micro-organisms.  Dr.  Royer 
explained  further  that  this  same  condition  is  true  when  a  child  ill  with 
the  measles  is  kept  in  a  dark  room.  The  mucus  and  bacteria  which 
comes  from  his  mouth  is  naturally  bound  to  reach  his  eyes  in  some 
quantity.  Thus  when  a  child  is  kept  in  darkness  during  his  illness,  the 
bacteria  have  a  chance  to  develop. 
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Dr.  Royer  recommended  that  the  sick  room  be  kept  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated,  and  that  the  eyes  be  kept  clean  by  antiseptic  means  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  child’s  bed  should  be  placed  so  he  or  she  will  be  out  of 
the  direct  light  and  so  suffer  no  eyestrain  in  that  manner.  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  procedure,  every  child  has  a  good  chance  of  recovering  with 
unimpaired  vision. 

Another  point  emphasized  by  Dr.  Royer  is  the  habit  practised  by 
many  parents  in  placing  a  toy  a  short  distance  in  front  of  babies  so  they 
can  be  entertained.  Since  a  child  cannot  focus  its  eyes  when  very  young, 
this  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  eyes  to  concentrate  and  develop  an  eye 
condition  which  later  in  life  may  cause  trouble.  This  does  not  mean 
that  children  should  not  have  toys,  but  does  mean  that  precaution  should 
be  used  in  how  such  toys  are  handled. 

In  preparing  for  the  institute,  invitations  were  sent  to  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  nurses,  which  included  all  those  doing  any  type  of  public 
health  work ;  and  a  program  and  letter  were  sent  to  every  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  county,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  various  public  and 
private  agencies  employing  nurses.  The  response  to  the  invitation  was 
very  encouraging,  as  eighty-nine  public  health  nurses  attended,  repre¬ 
senting  upwards  of  a  score  of  organizations.  Further  publicity  was 
given  the  institute  by  the  publication  of  seven  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers  at  intervals  six  days  prior  to  the  sched¬ 
uled  meetings. 
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Francis  Anthony  Keating 


'  I  'HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  gratefully  ded- 
icated  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Anthony 
Keating,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  its  Pittsburgh  Branch. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Francis  A.  Keating,  May  8,  1938,  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  work  for  the  prevention  and  conquest  of  blindness  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  to  many  other  philanthropic  activities  in  which  he 
was  vitally  interested.  Mr.  Keating’s  excellent  judgment  and  wide 
experience  in  business  affairs  made  him  much  more  than  a  safe  guide 
to  the  Editor  of  THE  SEER  in  the  latter’s  capacity  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch;  and  his  personal  advice  and 
counsel  were  always  sought  and  followed  faithfully.  (See  page  8). 

'  I  ^HE  SEER  sees  in  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  April  23,  1938,  a  growing  sense  of  corporate  solidarity 
on  the  part  of  the  Association.  In  proportion  as  this  sense  of  corporate 
solidarity  is  strengthened  in  support  of,  and  without  infringement  upon, 
Branch  privileges  and  interests,  the  vital  objectives  of  the  Association  will 
be  attained. 

An  “outward  and  visible  sign”  of  this  growing  corporate  sense  is 
seen  in  the  adoption  of  an  official  banner  presented  the  Association  by  its 
Lancaster  County  Branch. 

The  naming  of  a  special  committee  to  study  the  question  of  a  more 
descriptive  name  than  that  which  the  Association  now  enjoys  is  another 
evidence  that  the  corporate  body  is  strug'gling  toward  a  clearer  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  real  purposes. 

Again,  the  contents  of  this  issue  of  THE  SEER  are  definite  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Association  generally  to  make  its  bulletin 
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a  fuller  and  better  expression  both  of  the  professional  objectives  and 
of  local  Branch  activities. 

The  appointment  of  a  staff  Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
coordinate  and  correlate  existing  prevention  activities  within  the 
Branches  and  to  initiate  these  activities  within  other  areas  of  the  State, 
tends  more  strongly  than  any  other  factor  toward  a  sense  of  oneness 
within  the  Association. 

Further  concrete  evidence  of  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  parent 
organization  to  the  blind  people  of  the  State,  through  cooperation  with 
the  several  Branches,  is  evidenced  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  on  “Standardization  of  Sales,”  which  report  appears 
on  page  20  of  this  issue. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  special 
committee  to  secure  an  increased  appropriation  from  the  State  and  to 
prepare  a  suitable  budget  for  this  purpose  for  presentation  to  the  October 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  promises  more  concerted  action 
than  heretofore,  on  the  part  of  the  several  Branches  in  the  Association’s 
appeal  for  State  funds. 

The  seer  sees  with  regret  the  retirement  of  the  Association’s  Beaver 
County  Branch  and  the  return  of  its  Charter  of  service  to  the 
parent  organization.  Every  effort,  however,  will  be  made  to  keep  alive 
every  possible  service  to  the  blind  people  of  this  area  until  such  time  as 
regular  service  may  be  restored.  As  a  sort  of  offset  to  this  distressing 
situation  comes  the  definite  expectation  that  a  new  Branch  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  already  authorized  by  the  local  Community  Chest,  will  be  estab-  I 
lished  in  Erie  within  the  very  near  future.  The  advent  of  three,  if  not 
four,  new  Eye-Medical  workers  in  connection  with  as  many  Branches 
of  the  Association  marks  a  distinctly  professional  advance  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  standards  and  personnel.  On  the  whole,  THE  SEER  sees 
in  the  activities  of  the  Association,  a  distinct  forward  movement  toward 
a  greater  and  more  efficient  service. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  wishes  to  announce  that 
after  several  months  of  diligent  search  for  a  man  to  supervise  the 
state-wide  prevention  program.  Dr.  Alexander  van  Beyer  has  been 
chosen.  He  assumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
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ness  Department  on  April  the  first;  and  during  the  month  of  April,  he 
attended  the  Institute  on  Eye  Health  held  in  New  York  City  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


Dr.  Alexander  van  Beyer 


Dr.  van  Beyer  brings  to  the  Association  a  broad  background  in  the 
:  field  of  public  health.  After  receiving  his  medical  and  public  health 
!  training  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  taking  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  London,  he  was  attached  to  various  health  commissions, 
did  work  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  then 
I  returning  to  the  United  States,  was  employed  by  the  Department  of 

I  • 

Agriculture,  and  as  a  Research  Associate  with  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  in  New  York. 

Dr.  van  Beyer’s  education  and  wide  acquaintance  in  professional 
and  health  circles  fit  him  particularly  well  for  the  directorship  of  the 
i  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department.  In  this  capacity  he  will  exercise 
?  general  supervision  over  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  medical  eye  workers 
i  connected  with  as  many  Branches  of  the  Association,  and  will  assist 
!  constructively  in  the  building  up  of  prevention  work  in  areas  through¬ 
out  the  State  not  yet  covered  by  the  Association.  Especially  will  Dr. 
van  Beyer  cooperate  with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  with  health 
and  social  agencies  generally,  in  initiating  and  urging  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  for  prevention  of  needless  blindness  and  conservation  of  eyesight. 
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FRANCIS  ANTHONY  KEATING 


Francis  ANTHONY  KEATING,  who  died  at  his  home,  5131  Pem¬ 
broke  Place,  on  May  the  eighth,  was  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  most  prom¬ 
inent  business  leaders. 

Mr.  Keating  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  December  30,  1872,  son  of 
the  late  councilman  Anthony  Erancis  and  Emily  Alice  Toner  Keating. 
He  attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School,  Duquesne  University, 
and  Eordham  University. 

In  1891,  Mr.  Keating  entered  the  employment  of  the  Grogan  Com- 

i 

pany.  In  1903,  he  was  made  a  partner,  and  in  1913,  its  president,  serving 
in  this  capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Keating  married  Emma  Rowland,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1898,  and 
they  had  four  sons  and  nine  daughters,  two  of  the  latter  dying  in  early 
childhood. 

Mr.  Keating’s  responsibilities  as  head  of  the  Grogan  Company  were 
sufficient  to  keep  him  constantly  occupied,  but  he  took  time  from  a 
busy  life  to  help  those  less  fortunate.  He  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
city  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  His  genial  nature  and  idealism  have 
endeared  him  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  His  keen  interest  in  every¬ 
body  and  everything  has  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  community. 

Eor  many  years,  Mr.  Keating  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  its  Pittsburgh  Branch.  His  outstanding  work  and  untiring 
efforts  in  the  interests  of  blind  people  will  keep  his  name  forever  a 
blessed  memory.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Director  and  Vice  President  of  the  Community  Eund  of  Allegheny 
County,  Director  of  the  Shadyside  and  the  Tuberculosis  Hospitals,  and 
Director  and  Vice  President  *of  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Among  other 
affiliations,  Mr.  Keating  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust  Company  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank. 

His  was  a  life  well  spent  and  this  world  is  a  finer  place  for  his 
having  been  here.  We  know  of  no  more  fitting  conclusion  to  this  brief 
tribute  than  the-familiar  words  of  John  Ellerton — 

Now  the  laborer’s  task  is  o’er ; 

Now  the  battle  day  is  past ; 

Now  upon  the  farther  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 

Lather  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 
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T  N  any  consideration  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  congenital  and 
^  acquired  syphilis  are  at  once  apparent  as  major  causes  of  partial  and 
complete  loss  of  sight.  The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  syphilis 
problem,  how  syphilis  may  affect  the  eye,  and  the  need  for  including 
the  prevention  of  syphilis  in  any  complete  program  directed  toward  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

For  many  years  the  control  of  syphilis  has  been  hampered  by  a  false 
barrier  of  shame  and  ignorance  and,  because  of  this  shame,  secrecy 
and  neglect.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  public  has  begun  to 
learn  the  facts  about  this  plague  and  to  become  aroused,  demanding 
that  it  be  fought  and  conquered.  The  task  of  combating  this  false  shame 
will  be  lessened  as  people  come  to  realize  that  fully  one-half  of  those 
suffering  from  syphilis  have  been  innocently  infected  and  that  many 
cases,  especially  of  ocular  syphilis,  come  from  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
pipes,  cigarettes,  drinking  cups,  through  kissing,  or  even  through  the 
casual  contact  of  shaking  hands  with  an  infected  person  and  then  rubbing 
the  eyes.  The  disease  may  be  acquired  while  receiving  service  from  in¬ 
fected  barbers,  nurse-maids,  beauty  parlor  operators,  etc.  When  it  is 
appreciated  that  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  problem  has  its  source  in 
organized  prostitution  and  that  much  syphilis  is  acquired  innocently 
through  casual  contacts,  marriage,  or  congenitally,  there  will  be  no 
moral  stigma  attached  to  the  disease  than  to  measles,  whooping  cough, 
or  scarlet  fever.  Only  the  failure  to  care  for  these  cases  will  be  stig¬ 
matized.  ,  When  these  facts  are  understood  we  shall  be  well  on  the  way 
to  reducing  the  tremendous  tax  cost  for  caring  for  the  human  wrecks, 
delinquents,  criminals,  mental  incompetents,  and  dependents  whose 
conditions  result,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  syphilis.  Dr.  John  Stokes 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  says  that  syphilis  costs  five  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  extent  and  seriousness  of  this  plague  is  at  once  impressive 
when  we  understand  that  it  is  twice  as  prevalent  as  tuberculosis,  four 
times  as  prevalent  as  diphtheria,  and  six  times  as  prevalent  as  typhoid. 
Often  called  the  “Great  Deceiver”  or  “Great  Imitator”  because  it  sim¬ 
ulates  so  many  other  disease  manifestations,  it  is  insidious ;  ten,  fifteen, 
or  tw'enty  years  after  it  marks  its  victim,  it  produces  insanity,  blindness, 
heart  disease,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  many  other  dread  maladies.  It  is 
responsible  for  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  children  born  blind,  and  for 
at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  all  blindness  in  the  United  States  today,  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  last 
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year  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  State  institutions  for  the  insane, 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-seven  million  dollars,  were  due  to  paresis  (syphiletic 
involvement  of  the  nervous  system)  and  one  in  every  eight  deaths  to 
heart  disease  can  be  accounted  for  by  syphilis.  It  is  the  leading  death 
cause  among  communicable  diseases  in  the  United  States  today,  with  a 
death  toll  of  one  hundred  thousand  lives  each  year.  Recent  figures 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  indicate  that,  based  on 
blood  tests  over  a  wide  variety  of  social  groups,  nearly  fifteen  million 
men,  women,  and  children  have  syphilis.  Other  authorities,  by  different 
methods,  arrive  at  even  higfher  figures. 

While  syphilis  is  a  very  old  disease,  little  was  actually  known  of  its 
cause  for  nearly  five  centuries  until,  in  1905,  Schaudinn  and  Hoffman 
identified  the  organism  known  as  Spirochaeta  pallida.  The  disease  has 
a  definite  natural  history  and  develops  in  three  stages — the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary.  These  are  sometime  referred  to  as  ‘Tarly”  and 
'"‘latent.”  The  organism  is  acquired  through  a  break  in  the  skin  or 
through  the  mucous  membranes.  Once  it  has  entered  it  multiplies 
rapidly  and  is  transmitted  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  may 
destroy  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  general  infection  of  the  system  a 
primary  manifestation  known  as  a  chancre  appears  at  the  site  of  inocula¬ 
tion.  This  initial  sore  usually  develops  as  a  small  red  rash  or  pimple  or 
blister  and  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  quarter,  or  may  remain  as  no  more 
than  an  innocent  looking  blister  or  pimple.  It  may  not  be  taken  seriously, 
or  may  escape  notice  altogether.  It  is  ordinarily  painless,  but  whether 
small  or  large,  the  chancre  is  equally  dangerous.  During  this  period, 
the  disease  is  highly  communicable ;  the  sore  is  infected  with  millions  of 
spirochaetes,  and  persons  coming  in  actual  contact  almost  certainly 
become  infected.  Although  syphilis  is  most  often  acquired  through 
sex  relations,  in  this  stage  it  is  easily  transmissible  in  many  other  ways, 
and  is  of  especial  danger  as  the  cause  of  ocular  infection,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are  so  frequently  rubbed  with  fingers,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  or  gloves.  Most  persons  who  develop  such  ocular  lesions  are 
innocently  infected.  One  of  the  common  sources  of  infection  is  a  diseased 
mouth.  In  one  city,  a  health  officer  recently  discovered  twenty-three 
cases  among  high  school  students  which  had  developed  after  a  party  at 
which  kissing  games  were  played.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  syphilis 
be  diagnosed  as  early  as  possible  during  the  primary  stage,  for  the 
earlier  treatment  is  begun,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  cure  and  the 
chances  of  preventing  further  transmission,  since  patients  under  treat¬ 
ment  are  rendered  non-infections  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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After  a  quiet  period,  the  second  stage  of  syphilis  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  usually  from  six  to  ten  weeks  later.  This  stage  is  ushered  in  by 
the  appearance  of  local  foci  of  irritation  characterized  by  skin  eruptions 
on  the  body.  These  eruptions  are  often  accompanied  by  mucous  patches 
or  sores  in  the  mouth  and  are  highly  infectious,  and  the  patient  may 
infect  others  through  kissing.  Frequently  these  manifestations  are  so 
mild  as  to  be  mistaken  for  innocent  occurrences  or  overlooked  entirely ; 
or  they  may  so  closely  resemble  other  skin  troubles  that  unless  a  Wasser- 
mann  or  similar  blood  test  is  made  even  the  physician  may  be  deceived. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  frequently  refer  to  syphilis  as  the  “Great 
Imitator.” 

Again  after  a  quiet  period  which  may  last  for  many  years  with  only 
occasional  disturbances  such  as  skin  eruptions,  mouth  sores,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  being  “under  the  weather,”  the  organism,  instead  of 
acting  systemically,  becomes  localized  in  deep  as  well  as  superficial 
structures,  causing  what  is  known  as  tertiary  lesions.  It  is  in  the  tertiary 
stage  that  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  and  the  nervous  system,  including 
the  brain,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  spinal  cord,  are  affected.  Syphilis  of 
the  nervous  system  may  attack  the  brain,  the  eyes,  or  the  spinal  cord, 
or  all  three.  When  the  disease  has  progressed  far  enough  to  affect  the 
nervous  system  it  is  especially  dangerous,  since  the  nerve  cells,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  other  tissues  of  the  body,  when  once  destroyed  are  never  replaced. 
In  this  stage  all  that  can  be  expected  from  treatment  is  the  slowing 
up  or  arresting  of  the  destruction.  Brain  involvement  causes  progres¬ 
sive  mental  deterioration  resulting  in  the  end  in  paresis,  or  the  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  As  we  have  seen,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of 
all  insanity  in  the  United  States  is  caused  by  syphilis. 

In  congenital  syphilis  of  babies  and  young  children,  interstitial 
keratitis  and  chorioretinitis  are  very  frequently  found.  Of  all  persons 
receiving  medical  care  because  of  congenital  syphilis,  sixty-three  per 
cent  have,  or  have  had,  interstitial  keratitis,  and  of  these  less  than  half 
recover  useful  vision.  This  keratitis  usually  appears  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  first  discovered  as  late 
as  thirty  years ;  it  is  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  not  manifest  itself  until  many  years  after  birth  when,  out  of  an 
absolutely  clear  sky,  or  as  a  result  of  grippe,  a  severe  chill,  or  pregnancy, 
it  makes  its  appearance. 

The  tragedy  of  congenital  syphilis  is  that  it  is  preventable  and  that, 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  more  than  sixty  thousand  children  are  born  in  the 
United  States  with  this  dread  heritage.  Syphilis  will  be  wiped  out  only 
when  expectant  mothers  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their  physicians 
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and  insist  on  blood  tests  being  made  so  that,  if  infected,  they  may  receive 
early  protective  treatment.  In  order  to  make  certain  of  preventing  con¬ 
genital  syphilis  both  parents  should  be  examined.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  states  have  passed  laws  requiring  Wassermann  tests  before 
marriage,  and  that  some  states  have  recently  enacted  laws  making  these 
tests  mandatory  for  all  expectant  mothers. 

We  have  previously  noted  that  acquired  syphilis  of  the  eye  is  usually 
transmitted  through  kissing  and  by  contact  with  articles  soiled  by  syph- 
iletic  secretions.  Dr.  Stokes  reports  that  thirty  per  cent  of  patients 
with  early  syphilis  show  eye  involvements,  usually  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina.  These  affections  are  ordinarily  undiscovered  unless  routine 
examinations  of  the  fundus  are  made,  since  many  of  the  involvements  are 
'  not  realized  by  the  patient. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  acquired  S3^philis,  syphiletic  iritis  is  fre¬ 
quent.  It  usually  appears  during  the  first  year  after  infection  and  in 
one  eye,  although  the  other  eye  may  soon  be  attacked.  Thirty  to  forty 
per  cent  of  iritis  is  of  syphiletic  origin  and  it  constitutes  seventy-four  per 
cent  of  the  total  eye  complications  of  early  syphilis.  Interstitial  kera¬ 
titis  rarely  occurs  during  the  secondary  stage. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  this  article  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
eye  conditions  in  which  acquired  syphilis  may  play  a  part.  The  organ¬ 
isms  may  be  acquired  through  external  contact,  be  carried  through  the 
blood  stream,  and  then  produce  lesions  in  any  of  the  structures  of  the 
eye,  especially  in  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid.  Early  and 
continued  treatment  of  any  syphiletic  manifestation  diminishes  the 
number  of  visual  defects  and  may  completely  restore  the  eye  to  a  normal 
condition. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
national  syphilis  problem  and  the  obvious  relationship  between  the 
conquest  of  syphilis  and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is, 
therefore,  initiating  a  policy  of  active  cooperation  with  the  many  agencies 
concerned  and  is  preparing  a  definite  program  which  should  materially 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  syphiletic  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  program  has 
already  been  started  in  Philadelphia  by  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter, 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  Wills  Eye  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  will  get  under  way  in  the  very  near  future  in  those  Branches 
having  trained  prevention  of  blindness  workers. 
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REVIVAL  OF  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

"PLACEMENT  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  progressing  favorably  in  spite 
of  general  business  conditions.  Since  factory  employment  has  de¬ 
creased  throughout  the  State,  attention  has  been  centered  on  stands 
in  hospitals  and  office  buildings,  as  well  as  those  in  city,  county,  state, 
and  Federal  buildings. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  opened  several  successful  stands  since  January  1, 
and  other  permits  are  pending.  The  Council  was  fortunate  in  securing 
three  permits  for  stands  in  state  office  buildings  in  Harrisburg,  and  also 
recently  opened  a  stand  in  the  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Federal  Legislation,  and  permits 
are  being  obtained  as  rapidly  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  financing 
them.  Because  of  the  state-wide  placement  program  the  Council  is 
conducting  and  the  necessity  for  providing  proper  supervision  for  their 
stands  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  they  have  employed  an  extra  man 
to  devote  his  time  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Six  stand  permits  have  Teen  obtained  in  Pittsburgh  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  two  of  which  have  already  been  opened  for  business.  One 
of  these  is  our  first  hospital  stand,  located  in  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
at  Leech  Farm.  The  other  is  in  a  down-town  office  building.  Both 
stands  are  doing  remarkably  well ;  but  the  hospital  stand  is  particularly 
gratifying.  Of  the  other  four  permits,  two  are  to  be  located  in  police 
stations,  one  in  an  office  building,  and  one  in  the  distributing  plant  of 
the  Pepsi  Cola  Corporation,  where  the  space  given  will  permit  the 
operator  to  sell  to  street  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  plant  employees.  .This 
stand  should  be  profitable  as  the  building  is  located  in  an  industrial  center. 
The  stand  to  be  located  in  the  Central  Police  Station  is  to  give  twenty- 
four  hour  service  and  will,  therefore,  furnish  employment  for  four  men. 
The  other  police  station  stand  will  be  located  in  the  Traffic  Court  Build¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  possible  that  two  men  will  be  employed  here. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  objections  voiced  by  some  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  employment  of  handicapped  people : 

“Permit  me  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  section  of  the  Law,  and 
there  is  no  regulation  by  the  Board  which  in  any  way  prohibits  or 
restricts  employment  of  people  who  are  so  handicapped.  I  am 
further  advised  by  the  Conference  Insurance  Companies  that  they 
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have  no  rule  or  regulation  imposing  any  such  restriction.  They  do 
not  and  never  have  objected  to  the  employment  of  people  so  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  insurance  rate  on  people  so  handicapped  is  the  same 
as  it  is  for  people  fully  endowed  with  their  faculties. 

“May  I  not  further  advise  you  that  under  the  new  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law,  effective  January  1,  1938,  there  is  provided  what 
is  known  as  the  ‘Second  Injury  Fund,’  set  up  under  Section  306  (g) 
of  the  Law.  The  language  of  306  (g)  is  unfortunately  not  as  clear 
as  it  might  be,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  covers  every  man 
who  has  lost  the 'complete  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes  or  suffers  indus¬ 
trial  loss  of  vision  of  one  or  both  eyes.  In  the  event  that  a  person 
so  handicapped  suffers  a  further  injury,  of  any  kind,  which  results 
in  death,  all  of  the  compensation  for  the  death  comes  out  of  the 
‘Second  Injury  Fund’;  no  part  is  paid  by  the  employer. 

“If  the  second  injury  is  of  a  comparative  minor  nature,  resulting 
in  partial  disability,  it  is  paid  by  the  employer,  and  if  it  be  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  resulting  in  total  disability,  a  part  is  paid  by  the 
employer,  but  the  major  part  is  paid  by  the  ‘Second  Injury  Fund.’ 

“It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  worker  so  handicapped  is  a  better 
worker  from  the  dollar  and  cents  viewpoint  for  the  employer  than 
the  man  who  is  entirely  whole  and  that  should  he  be  injured,  less 
money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  for  the  result  of  that  injury. 
This  should,  and  I  am  confident  will,  result  in  a  lower  insurance  rate 
for  such  employees. 

“May  I  not  add  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  very 
few  people  who  are  employed  while  so  handicapped  become  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents.  This  is  true  probably  in  part  because 
they  are  naturally  more  cautious  and  in  part  because  they  realize 
that  opportunities  for  employment  for  handicapped  people  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  and  they  take  greater  care  to  avoid  anything  that 
would  incur  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions.  For  whatsoever 
reason  it  is,  accidents  suffered  by  people  so  handicapped  are  com¬ 
paratively  low.” 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Anne  Vlachos 

SINCE  last  October  we  have  been  continuing  to  circularize  the  County 
with  a  barrage  of  informative  literature  about  our  work  and  the  results 
are  good.  Each  week  brings  new  appeals  from  individuals  needing  eye 
care.  Some  are  cared  for  locally ;  others  are  beyond  repair,  but  are 
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assisted  in  a  better  adjustment  socially  and  economically;  while  the 
most  serious  cases  are  taken  to  the  Philadelphia  hospitals  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  patients’  physicians.  Some  truly  “preventive”  work 
is  being  done,  and  we  find  it  very  thrilling.  .  Our  one  field  worker  is  Mrs. 
Emma  Walter,  an  appointee  under  the  W.  P.  A.  Educational  program, 
who  puts  the  welfare  of  her  patients  and  the  orders  from  eye  specialists 
before  the  limitations  of  time  and  pay. 

At  the  home  base  we  are  insufferably  crowded  for  space,  and  our 
Directors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  larger  quarters  will  have 
to  be  found.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  we  manage  to  put  out  a  nice  lot 
of  hand-work — enough  for  our  local  sales,  but  not  enough  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  our  more  active  workers.  Fine,  delicate  basketry 
is  on  the  up  and  up,  due  to  the  friendly  service  of  a  Bucks  County  neigh¬ 
bor,  Howard  Smith,  who  is  totally  blind,  and  assists  us  on  his  own  time. 
We  secured  two  large  orders  from  women’s  organizations  for  dainty 
basketry  to  be  used  for  bridge  prizes.  The  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s”  from  the 
ladies  sound  delightful  to  the  ear!  We  are  also  working  on  delicate 
and  sturdy  woven  bags,  chenille  bath  mats,  linen  towels  and  boucle 
luncheon  sets.  Again,  we  have  some  easy  and  new  occupation  for  the 
stay-at-homes  in  letting  them  do  fringing  of  Irish  linen  luncheon,  break¬ 
fast,  and  bridge  sets. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  our  sister  Branches  know  that  we  have  two  and 
a  half  residents  living  at  the  Branch  headquarters,  not  counting  the  super¬ 
intendent.  One  is  a  young  woman.  Overbrook  graduate,  who  does  most 
exquisitely  just  about  anything  and  everything  she  sets  her  hand  to. 
Katherine  has  light  perception,  and  aside  from  doing  lovely  handwork, 
she  takes  a  lively  part  in  the  household  management  of  Branch  head¬ 
quarters.  Early  breakfast,  she  serves  daintily ;  tables  are  set  correctly 
and  with  a  minimum  of  visible  stress.  Sunday  evening  supper  is  prac¬ 
tically  her  responsibility.  Katherine  is  a  great  asset  indeed.  The  second 
resident  is  Dorothy,  also  an  Overbrook  graduate,  and  now  an  honor 
student  in  the  Liberty  High  School  in  Bethlehem.  Her  reading  and 
coaching  is  done  by  another  W.  P.  A.  appointee,  Aliss  Iva  Smith,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Moravian  College  for  Women,  and  indispensable  to  us  in  the 
assistance  she  gives  in  the  supervision  of  all  activities.  The  “half”  resi¬ 
dent  is  Leroy  Price,  Overbrook  graduate,  who  joins  the  Branch  family  at 
meals,  but  has  a  room  outside.  Leroy’s  part  in  the  handwork  and  execu¬ 
tive  activities  of  the  Branch  is  leading  him  into  numerous  contacts,, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  rapidly  becoming  our  representative  in  Bethlehem. 

At  noon  on  each  working  day,  the  Branch  family  numbers  never  less 
than  ten,  and  usually  more,  with  a  weekly  climax  on  our  now  famous 
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“Wednesdays,”  when  thirty  or  more  friendly  people  come  together  to 
spend  the  day  in  work,  song,  play,  and  discussion.  Mr.  Robert  Schultz, 
newly  appointed  City  Director  of  Playgrounds  in  Bethlehem,  has  paid 
us  several  most  fruitful  visits,  and  brought  us  a  lot  of  song  material,  a 
list  of  games,  and  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  play.  Now  that  the 
nice  weather  is  here,  there  will  be  outdoor  play  hours,  a  large  picnic  later 
in  the  summer,  and  trips  and  picnics  to  “Illick’s  Mill” — a  newly  built 
park  constructed  under  the  W.  P.  A.,  with  fireplaces,  swimming  pool, 
and  heavenly  trees  and  picnic  grounds. 

During  the  past  several  months,  again  the  W.  P.  A.  has  come  to  our 
rescue  through  its  department  of  housekeeping,  and  we  have  women 
on  part-time,  preparing  the  noon  and  evening  meals,  cleaning  the  house, 
attending  to  laundry,  etc.  These  good  friends  are  veritable  pillars  of 
strength  to  us — and  of  so  much  comfort. 

The  W.  P.  A.  also  has  given  us  a  Braille  teacher,  Ralph  Keiper 
(student  at  Lafayette  College),  whose  friendly,  as  well  as  instructive, 
visits  are  exceedingly  important  to  the  newly  blinded. 

One  of  the  newest  little  stunts  we  are  doing  for  one  young  woman 
is  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a  telephone  sales  business.  She 
is  Carolyn  Kittinger,  who  left  the  Overbrook  School  about  three  years 
ago.  A  “sales”  telephone  has  been  installed,  and  each  morning  she  calls 
up  a  certain  number  of  people  offering  them,  in  a  crisp,  clear,  and  engag¬ 
ing  voice,  our  Favorite  or  No.  7  Hurl  brooms,  giving  the  reasons  for 
difference  in  prices,  the  durability  of  each,  etc.  Carolyn  keeps  a  Braille 
index  of  the  names  and  addresses,  and  the  responses  she  receives.  Those 
marked  “deferred”  go  in  a  separate  compartment.  Our  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  membership  was  her  first  hunting  ground,  but  now  she  is  invading 
other  territories,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  develop  a  nice 
trade.  We  are  helping  with  the  telephone  and  with  the  deliveries  until 
her  earnings  become  sufficient  to  stand  the  strain  of  overhead  expense. 
She  recently  has  reached  her  highest  score — nine  brooms  a  day,  the 
telephoning  amounting  to  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day.  We 
are  at  present  giving  Carolyn  the  full  profit  on  the  retail  sales,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  she,  with  the  help  of  a  younger  and  sig'hted  brother, 
can  take  over  the  business,  give  a  lot  more  time  to  it,  and  secure  for 
herself  and  her  semi-invalid  mother  a  comfortable  income.  Carolyn  has 
light  perception.  She  is  a  most  courageous  little  lady. 

A  signal  honor  came  to  Ralph  Keiper  when  the  Easton  Community 
Chest  invited  him,  for  the  second  time,  to  address,  enthuse,  and  inspire 
their  army  of  pledge  solicitors.  Ralph  has  gone  a  long  way  in  his  “con¬ 
quest  of  blindness”  and  he  has  every  right  to  speak  with  conviction  of  ;; 
opportunities  that  should  and  could  be  opened  to  every  intelligent  person  • 
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whose  vision  has  been  diminished  or  destroyed — that  is,  if  those  who  see 
will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

We  owe  much  gratitude  to  the  National  Youth  Administration 
which  makes  available  to  us  the  services  of  several  young  women,  who 
have  become  expert  at  sorting,  dyeing,  matching,  binding,  and  sewing 
materials  for  our  fine  rugs,  and  at  finishing  the  finer  products  of  needle¬ 
work.  We  have  put  in  a  bid  for  several  young  men  to  help  us  manage 
raw  materials  and  finished  stock,  to  deliver  brooms  and  chairs,  to  be 
“handy  men,”  and  to  act  as  guides,  messengers,  filing  clerks,  etc. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  Government  help  we  have 
enjoyed,  we  have  been  able  to  push  forward  our  program  during  the  past 
two  years.  Our  relationship  with  these  Government  agencies  has  been, 
and  is,  delightful,  our  only  regret  being  that  because  of  existing  regula¬ 
tions  we  cannot  always  secure  the  assistance  we  need. 

And  now  we  are  to  put  our  heads  together  to  make  the  October 
Inter-Branch  Conference  a  profitable  and  inspiring  occasion  for  all  of  us. 
The  local  Committee  is  rariii’  to  go,  and  the  new  President  of  the  Branch, 
Mr.  Clififord  F.  Frey,  is  determined  that  our  concurrent  Tenth  Anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  shall  be  the  occasion  for  bringing  together  delegations 
from  all  parts  of  Northampton  County,  and  also  from  neighboring 
counties  where  no  Branches  have  as  yet  been  organized,  or  where  our 
work  is  not  yet  publicly  recognized.  Nothing  as  yet  can  be  stated  about 
the  program,  but  of  one  thing  our  sister  Branches  and  the  Association’s 
entourage  may  be  sure — and  that  is,  an  appreciative  and  warm  welcome 
in  Bethlehem  and  all  of  Northampton  County. 

- o - 

THE  SALE  OF  BLIND-MADE  GOODS  AS  A  FACTOR 

IN  PUBLICITY 

John  B.  Mohler 

IN  a  small  Branch  such  as  this  one  here  in  Venango  County,  where 
the  funds  are  limited  and  the  work  is  dependent  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  services  of  one  paid  worker  and  available  volunteer  assistants, 
it  is  necessary  to  inter-relate  the  various  phases  of  the  work.  We  ac¬ 
complish  this  in  Venango  County  largely  through  the  sale  of  blind-made 
products.  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  we  are  passing  it  on  to  those 
who  may  not  have  considered  it  in  just  this  light.  We  have  chosen  the 
inter-relationship  of  sales  to  other  phases  of  the  work  to  emphasize  how 
they  tie  in  with  each  other. 
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In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Eugene  Morgret  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
we  began  a  sales  program.  This  has  not  only  helped  us  in  the  disposal 
of  our  own  articles,  but  has  also  enabled  us  to  realize  some  financial 
margin  from  the  sale  of  products  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  The 
promotion  of  these  sales  brought  us  into  contact  with  business  men, 
most  of  whom  knew  us  previously  only  as  a  charitable  organization 
asking  for  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  our  work.  But  this  time  we 
came  to  them  in  an  entirely  new  capacity.  We  weren’t  asking  them  to 
give  us  anything ;  we  had  something  to  sell  them.  They  not  only  receive 
value  for  their  money  in  the  form  of  a  useful  product,  but  they  also 
realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  them  strictly  on  a  business  basis.  Men, 
who  had  little  or  no  interest  in  our  work  when  presented  to  them  solely 
from  a  charitable  appeal,  changed  their  viewpoint  entirely  when  the 
work  was  presented  from  this  business  angle. 

These  contacts  made  it  possible  to  tell  these  men  not  only  of  the 
other  phases  of  the  work,  but  also,  through  them  and  their  business 
firms,  to  put  across  to  the  public  educational  and  publicity  material  ac¬ 
quainting  the  community  with  our  broader  program.  May  we  cite  one 
example : 

During  a  Christmas  sale,  after  talking  to  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  community  about  the  needs  of  our  work,  it  was  decided  to 
put  forth  a  special  effort  along  the  lines  of  publicity.  For  this  reason, 
the  “Mechanical  Book”  showing  the  different  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind  was  borrowed  from  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  In  order  to  use  this 
book  in  V^enango  County,  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  cut-out  signs 
and  a  new  first  page  made.  With  no  funds  available  to  do  this,  we  asked 
one  of  the  local  companies  to  have  its  art  department  make  these  signs. 
Through  the  interest  aroused,  as  a  result  of  the  sales  work,  they  consented 
to  help  us.  This  book  has  been  displayed  in  every  important  community 
in  the  county. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  publicity,  we  have  obtained  financial  assis¬ 
tance  in  two  communities  to  the  extent  of  paying  for  one  eye  operation 
and  the  purchasing  of  several  pairs  of  glasses  for  needy  school  children. 
Also,  through  the  showing  of  this  book,  a  local  concern  gave  us  some 
equipment  which  is  greatly  aiding  us  in  our  work.  Thus,  the  publicity 
developed  in  connection  with  sales  work  probably  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  coordinate  the  other  phases  of  our  work,  and  to 
enable  us  to  impress  upon  the  general  public  the  importance  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  as  well  as  the  work  for  those  who  are  already  blind. 
It  is  also  very  evident  that  it  w'ould  be  of  great  help,  especially  to  the 
smaller  Branches,  if  publicity  material  such  as  this  “Mechanical  Book” 
were  made  available  to  the  Branches  by  the  parent  organization. 
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SOME  MEANS  OF  INTERPRETATION 

Oscar  Gibson 

IN  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  any  cause,  those  who  promote 
the  cause  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples.  Public  relations  work,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  full  significance, 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  promotion  of  any  one  project  or  depart¬ 
ment,  but  should  be  inclusive  enough  to  represent  all  of  the  features 
which  contribute  to  a  well-defined  program.  It  is  not  only  natural,  but 
absolutely  necessary  that  department  heads  should  devote  their  chief 
interests  to  the  departments  which  they  direct ;  whereas,  the  person 
appointed  to  coordinate  their  various  activities  should  regard  them  as 
integral  parts  of  a  composite  plan.  Each  person  is  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  his  particular  work,  not  because  of  personal  conceit 
or  selfishness,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  his  objective — and 
hence,  closely  associated  with  his  life. 

Those  entrusted  with  the  interpretation  of  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  conquest  of  blindness,  whether  relating  to  prevention,  place¬ 
ment,  industry,  or  welfare,  should  be  prompt  in  detecting  the  advance  or 
recession  of  the  activities  represented,  and  should  be  alert  to  the  needs 
of  the  several  departments. 

Like  all  other  activities,  we  have  been  affected  by  the  downward 
trend  of  business,  but  compared  with  some  of  the  nation’s  leading  in¬ 
dustries,  we  are  still  well  above  the  declines  registered,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  large  corporations  have  the 
finances  to  launch  extensive  publicity  programs. 

In  pursuing  our  work  from  day  to  day,  we  often  wonder  if  we  are 
making  real  progress,  or  just  standing  still.  It  seems  that  the  results  are 
scarcely  worth  the  effort,  that  the  accomplishments  are  overshadowed 
by  the  need,  and  that  before  we  can  solve  one  problem  a  dozen  others 
arise.  Daily  progress  seems  slow  indeed,  and  sometimes  quite  discourag¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  by  summarizing  events  over  a  period  of  time  that  we  can 
gain  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  our  work  and  its  values. 

Reason  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  influence  of  our  immediate 
surroundings  is  inescapable.  The  prevailing  business  conditions,  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  affect  the  fortunes  of  our 
organization  and  its  employees.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  build 
up  and  maintain  a  resistance  which  will  help  to  carry  us  through  periods 
of  decline. 
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A  large  clientele  of  patrons  and  customers  is  needed  to  facilitate 
not  only  the  work  of  each  Branch  of  the  Association,  but  also  that  of 
each  departmental  activity.  We  refer  to  patrons  in  this  instance  as  per¬ 
sons  willing  to  contribute  time,  money,  or  service  to  assist  the  blind 
socially  or  economically.  This  assistance  may  include  any  department, 
or  any  type  of  work  within  the  scope  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Branch  or  Department.  The  clientele  may  be  built  up  from  clubs  and 
organizations  in  the  respective  destricts.  When  new  projects  are  under¬ 
taken,  this  clientele  can  assist  materially  in  supplying  necessary  funds 
and  in  offering  valuable  service. 

Such  cooperation  is  generally  more  easily  obtained  from  groups  than 
from  individuals,  because  groups  can  raise  a  specified  sum  of  money 
or  perform  a  service  with  the  least  demand  upon  the  individual.  A 
program  of  this  kind  should  be  planned  before  the  need  arises,  and  the 
larger  the  clientele,  the  better  will  be  the  chance  of  accomplishment.  To 
illustrate :  A  stand  concession  may  be  secured,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  stock  and  equipment;  or  we  may  want  to  finance  a 
man  to  service  vending  machines ;  or,  again,  promote  an  experiment  in 
salesmanship.  Assuming  that  we  have  built  up  a  clientele  from  the 
clubs  and  organizations  of  our  district,  we  would  present  to  one  or  more 
of  such  clubs  some  specific  case  in  the  nature  of  a  project  to  be  financed. 

The  request  should  be  made  to  the  entire  membership,  rather  than 
to  individuals.  Thus,  if  a  club  of  a  hundred  members  was  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  twenty  dollars,  the  individual  contribution  would  not  be  exces¬ 
sive  or  difficult  to  meet.  Assuming  that  a  placement  cost  two  hundred 
dollars,  several  clubs  in  a  district  would  be  asked  to  participate,  except 
in  cases  where  one  club  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  entire  obligation. 
Besides  solving  many  of  our  service  and  financial  problems,  such  a  clien¬ 
tele  would  contribute  materially  to  the  sale  of  blind-made  products. 
In  districts  where  the  Community  Fund  contributes  to  our  activities,  it 
is  essential  that  the  endorsement  of  this  authority  be  secured  in  advance 
of  any  activity  affecting  the  general  public  financially. 

- o - 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  GENERAL  SALES 

ORGANIZATION 

Your  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pleasants,  Messrs.  Milton  Michaelis,  J.  B.  Mohler,  and  Eugene  Mor- 
gret.  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
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of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  23,  1937,  submits  the  following’  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  General  Sales  Organization  : 

In  order  to  establish  the  need  for  such  a  general  sales  set-up,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  Branches,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Avhich  was  not  doing  active  work.  One  Branch  did  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  and  another  did  not  give  us  information  which  could  be  used  in 
any  way.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  drawn  are  based  on  information 
from  eleven  Branches.  The  approximate  population  of  the  areas  served 
by  the  eleven  Branches  is  5,402,074.  In  contacting  this  population  for 
sales  purposes,  eight  of  the  eleven  Branches  employ  twenty-nine  sales¬ 
men — twenty-three  blind  or  partially  blind  and  six  sighted.  Eight 
Branches  do  house-to-house  canvassing,  while  only  five  are  doing  whole¬ 
sale  work. 

The  figures  used  in  this  report  are  based  on  1936  production  and 
sales.  The  total  sales  of  all  Branches  for  this  year  were  $184,277.66. 

In  the  Homework  Departments,  24,186  articles  were  produced,  which 
represents  198  different  varieties.  While  many  of  the  198  different 
articles  were  similar,  such  as  tea  towels  and  aprons,  the  material,  pat¬ 
terns,  and  prices  were  not  uniform — hence  this  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  the  shops  proper  103,371  articles  (exclusive  of  brooms  and  home¬ 
work  articles  already  listed)  were  produced  in  thirty-seven  different  va¬ 
rieties.  In  these  different  articles  the  same  variation  in  material,  patterns, 
and  prices  exist  as  mentioned  above. 

Comparatively  few  of  all  the  articles  produced  are  of  general  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  best  to  start  the  standardization 
of  sales  and  production  with  a  few  items  and  gradually  broaden  the 
scope.  The  standardization  of  the  production  of  any  product  naturally 
suggests  centralized  purchasing. 

The  committee  has  found  that  the  average  large  department  store 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  sells  per  year  about  twenty  gross  of 
ironing  board  covers,  twenty-five  gross  of  rubber  door  mats,  and  two 
thousand  dozen  tea  towels.  These  products  can  be  made  either  in  the 
home  or  in  the  shop. 

In  thus  focusing  upon  a  few  articles  of  general  commercial  value, 
much  lost  motion  incident  to  designing  and  shopping  about  for  a  great 
variety  of  non-salable  articles  would  be  eliminated  and,  by  reason  of  an 
insured  market,  a  greater  and  more  regular  employment  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  blind  workers. 
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In  light  of  the  foregoing,  your  committee  recommends  : 

1.  That  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  its 
corporate  capacity  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  disposition 
of  three  articles ;  namely,  the  tea  towel,  ironing  board  cover, 
and  rubber  door  mat. 

2.  That  administrative  machinery  be  set  up  as  funds  become 
available,  to  standardize,  supervise,  and  sell  these  three  articles, 
and  such  others  as  may  prove  suitable.  This  service  to  be 
available  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  standardized 
products  produced  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  local 
respective  markets. 

3.  That  such  administrative  machinery  shall  take  into  account 
such  cooperative  purchasing*  and  other  details  as  may  prove 
essential  to  good  service. 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

The  eighth  convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  will  be  held  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
Wednesday,  September  7  to  Saturday,  September  10,  inclusive.  This 
organization  includes  home  teachers,  active  and  retired,  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Ohio,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia.  It  was  established  in 
1926  at  Perkins  Institution  and  for  several  years  met  annually,  but  of 
late  its  meetings  have  been  on  a  biennial  basis.  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton 
Stevens,  a  home  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  is  president  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  present  biennium,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  a  home  teacher 
in  Rhode  Island,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Time,  Program,  and 
Place.  The  cost  of  entertainment  will  probably  be  a  nominal  charge  of 
$2.00  a  day.  There  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  biennial 
dues  of  the  Conference  are  $2.00. 


NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 
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BERKS  COUNTY 

'V^/lTHIN  the  quarter,  talks  on  all  phases  of  our  work,  including  the 
work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  and  demonstrations  of  the  Talking  Book, 
were  presented  by  the  social  worker  to  the  following  groups :  The  Berks 
County  Dental  Hygiene  Association,  the  medical  staff  and  the  second- 
year  class  of  nurses  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Mt.  Penn  Senior  Women’s 
Club,  West  Reading  Junior  Division  of  the  Women’s  Club,  and  the  Men’s 
Bible  Class  of  the  Nohnton  Evangelical  Church. 

During  March,  a  Musicale-Tea  was  arranged  for  the  members  of  the 
Mt.  Penn  Women’s  Club.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in 
the  Club’s  program  of  work  for  the  blind,  the  talent  for  the  occasion  was 
provided  by  a  very  competent  sightless  musician  whom  we  recommended. 

On  April  26,  our' Ladies’  Auxiliary  conducted  a  membership  Musicale- 
Tea,  which  was  a  delightful  affair.  Each  member  was  asked  to  invite  a 
friend,  with  the  hope  that  each  guest  would  become  a  future  member  of 
the  Auxiliary. 

Our  Ninth  Annual  Picnic  will  again  be  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Divi-^ 
sion  of  the  Reading  Women’s  Club  and  will  be  held  June  15. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  held  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  April  7,  1938,  at  the  Civic  Club  in  Harrisburg.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  of  social  and  health  agencies,  and  others  interested  in  community 
welfare,  attended.  The  meeting  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  consideration 
of  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Alfred  Cowan,  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  spoke  on  “Causes  of 
Blindness” ;  and  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  “Prevention  of  Blindness  as  a  Community 
Program.” 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

o  N  February  1,  our  Branch  started  the  workshop  on  a  new  basis  for 
the  workers.  Instead  of  the  handicap  system,  all  the  workers,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  six  months  training  period,  are  on  a  strictly  earn¬ 
ing  basis.  We  have  fifteen  workers  at  the  present  time;  eleven  of  these 
on  the  earning  basis  and  four  in  the  training  period.  We  feel  that  the 
change  has  been  beneficial  for  it  has  seemed  to  create,  in  many  cases, 
more  initiative. 
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Speaking  of  initiative,  the  passing  of  Ovid  Musselman,  one  of  our 
clients,  has  taken  from  our  midst  one  of  our  most  courageous  workers. 
Limited  by  a  doubly  handicap,  blind  and  paralyzed  from  the  hips  down, 
he  has  continued  his  newspaper  work  by  telephone  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  has  consistently  refused  to  accept  the  state  pension  for  the 
blind,  which  would  have  been  his  for  the  asking.  There  is  a  valuable 
lesson  in  the  life  and  work  of  such  men  as  Ovid  Musselman  which  should 
serve  to  bring  out  in  others  who  are  in  the  least  associated  with  them 
the  very  best  of  which  human  beings  are  capable. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  has  just  closed  its  ninth  season  of  club  sales 
of  blind-made  goods.  During  these  years,  fifty  clubs  have  been  visited 
in  the  course  of  194  separate  sales,  which  have  netted  $3,485.49.  This 
year  twenty-nine  sales  have  been,  conducted,  averaging  $18.82,  which  is 
the  highest  since  1930-31.  Letters  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  presidents  of 
all  federated  clubs  in  this  vicinity  asking  for  opportunities  for  exhibits 
and  sales  during  next  year,  when  we  hope  to  surpass  the  high  mark  of 
this  year. 

Cooperation  has  continued  between  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy.  Two  of  the  students  have  elected  to  do  three  months  of  practise 
work  with  the  blind  and  we  have  been  happy  to  have  them  with  us.  In 
addition  to  the  time  spent  with  the  Branch,  they  spend  several  weeks 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over¬ 
brook,  and  visit  the  factory  at  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  and  the  workroom  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women. 

P  HILADELPHIA’S  Eleventh  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  Gimbel  Brothers  Store  from  March  21  to  25,  inclu¬ 
sive.  Our  record  of  surpassing  the  previous  year  has  been  continued ; 
for  more  blind-made  goods  were  sold,  more  people  came  in  for  luncheon 
(4,001  were  served  this  year),  and  total  receipts  showed  an  increase  of 
about  two  hundred  dollars.  At  the  final  meeting  it  was  voted  to  allot 
$1,800  to  the  Association’s  Philadelphia  Branch  for  its  Homework 
Department. 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

One  of  our  competent  blind  musicians,  Clarence  Grogan,  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  Ripley’s  ‘‘Believe  It  or  Not”  program. 
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The  performance  was  so  exceptional  that  he  received  a  tentative  offer 
to  perform  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Fair  in  San 
Francisco.  Still  more  recently,  he  was  accepted  by  radio  station  KDKA 
to  engage  in  special  work  for  the  station,  and  also  to  make  public  appear¬ 
ances  as  a  member  of  a  traveling  unit. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  completing  the  installation  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  fibre  brooms  for  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  use.  Past  experience  has  proven  that  sales  have  been  lost  because 
customers  often  desire  the  fibre  broom  instead  of  the  corn  broom  for 
specific  uses.  The  installation  of  this  new  machinery  will  enable  the 
Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  to  meet  the  demands  of  customers 
for  fibre  brooms  which  are  not  supplied  by  any  other  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  N  February,  we  started  to  develop  the  sale  of  brooms  through  the 
cooperation  of  high  school  students.  The  plan  is  that  the  students  solicit 
orders  for  one  particular  type  of  broom,  known  as  the  “High  Special,” 
and  the  deliveries  will  be  made  by  local  blind  salesmen.  In  territories 
where  there  are  no  blind  salesmen,  the  deliveries  are  handled  by  local 
merchants  contacted  by  our  wholesale  salesmen.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch 
ran  several  of  these  sales;  the  Venango  County  and  Cambria  County 
Branches  both  participated  in  the  plan.  The  results  have  been  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  begun  too  late  in  the  school  term.  To  date 
we  have  sold  approximately  seventy  dozen  brooms  through  this  means. 

A  number  of  sales  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  in  various  large 
stores  during  the  past  three  months  and  they  have  all  proven  valuable 
from  the  publicity  and  advertising  angles,  as  well  as  from  the  sales 
angle.  One  outstanding  demonstration  which  could  be  carried  on  by 
any  Branch  is  that  of  a  girl  sewing  ironing  board  covers.  In  a  two  weeks 
demonstration  in  a  department  store,  we  sold  twenty-five  dozen  such 
covers.  As  a  part  of  this  demonstration  we  have  an  electric  display 
which  is  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  but  can  be  borrowed  by  any 
of  the  other  B'ranches  willing  to  pay  the  transportation  charges. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

IN  dedicating  this  issue  to  the  editor’s  long  time  associate  and  friend. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  THE  SEER  honors  itself  and  extends  a  well-merited 
courtesy  to  an  able  contemporary  in  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

SPEAKING  of  contemporaries,  so  favorably  was  the  editor  impressed 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Lansing  Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1902,  that  he  felt  impelled  to  pass  on  to  the  reader  something  of  the  spirit 
of  that  gathering.  He  could  think  of  no  one  in  attendance  there  better 
fitted  to  render  this  service  than  his  one  time  fellow-teacher,  poet  and 
writer.  Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind ;  and 
we  are  both  fortunate  and  glad  in  having  the  privilege  of  presenting  an 
article  from  her  gifted  pen.  (See  page  6). 

’’  I  '  HE  indefatigable  efforts  of  our  Eield  Secretary,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Har- 
^  rison,  bore  definite  and  concrete  fruit  in  the  establishment,  June  24, 
last,  of  the  Erie  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind ;  at  which  time  Miss  Mary  R.  Limberg  was  duly  installed  as  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Executive  in  charge  of  that  Branch.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  continuing  his  educational  campaign  in  the  unorganized  areas  of  the 
State  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  carrying  the  Association’s  services  to 
every  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  expansion  of  our  prevention  of  blindness  activities  forecast  in 
the  June  issue  of  THE  SEER  has  been  distinctly  gratifying.  An 
institute  sponsored  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  at  Harrisburg 
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during  the  second  week  of  June,  which  was  attended  by  all  of  our  trained 
prevention  workers,  save  two,  gave  timely  impetus  to  this  movement. 
Beside  Miss  Limberg,  three  other  eye-medical  workers  have  been  duly 
installed,  namely,  Mrs.  Betty  Hessler,  at  Butler;  Miss  Sara  S.  Moody, 
at  Bethlehem;  and  Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  four  young  women  grace  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  THE 
SEER. 

A  S  staff  director  of  prevention  of  blindness.  Dr.  van  Beyer  has  made 
gratifying  progress  in  the  organization  of  his  department  during 
these  first  five  months,  and  his  articles  herein  published  indicate  a  pro¬ 
fessional  grasp  of  the  work  in  hand. 

1 

'V  if  R.  GUY  H.  NICKESON’S  account  of  his  experience  at  the  Seeing 
Eye,  the  tentative  program  of  the  coming  October  inter-Branch 
conference  and  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Northampton  County  Branch, 
the  financial  and  statistical  reports,  together  with  sundry  news  items — 
all  testify  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  prevention  of  blindness  during 
the  past  year  has  definitely  stimulated,  rather  than  hindered,  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  other  activities  for  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  Association  has  taken 
on  new  life  and  that  it  needs  only  a  little  more  income,  private  or  public, 
to  enable  it  to  take  front  rank  in  the  State-wide  agencies  of  the  country. 


1938  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks 

■j 

'  I  '  HE  opening  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  biennial  meeting  of  the  | 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  Monday 
evening,  June  26,  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan.  ^ 
The  gathering,  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineberry,  J 
of  North  Carolina,  President  of  the  Association,  included  representatives  1 
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from  forty-one  States,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  China.  The  Honorable 
Frank  Murphy,  Governor  of  Michigan,  who  is  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  his  State,  welcomed  the  visitors  in  an  earnest 
and  forward  looking  address. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  convention  every  facility  of  the 
Michigan  School  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests,  who  found 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Josef  G.  Cauffman  most  gracious  in  their  roles 
of  host  and  hostess.  Music  was  furnished  by  talent  from  the  School, 
including  an  excellent  orchestra. 

Every  session  was  filled  with  stimulating  and  instructive  material. 
So  many  deeply  thoughtful  and  constructive  papers  were  presented  that 
it  would  not  be  just  to  select  any  three  or  four  for  special  mention.  They 
will  all  appear  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Association  and  the  reader  will  find 
them  worthy  of  his  earnest  attention. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
practical  value  of  the  training  given  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  evident 
in  the  consideration  of  the  fields  open  to  our  graduates  and  the  discussion 
of  placement  by  those  experienced  in  that  important  branch  of  the  work. 
The  thought  was  kept  clearly  in  the  foreground,  however,  that  a  pay 
envelope  is  not  the  measure  of  success  and  that  our  students  must  be 
prepared  for  life  as  well  as  for  making  a  living.  A  second  point  of 
emphasis  was  a  movement  toward  a  closer  cooperation  between  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  other  existing  organizations 
that  can  be  of  mutual  help  in  dealing  with  the  problems  in  which  all  are 
vitally  interested. 

The  officers  elected  to  guide  the  activities  of  the  Association  for 
the  next  two  years  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama ; 
Vice  President,  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Illinois;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Josef  G.  CaufiPman,  Michigan.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Chairman,  Ohio ;  Robert  D.  Morrow,  Arizona ; 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Maryland;  W.  W.  Spellings,  Tennessee;  and  Harold 
W.  Wright,  New  York. 
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LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  SYPHILIS 

Alexander  van  Beyer,  Dr.  P.  H. 

TN  the  June  issue  of  THE  SEER  certain  general  aspects  of  the  syphilis 
^  problem  and  its  relation  to  blindness  were  touched  upon.  This  article 
deals  with  the  prevention  of  syphilis  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
which  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  has  long  been  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  disease  syphilis, 
its  effects  upon  the  human  organism,  and  its  transmission,  to  provide  us 
with  a  sound  basis  for  a  public  health  program  for  its  prevention  and 
control.  The  campaign  against  syphilis,  launched  by  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran,  is  making  the  American  public  venereal  disease  con¬ 
scious ;  no  longer  are  the  majority  of  people  embarrassed  to  mention 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  or  reluctant  to  enlist  in  the  fight  for  their  con¬ 
quest. 

The  campaign  against  syphilis  is  also  drawing  together  many  experi¬ 
enced  and  specially  trained  groups  and  bringing  to  them  a  more  con¬ 
scious  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of,  and  necessities  for,  united  effort. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  can, 
and  should,  play  a  vital  part  in  this  war  against  syphilis  with  its  subse¬ 
quent  tragedies — such  as  blindness — working  together  with  public 
health  authorities  and  clinicians,  medical  social  workers,  nurses,  and 
health  organizations,  and  adding  to  the  special  contributions  of  each 
that  there  may  be  more  effective  collaboration  in  the  care  of  patients 
and  in  health  education. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  blindness  in  the 
E^nited  States  today  may  be  traced  to  syphilis.  Luetic  optic  atrophy 
and  interstitial  keratitis  are  the  manifestations  of  this  disease  most 
frequently  associated  with  impaired  vision  and  blindness ;  optic  atrophy 
resulting  from  the  acquired  form  and  interstitial  keratitis,  with  rare 
exceptions,  from  the  congenital,  or  inherited,  form. 

Although  congenital  syphilis  is  the  most  tragic  and  destructive 
form  of  the  disease,  and  one  of  the  most  resistant  to  treatment,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most  easily  preventable.  By 
bringing  the  syphilitic  mother  under  treatment  early  in  pregnancy  and 
continuing  treatment  throughout  pregnancy,  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  the  child  can  be  prevented  in  more  than  95%  of  the  cases. 
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Congenital  syphilis  can  be  practically  eradicated  if  a  blood  test  is  made 
on  every  expectant  mother  early  in  pregnancy  and  if  treatment  is  insti¬ 
gated  promptly  in  the  case  of  every  woman  who  shows  a  positive  reaction 
to  this  test. 

The  experience  of  public  health  authorities,  clinicians,  and  health 
organizations  has  demonstrated  that  only  by  the  enactment  of  legislative 
measures  to  protect  the  health  of  society  can  syphilis  be  prevented. 
These  measures  have  taken  two  forms : — 

/ 

1 —  Laws  designed  to  regulate  the  marriage  of  persons  suffering 
from  syphilis  in  an  infectious  state,  known  as  premarital  laws. 

2 —  Laws  designed  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
mother  to  child. 

In  the  first  instance,  applicants  for  marriage  licenses  are  required  to 
obtain  a  certificate  attesting,  after  a  Kahn  or  Wassermann  blood  test, 
either  that  they  are  free  from  syphilis  or  that  the  disease  is  not  in  a  stage 
that  may  become  communicable.  Those  laws  designed  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  congenital  syphilis  from  mother  to  child  require  the 
routine  taking  of  a  blood  test  of  every  pregnant  woman  by  the  physician 
in  attendance. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
this  year  amended  their  marriage  laws  to  regulate  the  marriage  of  per¬ 
sons  with  syphilis  and  have  passed  laws  requiring  prenatal  blood  tests. 
It  is  believed  that  the  New  Jersey  laws  contain  nearly  all  the  provisions 
which  experience  to  date  indicates  as  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  believing  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Pennsylvania  to  inaugurate 
a  common  sense  prograni  of  syphilis  prevention  and  control,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  drafting  and  introduction 
of  laws  based  on  the  experience  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  is 
aggressively  campaigning  for  their  enactment  that  the  sight  of  countless 
thousands  yet  unborn  may  be  protected  and  this  source  of  needless  blind¬ 
ness  may  be  eliminated  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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STATE  CONTROL  OF  FIREWORKS 
Alexander  van  Beyer,  Dr.  P.  H. 


IN  an  effort  to  reduce  eye  hazards,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  began  early 
in  May  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign  and  to  organize  activities 
throughout  the  State  to  the  end  that  accidents  caused  by  the  use  of  fire¬ 
works  in  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  might  be  prevented.  City 
Councils  were  induced  to  pass  prohibitive  ordinances  and  public  safety 
and  fire  departments  were  encouraged  to  enforce  the  local  ordinances 
now  on  their  statute  books.  Efforts  were  made  to  enlist  community 
agencies  in  active  cooperation  to  reduce  Pennsylvania’s  heavy  annual 
toll  of  fireworks  accidents,  not  only  in  those  sections  where  our  organiza¬ 
tion  has  Prevention  of  Blindness  Departments,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  other  counties  and  cities  as  well.  Hundreds  of  newspaper  articles 
were  devoted  to  this  subject  and,  during  the  weeks  preceding  the  Fourth 
of  July,  radio  stations  cooperated  by  presenting  “spot”  announcements, 
talks,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  an  electrical  transcription  dealing 
with  the  eye  hazards  of  fireworks,  which  was  furnished  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Poster  contests  were  held  in 
the  schools,  and  Boy  Scouts,  Boys’  Clubs,  Girl  Guides,  and  other  youth 
groups  were  encouraged  to  join  in  the  campaign  to  make  the  Fourth  of 
July  truly  safe  and  sane. 

It  soon  became  evident,  through  conferences  with  local  authorities, 
that  the  ordinances  now  existing  had  little  effect  in  preventing  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  dangerous  explosives  on  the  Fourth.  The  efforts  toward 
local  regulation  were  consistently  balked  by  “bootlegging”  and  by  the 
displaying  for  sale  of  fireworks  in  stands  adjacent  to  the  districts  where 
there  was  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  regulations.  Because  of  the 
protests  of  the  merchants  interested  in  the  sale  of  fireworks,  considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  when  city  and  borough  councils,  whose 
municipalities  had  no  prohibitive  laws,  were  approached  and  asked  to 
pass  such  measures.  The  failures  of  other  communities  in  which  these 
measures  were  supposed  to  be  effective  were  cited  and  it  was  universally 
recognized  that  only  by  the  enactment  of  legislative  measures  designed 
to  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks  throughout  the  entire  State 
would  any  adequate  control  of  this  problem  be  achieved. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Association’s  Medical  Advisors, 
studies  were  made  of  the  fireworks  control  laws  now  in  effect  in  the 
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States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  an  active  program 
to  gain  public  support  was  initiated  in  preparation  for  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill  at  the  next  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Assembly. 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  bill  be  prepared  until  just  before  the 
next  regular  session.  However,  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  Fourth 
it  became  apparent  that  a  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  would 
be  called  and  so,  recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  Association’s  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  began  imme¬ 
diately  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  lay  and  professional  groups  all  over 
the  State  to  call  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Earle,  the  need  for 
including  the  fireworks  legislation  in  the  call  for  the  special  session.  It 
was  felt  that  with  the  introduction  of  this  bill  following  so  closely  upon 
the  wide-spread  publicity  given  to  the  cases  of  blindness  and  eye  injuries 
resulting  from  this  year’s  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  chances 
of  its  being  passed  would  be  greater  because  of  the  efifectiveness  of  this 
publicity.  Hundreds  of  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Governor  by  social 
agencies,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Pittsburgh  General  Health  Council,  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Departments  of  our  Association  Branches,  and  from  other 
organizations  and  many  prominent  citizens  all  over  the  State,  with  the 
result  that  a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  fireworks  was  listed  in  the  call  for 
the  special  session. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Attorney 
General  prepared  a  model  fireworks  bill  based  on  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  with  additional  features  suggested  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  States  with  their  laws.  This  bill  was  introduced  on  July 
27,  in  the  House  by  Democratic  Representatives  Ostroflf,  Lewis,  and 
Brancato,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Sanitation, 
and  given  printer’s  number  H.  R.  21.  A  bill  was  also  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Long,  but  this  bill  does  not  appear  in  any  way  adequate  to  the 
need  in  Pennsylvania  since  it  provides  only  for  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
fireworks  and  makes  no  mention  of  their  use  or  possession.  A  third 
bill,  providing  only  for  regulation  of  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  introduced,  but  it  has  not  been  referred  to  Committee 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  command  serious  consideration. 

NOTE:  As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  advised  that  Bill  No.  21  is  out  of  Committee 
and  has  passed  the  first  reading.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  tho^e 
who  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  vision  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
do  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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OUR  NEW  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  WORKERS 


Mary  R.  Limberg 
Erie 


Sarah  S.  Moody 
Bethlehem 


Edith  E.  Gutzeit 
Pittsburgh 


Mrs.  Betty  Hessler 
Butler 
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PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 
(Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness) 

Because  the  Philadelphia  Fireworks  Ordinance,  passed  in  1921,  had 
failed  to  stop  the  sale  and  use  of  dangerous  explosives  in  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  April  1936,  the  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Philadelphia  Branch,  began  an  educational  campaign  to  con¬ 
trol  fireworks  accidents.  The  Committee  was  given  the  support  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  churches,  and  the  press ;  but  more,  instead 
of  fewer,  accidents  were  reported  that  year. 

In  1937  a  similar,  but  more 'ambitious,  program  was  launched  with 
the  local  radio  stations  giving  time,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
and  the  Fire  Marshal,  making  every  efifort  to  enforce  the  city  ordinance. 
It  was  felt  that  there  was  a  growing  realization  among  the  people  of  the 
community  of  the  need  for  more  stringent  control  than  that  provided  by 
the  Fireworks  Law. 

This  year  the  Committee  began  its  campaign  early  and,  cooperating 
with  the  Home  and  School  Association,  held  poster  contests  in  the  high 
schools.  The  winning  poster  was  reproduced  and  distributed  by  Boy 
Scout  Troops.  The  entire  Scout  membership  of  11,000  was  enlisted  to 
report  any  evidence  of  the  sale  or  use  of  fireworks.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  Railroads  distributed  posters,  the  churches  worked,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  its  approval,  and  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  directed  hospitals  to  report  all  cases  treated  for  injuries.  The 
police  officers  were  further  instructed  to  see  that  any  person  injured  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  anti-tetanic  serum.  The  local  radio  stations 
scheduled  more  than  one  hundred  addresses,  ‘‘spot’'  announcements, 
and  transcriptions  setting  forth  the  need  for  a  State  law  banning  the 
sale  and  use  of  fireworks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  “Philadelphia  Inquirer” 
featured  the  number  of  accidents  and  some  of  the  details. 

By  these  means  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  anti-fireworks  legisla¬ 
tion  was  aroused,  and  individual  Legislators,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Women’s-  Clubs  and 
Allied  Organizations,  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Women,  and  many  other 
civic  groups  pledged  their  support  of  such  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE 
(A  Biographical  Sketch) 

by 

Charles  Warren  Bledsoe 


My  father,  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  who,  for  thirty-two  years,  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Reverend  John  F.  Bledsoe  and 
Mary  Upson  Bledsoe  (nee  Birdsong).  He  was  born  on  June  15,  1869,  at 
his  parents’  farm  “Magnolia,”  near  Camp  Hill,  Alabama. 

Grandfather  had  been  formerly  President  of  the  Lafayette  Female 
College,  but  had  resigned  from  that  office,  in  1865,  in  order  to  enter  into 
an  active  ministry  with  a  country  congregation,  and  also  to  provide  his 
children  with  a  simple  upbringing  on  a  farm.  This  latter  undertaking 
he  had  not  quite  completed  when  he  died,  since  father  was  only  sixteen 
at  the  time. 

In  spite  of  his  youth,  however,  father  immediately  assumed  the 
gravest  responsibilities  and  early  proved  the  excellence  of  the  training 
his  parents  had  given  him.  During  the  year  following  grandfather’s 
death,  father  worked  his  way  through  his  last  year  of  school  and  secured 
a  teacher’s  certificate.  For  the  next  two  years,  he  taught  in  country 
schools,  thus  supporting  both  himself  and  some  relatives  who  had  become 
dependent  on  him  through  another  death  in  the  family.  Then  with  the 
help  of  a  loan  from  a  friend,  it  was  made  possible  for  him  to  go  to  Howard 
College,  from  which  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  cum  laude,  in  1892. 
Part  of  the  curriculum  was  military  training,  and  he  became  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Alabama  Reserves.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Nu 
Fraternity. 

Father  had  decided  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  upon  his 
graduation  was  recommended  by  the  students’  adviser  at  Howard  College 
for  a  fellowship  at  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  received 
this  fellowship  which  provided  a  year’s  training  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  a  master’s  degree  was 
awarded.  He  took  this  degree  in  1894,  and  the  next  year  obtained  a 
teaching  position  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Talladega.  Here 
he  remained  five  years,  until  1898,  when  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Department  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind. 
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On  July  1,  1899,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Leonard,  of  Boston, 
a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  and  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind.  She  died  in  January,  1900. 

Father  began  post-graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  soon  after  this, 
and  had  all  but  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.,  in  1906,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  his  present  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Under  the  pressure  of  his  new  duties,  he  never 
found  time  to  complete  his  thesis,  the  title  of  which  was  “The  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  America.’’ 

On  April  25  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  became  Superintendent, 
he  married  my  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  George  E.  Krebs  (nee 
Harriet  E.  Seal).  Of  this  marriage  three  children  were  born — John 
Francis  Bledsoe,  Jr.,  who  is  now  an  aviator;  Virginia  Bledsoe  Goffigon ; 
and  myself,  Charles  Warren  Bledsoe,  a  teacher  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  There  are  now  two  grandchildren — Page  Goffigon  and 
John  Francis  Bledsoe,  HI. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  phase  of  father’s  long  career  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  to  emphasize.  A  very  material  achievement  of  his,  however,  was 
the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  school  at  Overlea.  The  location  of 
the  school,  in  1906,  was  on  North  Avenue  in  Baltimore,  and  obstructed 
a  thoroughfare  the  growing  city  required.  Simultaneous  with  this  ex¬ 
ternal  necessity  for  moving  the  school,  a  feeling  was  current  among 
various  people  connected  with  the  work  for  blind  children  that  the  old 
^  type  of  “institute”  was  all  wrong — that  the  great  dormitories,  dining- 
halls,  and  general  regimentation  characteristic  of  it  was  inhuman  and 
antisocial.  This  view  father  held  very  strongly. 

^  Given  an  opportunity  to  build  a  new  school,  father  adopted  the 

Iso-called  “Cottage  Plan.”  By  this,  the  living  quarters  of  the  children 
were  provided  in  a  number  of  buildings  apart  from  the  school,  each  re¬ 
sembling  a  home  in  so  far  as  possible.  As  a  site  for  the  enterprise,  a 
hundred  acre  farm  was  chosen  north  of  the  village  of  Overlea  on  the 
remote  outskirts  of  Baltimore.  Ground  was  broken  in  1909;  and  in  1911, 
graceful  buildings  according  to  the  designs  of  the  noted  architect,  Joseph 
Evans  Sperry,  began  to  rise.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  school  was 
occupied.  The  foundation  of  a  new  type  of  education  for  blind  children 
was  laid,  but  the  task  of  putting  it  into  operation  remained,  with  in¬ 
numerable  details,  to  be  worked  out  and  many  problems  had  to  be  solved. 

Chief  of  these  was  the  psychological  attitude  of  the  staff,  many  of 
whom  had  spent  long  years  of  service  in  the  old  school.  Under  the 
“Cottage  Plan”  a  new  relationship  was  intended  between  the  students 
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and  teachers,  who  were  to  have  daily  social  relations  at  meals  and  in 
off  hours.  More  freedom  was  to  be  allowed.  The  children  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  act  as  they  would  in  a  well-managed  household.  To  veteran 
officers  and  teachers  this  seemed  an  appalling  thing  to  attempt,  and  suc¬ 
cess  a  miracle.  Father  was  consequently  faced  with  the  problem  of 
convincing  them  that  without  any  kind  of  humbug,  he  really  meant  the 
thing  to  be  done.  In  this  he  showed  the  most  consummate  tact,  never 
retracting,  realizing  that  nothing  was  to  be  achieved  by  an  excess  of 
zeal ;  and  often  bringing  much  influence  to  bear  by  a  timely  reminder 
that  the  school  was  “for  the  children.”  In  consequence,  for  many  years 
now  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  teachers,  characterized  by  a  direct  loyalty 
which  many  of  them  have  felt  toward  father’s  ideals.  In  securing  this 
harmony,  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  mother’s  warm-hearted  kindness. 

Father  has  been  indefatigable  in  contriving  to  give  his  boys  and 
girls  what  he  thought  they  should  have.  The  atmosphere  he  has  created, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  guiding  spirit,  has  a  flavor.  People  who  visit  the 
school  have  a  feeling  of  agreeable  surprise,  or  it  might  even  be  called 
delight.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  place  is  apt  to  affect  them  profoundly. 
To  preserve  and  nurture  this,  father  has  taken  particular  pains,  and  it  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  personality  of  the  school  through  the  teachers  and 
partially  sighted  children.  There  is  a  certain  freedom  about  the  great 
lawns  that  are  used  for  playing  fields  and  the  woods  that  border  the  place. 
The  farm  lands  have  an  air  of  plenty  and  yield  far  more  excellent  food 
for  the  children  than  the  markets  ever  afford.  The  great  orchard,  which 
supplies  many  times  an  apple  a  day  for  every  one,  is  almost  famous. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  physical  and  social  well¬ 
being  which  father  has  brought  about  for  those  he  has  both  led  and 
served.  He  is  a  liberal,  in  whom  the  idea  of  democracy  is  fundamental 
and  who  has  done  his  job  in  the  belief  that  children  who  are  well-fed, 
well-housed,  and  treated  with  understanding  and  affection  will  grow  up 
to  be  good  citizens.  For  the  growth  of  character,  father  has  made  every 
attempt  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  wholesome  activity  in  great  variety. 
Organized  athletics,  concerts,  dramatics,  and  radio  work  play  a  large  part 
in  the  school  program. 

The  scholastic  side  of  life  for  the  children  has  gained,  rather  than 
suffered,  from  these  things.  It  combines  many  of  the  best  features  of 
the  old  and  new  type  of  education.  Latin,  piano  tuning,  radio  mechanics, 
and  cooking  are  all  equally  available.  Innovations  in  curricula  and 
methods  have  taken  place,  but  not  too  fast  to  bring  about  confusion.  In 
one  respect  at  least  the  school  was  a  pioneer.  This  is  an  arrangement 
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whereby  students  are  sent  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  to  high  school 
with  seeing  children,  though  meanwhile  continuing  as  residents  at  the 
school  for  the  blind,  enjoying  its  guidance  and  taking  part  in  its  activ¬ 
ities.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  supply  a  trial  flight  into  the  seeing  world 
in  which  they  will  find  themselves  as  graduates.  The  plan  has  proven 
eminently  successful,  and  last  year  was  broadened  to  include  sending 
students  unsuited  for  high  school  to  city  vocational  schools. 

Looking  after  this  latter  group  has  been  a  problem  in  which  father 
has  taken  a  special  interest  ever  since  he  entered  work  for  the  blind. 
The  question  of  what  blind  people  are  to  do  after  leaving  school  has 
been  a  burning  one  for  many  years.  Some  can  look  after  themselves, 
but  these  are  the  exceptional  students.  Those  who  are  ordinary  individ¬ 
uals  need  guidance  and  help. 

To  meet  this  need,  father,  in  1908,  organized  the  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  raising  money  for  the  project  by  public  subscription. 
This  has  been  operating  ever  since  and  has  expanded,  twice  moving  into 
larger  quarters. 

Another  of  father’s  major  interests  has  been  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  which  he  is  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been  constantly  aware  of  its  importance,  and  instrumental 
in  its  growth  and  expansion.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  serving  as  its  President  in  1924, 
and  holding  other  various  offices  from  time  to  time. 

Without  certain  very  pronounced  characteristics,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  father  to  have  achieved  what  he  has.  One  of  these  is 
courage,  which  kept  the  pot  boiling  during  the  disheartening  years  of 
the  war.  Another  is  industry ;  he  hates  to  be  idle.  Another  is  a  com¬ 
plete  imperviousness  to  malice.  Father’s  mind  simply  does  not  take 
poison.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  breadth  of  vision.  He  has  wide 
interests. 

Father  has  always  been  fond  of  sports,  particularly  fishing,  and 
likes  games  of  all  sorts.  He  likes  animals,  especially  dogs,  and  for  many 
years  raised  airedales.  He  enjoys  music;  a  violin  is  his  fovarite  instru¬ 
ment.  Father  is  also  fond  of  carpentering  and  has  a  taste  for  architec¬ 
ture  and  farming.  At  the  same  time,  literature  is  a  necessity  with  him. 
He  has  several  books  going  all  the  time,  often  a  biography  or  novel.  The 
fact  that  he  knows  more  than  a  little  about  a  number  of  things  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  take  a  large  view  of  things,  and  for  a  man  in  his  position 
a  large  view  is  essential. 

Father  is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  a  Democrat;  but  he 
holds  his  own  religious  views  and  reserves  the  right  to  vote  for  whom¬ 
ever  he  chooses. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  SEEING  EYE 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

'  j  'HE  Seeing  Eye  has  developed  a  unique  system  of  training  dogs  as 
^  guides  for  blind  people,  as  well  as  a  practical  method  of  teaching 
blind  men  and  women  to  use  these  dog  guides  efficiently  and  safely. 
Expert  trainers  are  employed  to  teach  the  dogs  obedience  and  then  the 
actual  traveling  routine.  All  of  this  requires  at  least  three  months ;  and 
during  the  actual  traveling,  the  trainer  works  blindfolded. 

Classes  usually  consist  of  eight 
persons  selected  from  the  waiting 
list,  and  cover  a  period  of  four  weeks 
of  intensive  work.  The  students  ar¬ 
rive  at  Morristown  on  Sunday  and 
begin  training  early  Monday.  The 
trainer  in  charge  of  the  class  knows 
nothing  about  the  students,  except 
their  names,  until  they  arrive ;  and 
between  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  when 
they  receive  their  dogs,  it  is  his  task 
to  decide  which  dog  will  best  suit  the 
individual. 

It  is  an  exciting  moment  when  the 
dogs  are  assigned  to  the  members  of 
the  class ;  and  a  period  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  when  eight  green  students  take 
eight  dogs  to  dinner  with  them  the 
first  evening.  I  know  I  anticipated 
a  lot  of  confusion  and  perhaps  a  dog 
fight  or  two  on  my  first  dinner  date 
with  ‘‘Eddy”;  but  the  trainers  have 
everything  so  well  planned  that 
there  was  not  much  more  excitement 
than  usual. 

During  the  training  period,  the  instructor  is  on  duty  all  the  time. 
He  presides  at  meals,  looks  after  dogs  and  students,  and  cheerfully  an¬ 
swers  the  many  questions  put  to  him.  In  addition  to  these  duties  he  takes 
the  students  to  town  for  the  regular  training  work  which  consists  mainly 
of  walking  about  town  in  traffic  and  covering  regular  routes  which  are 
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named  for  convenience.  These  trips  are  short  and  simple  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  become  longer  and  more  difficult  as  the  course  progresses. 

Students  are  taken  in  pairs  for  the  walks,  and  if  they  walk  two  miles 
a  day,  the  instructor  walks  more  than  four  times  that  distance.  He  is 
alw'ays  near  to  help  you  out  of  a  difficulty  and  takes  many  extra  steps  to 
keep  every  one  going.  The  long  trips  cover  about  three  miles  and  all 
kinds  of  traffic  conditions  are  provided  to  give  the  students  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  training  details,  the  management  insists  on  cer¬ 
tain  routine  for  students,  which  tends  to  make  them  more  independent. 
They  are  not  led  about  the  house  and  grounds,  but  are  told  how  to  find 
certain  places  and  are  expected  to  get  around  alone.  At  the  table,  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  is  an  excellent  idea, 
because  most  blind  people  are  inclined  to  accept  too  much  help  from 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  meals  are  excellent  and  I  am  sure  that  the  management  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  most  blind  people  are  especially 
fond  of  eating.  The  training  is  strenuous,  and  students  and  dogs  require 
plenty  of  good  food  to  keep  them  in  trim.  Our  group  enjoyed  the  meals 
and  we  also  appreciated  the  ample  amount  we  could  have  for  the  asking. 

Meal  time  was  also  quite  an  occasion  for  a  “let  down.”  Seldom  were 
we  hurried  with  meals,  and  joking  and  talk  flew  thick  and  fast  on  these 
occasions.  There  was  always  talk  of  the  “ten  mile  trip  ahead,”  and  as 
long  as  we  believed  this,  we  wondered  how  we  were  going  to  make  it. 
After  meals  we  would  remain  at  the  table  smoking  and  talking  about  each 
day’s  experiences. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  a  class  of  eight  students,  all  from  differ¬ 
ent  States.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  our  class  certainly  represented  extreme  sections. 
I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  students  as  they  were  all 
younger  and  more  active,  but  somehow  I  managed  to  get  through,  al¬ 
though  it  w'as  with  toe  blisters  and  sore  leg  muscles. 

I  found  some  old  friends  at  Morristown,  including  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Hutchinson,  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind;  Mr.  \V.  H.  Ebeling;  Mr.  Morris  Frank,  pioneer  of  guide  dog  work 
in  America ;  and  Mr.  Debataz.  “Uncle  Willie,”  as  Mr.  Ebeling  is  called, 
made  us  feel  at  home  and  took  an  active  part  in  our  discussions.  Mr. 
Frank  gave  us  some  advice,  based  on  his  long  experience  wdth  dog  guides. 
Mr.  Debataz  is  the  same  friendly  chap  we  met  in  Pittsburgh  several  years 
ago,  and  gives  the  students  many  tips  about  working  with  their  dogs. 
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He  seems  to  be  everywhere ;  if  you  go  to  town  there  you  find  him  and, 
again,  returning  home  he  is  waiting  to  see  how  you  get  along  from  the 
road  to  the  house.  Miss  Hutchinson  is  always  on  hand  to  read  mail  and 
help  in  other  ways,  and  depended  on  me  somewhat  to  help  her  defend 
Pennsylvania. 

The  staff  and  management  of  the  Seeing  Eye  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  course  interesting  and  beneficial.  The  training  was  difficult  for  me, 
but  the  new  freedom  that  it  has  given  was  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 

Eddy  is  a  great  help  and  as  time  goes  on  I  know  I  will  learn  to  work 
with  him  with  greater  ease  and  effectiveness.  Pennsylvania  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and  I  am  glad  to 
give  my  words  of  commendation  and  encouragement  to  this  great  work 
and  to  those  who  are  furthering  this  work  in  America — The  Seeing  Eye 
Corporation. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 


NOTE: — For  the  substance  of  the  following,  we  are  indebted  to  Air.  Edwin  B.  V. 
Larson.  The  original  article  appeared  in  the  July  12,  1938,  issue  of  the  ^‘Easton 
Express,”  and  presents  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Northampton  County  Branch 
of  the  Association. 

TN  a  small  inconspicuous  brick  dwelling  at  127  East  Broad  Street,  Beth- 
lehem,  a  group  of  persons  may  be  found  every  day  working  busily 
with  their  hands — making  baskets,  knitting,  weaving — and  learning  to 
adapt  their  lives  to  darkness. 

The  small  house  does  not  look  much  different  from  any  others  in  the 
block.  It  might  be  a  private  home  except  for  the  small  sign  in  front — 
“Northampton  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.”  Here  a  humane  work  is  being  carried  out.  Here  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  five  to  seventy-eight  years  of  age  are  finding  that  the 
loss  of  sight  does  not  condemn  them  to  lives  of  uselessness  and  depen¬ 
dence.  Many  of  them  support  families.  Here  they  are  being  taught  to 
find  that  the  loss  of  vision  does  not  rob  them  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
beauties  that  life  has  to  offer. 
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Watching  them  one  finds  it  hard  to  conceive  that  they  live  in  dark¬ 
ness.  In  the  small  room  in  the  front  of  the  house,  several  women  sit 
busily  crocheting  and  knitting,  absorbed  in  their  work.  A  young  Negro 
woman  runs  a  sewing  machine,  gingerly  guiding  the  cloth  under  the 
jabbing  needle. 

In  the  adjoining  room  another  group  sit  around  a  table,  weaving 
baskets  with  deft  fingers.  A  small  tub  of  water  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  containing  reed  and  cane,  placed  to  soak  and  soften.  Their 
instructor,  a  man  wearing  black  glasses,  moves  around  the  table,  assist¬ 
ing  as  he  is  called  upon. 

A  well-kept  yard  extends  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  season, 
flower  beds  with  a  neat  lawn  make  it  a  pleasant  spot;  and  a  bright  um¬ 
brella  shades  a  table  and  several  chairs  and  a  glider.  In  season,  there 
are  also  rows  of  vegetables  planted  by  blind  and  partially  blind  people. 

In  the  old  barn  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  two  young  men  work  at 
looms,  weaving  rugs.  With  practiced  hands,  they  pass  shuttles  through 
the  tough  strands  of  the  warp,  and  bang  the  reed  bar  against  the  woof 
of  woven  rags  to  make  it  tight. 

All  this  is  just  a  small  part  of  the  activity  at  the  home  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch  of  the  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  There 
are  226  blind  and  partially  blind  persons,  and  122  “prevention  cases’' 
making  use  of  the  facilities  and  enjoying  the  care  provided  for  them. 

One  girl  lives  in  the  house.  Others  begin  to  arrive  as  early  as  7 :30 
o’clock  each  morning,  coming  and  going  all  day  until  9 :00  o’clock  at 
night.  Five  men  weave  rugs,  and  three  young  women  have  learned  to 
operate  large  looms ;  ten  cane  chairs ;  fourteen  make  baskets ;  and  twenty 
women  sew,  crochet,  and  knit.  These  products  of  their  hands  are  sold 
as  fast  as  they  can  make  them.  Additional  work  is  being  considered  in 
leathercraft. 

Some  of  these  people  not  only  make  a  living  for  themselves,  but 
support  others.  One  man,  a  resident  of  Hellertown,  worked  for  some 
time  at  a  loom  at  the  Branch.  Then,  although  blind,  he  went  home  and 
built  his  own  loom  and  wove  rugs  at  home. 

Those  who  do  not  bring  their  own  lunch  each  day,  eat  the  luncheon 
prepared  by  two  housekeepers  provided  by  the  W.  P.  A.  Some  of  the 
blind  girls  have  learned  to  cook  and  they  help  prepare  the  lunches,  as 
well  as  serve,  wash  and  dry  dishes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Northampton  County  Branch  of  the  Association 
is  to  make  possible  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual’s  personality 
and  to  help  him  adjust  himself  to  his  environment. 
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The  work  in  Northampton  County  was  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
October  the  Branch  will  celebrate  its  Tenth  Anniversary.  The  Branch 
was  set  up  in  June  1928,  when  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  county,  cooperating 
with  the  parent  organization  in  Pittsburgh,  contributed  funds,  which 
were  augmented  by  a  small  State  appropriation.  A  small  office  was 
rented  and  a  superintendent  was  appointed. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  previously  had  made  a  survey  of 
the  county,  reporting  66  blind  persons;  after  five  years  there  were  111 
blind  and  partially  blind  persons  on  the  register;  and  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  226  blind  and  partially  blind  persons  on  file  and  122  prevention 
cases. 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos,  the  present  Superintendent,  was  appointed  in 
January  1933.  One  of  her  first  steps  was  a  new  survey  of  the  county.  It 
was  found  that  there  are  two  outstanding  needs  among  the  blind  and 
those  who  are  suffering  from  impaired  vision : 

1.  A  careful  check  on  causes  of  visual  defects  and  blindness  to  afford 
maximum  care  of  the  patients  and  to  prevent  blindness  in  future 
generations. 

2.  To  provide  suitable  occupations  for  those  capable  of  work,  either 
skilled  handicraft,  therapeutic  occupations,  or  simple  home 
activities. 

From  this  survey  it  was  found  that  five  blind  men  had  established  their 
own  businesses  before  the  Branch  began  its  operation.  One  of  these  has 
since  died,  and  three  of  the  remaining  four  have  applied  to  the  Branch  for 
assistance.  Since  the  budget  of  the  Branch  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
a  teacher,  the  handiwork  guidance  has  been  done  by  the  Superintendent, 
with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  the  W.  P.  A.,  and 
the  N.  Y.  A.  workers. 

With  the  addition  of  Miss  Sarah  S.  Moody  to  the  staff,  July  1,  last, 
prevention  of  blindness  is  now  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  work 
of  the  Branch.  Formerly  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  look  after  the 
eye  patients  alone.  Now,  however,  in  checking  the  patient’s  background, 
it  is  often  found  that  family  life  and  other  contacts  are  important  factors 
in  causing  the  patient’s  blindness.  In  many  cases  venereal  diseases  are 
the  cause.  Now  in  cose  cooperation  with  physicians  and  clinics,  entire 
families  are  being  protected  from  blindness  and  disease  by  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  and  quick  diagnosis  of  dangerous  symptoms. 

It  is  felt  that  the  two  major  programs  are  inadequate  but  progress 
has  been  made  to  a  marked  extent,  and  with  the  support  of  the  public 
it  is  hoped  that  a  truly  adequate  program  can  be  planned.  The  work  now 
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is  being  supported  by  the  Bethlehem  and  Easton  Community  Chests, 
small  State  appropriation,  Lions  Clubs  contributions,  the  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary,  and  many  individuals  throughout  the  county.  Many  miscellaneous 
donations  such  as  looms,  dictaphones.  Talking  Books,  etc.,  are  donated 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Branch  has  achieved  very  gratifying  results  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  files  contain  many  interesting  case  histories  of  outstanding 
successes. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — 
teaching  handicapped  individuals  to  overcome  their  fears  and  doubts, 
and  to  learn  to  be  self-reliant,  living  happy,  normal  lives. 


NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 


BERKS  COUNTY 

'YY’ZITH  the  aid  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  we  expect  to  place  one  of  our 
partially  sighted  young  men  in  a  small  confectionery  and  grocery 
store  business.  The  Auxiliary  has  consented  to  lend  the  entire  amount 
necessary  to  purchase  the  business,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  prove  a  real  success.  This  is  the  second  placement  which 
has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  we  owe  much  gratitude  to 
this  group  of  women  for  their  constructive  interest  and  help. 

READING’S  Seventh  Educational  Exhibit  for  the  Blind  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  October  18-20,  at  Rajah  Temple,  136  North  Sixth  Street. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit,  and  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  who  may  find  it  possible  to  visit  us. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

A  FEW  years  ago,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  Alfred  took  a  twenty-weeks  period  of  training  at  the 
Association’s  Dauphin  County  Branch.  He  learned  various  kinds  of 
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caning,  including  spline  work,  double-bottom  work,  and  rush  seating. 
After  he  completed  his  course  he  returned  to  Cumberland  County.  He 
worked  at  home,  having  all  the  necessary  tools ;  but  he  did  not  get  many 
orders,  which  was  very  discouraging.  Nevertheless,  he  did  his  best  on 
all  work  that  was  brought  to  him.  As  a  side  line,  he  made  baskets,  belts, 
and  other  leather  articles.  Yet  with  it  all,  he  had  much  time  on  his  hands 
and  a  small  income. 

Finally,  because  of  his  good  work  and  his  promptness  in  completing 
orders,  he  was  rewarded.  A  furniture  repair  shop  was  opened  opposite 
Alfred’s  home.  The  proprietor,  after  learning  of  his  ability  to  cane,  offered 
Alfred  a  place  in  the  shop,  turning  over  all  the  caning,  as  well  as  other 
chair  work,  to  him.  This,  indeed,  was  a  great  help  to  Alfred,  as  it  assured 
him  a  pay-day  each  week  and  had  given  him  more  work  in  six  months 
than  he  had  had  in  the  previous  three  years. 

Recently  a  well-known  college  in  the  town  has  given  him  an  order 
for  seven  dozen  chairs  to  be  caned  by  the  middle  of  October,  which  will 
keep  him  very  busy  for  some  time. 

Patience  and  perseverence  have  brought  Alfred  his  reward. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

The  three  following  social  gatherings  were  held  during  July  and 
August  by  several  of  our  Branch  groups : 

On  June  16,  the  last  meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Handicraft  Class 
was  held  at  the  summer  cottage  of  one  of  the  members.  A  lap  robe, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  women,  was  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  Sunshine  Society  for  one  of  the  Society’s  shut-ins. 

The  annual  picnic  was  held  June  24,  at  Reservoir  Park,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  group  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Phillips,  President  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  had  a  lovely 
luncheon  meeting  at  her  summer  home  in  Perdix  for  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  on  July  21.  Plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  coming  year. 

FORCE  REED,  a  young  blind  boy,  recently  completed  his  Junior 
year  at  William  Penn  High  School.  George  had  attended  Over¬ 
brook  until  November,  1937.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch,  George  entered  public  school  in  Harrisburg,  January  31,  1938. 
His  books  were  transcribed  by  the  volunteer  transcribers  of  the  Harris- 
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burg  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  had  excellent  marks 
throughout  the  year,  and  received  a  scholarship  to  attend  Music  School 
for  six  weeks  here  in  the  city.  George  will  return  to  William  Penn  to 
complete  his  senior  year  on  September  6. 

July  2,  Miss  Kathryn  Harlacher,  Superintendent,  completed  ten 
years  of  service  with  the  Branch. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TOURING  the  past  quarter  the  Lancaster  County  Branch  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  sight-saving.  Cooperating  with  the  Public 
Health  nurses,  local  social  agencies,  and  eye  clinics  at  both  hospitals, 
and  with  funds  made  available  through  the  Lancaster  Auxiliary  to  the 
Branch,  we  were  able  to  furnish  eye-glasses  to  forty-one  children  of 
school  age ;  arranged  for  regular  medical  care  for  two  children,  through 
which  the  vision  in  each  instance  has  improved  at  least  fifteen  per  cent; 
and  aided  in  having  two  successful  operations  performed.  The  first 
operation  for  alternating  squint  was  performed  on  a  fourteen-year-old 
child ;  and  the  second  for  congenital  cataracts  on  a  ten-year-old  child. 
This  latter  child  had  lost  two  years  of  school ;  but  now,  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  she  anticipates  reentrance  in  the  fall.  Another  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  survey  of  the  first  six  grades  made  through  the  Lancaster 
City  public  schools.  The  survey  listed  all  children  whose  vision,  with 
eye-glasses,  was  20/70  or  less.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  sight-saving  classes  in  our  public  schools  in-  the  near  future. 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

'  j  'HE  Placement  Department  has  instituted  a  service  for  the  operators 
of  stands  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  profitable.  For  some  time, 
efforts  were  made  to  find  a  practical  method  of  furnishing  sandwiches  for 
sale  at  the  various  stands ;  but  owing  to  a  city  ordinance  requiring  the 
installation  of  certain  equipment  such  as  sinks  of  specified  types  and 
hot  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  it  was  found  too  expensive  and  im¬ 
practical  to  install  this  equipment  in  all  stands. 

For  this  reason,  arrangements  were  completed  to  have  sandwiches 
made  by  a  sighted  woman  in  the  Branch  dining-room.  We  are  now 
furnishing  large  wholesome  sandwiches  to  several  stands  for  resale,  as 
well  as  supplying  them  to  the  Branch  employees.  The  sandwiches  are 
wrapped  in  wax  paper  and  sold  to  the  operators  for  seven  cents  each, 
which  assures  a  profit  of  three  cents  on  each  sandwich. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY 

'  I  ^HE  problem  of  furnishing  adequate  recreational  facilities  for  blind 
^  people  in  rural  communities  is  one  which,  no  doubt,  troubles  many 
workers  for  the  blind.  Although  the  radio  and  the  Talking  Book  have 
helped  tremendously  in  solving  this  problem,  yet  they  are  limited  in 
scope  for  they  do  not  enable  blind  people  to  mix  with  others  not  so  handi¬ 
capped,  nor  to  get  away  from  their  homes  occasionally. 

A  picnic  furnishes  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem  for  it  enables 
the  blind  people  in  rural  communities  to  become  acquainted  with  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  and  to  get  away  from  their  usual  routine,  if 
only  for  a  day.  The  Venango  County  Branch  held  its  second  annual  picnic 
on  July  12.  Transportation  was  furnished  from  every  part  of  the  county 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  Lions  Club  and  an  automobile  dealer. 
A  very  interesting  recreation  program  was  arranged  so  that  everybody 
took  part  in  many  of  the  games.  Attractive  prizes  for  these  games  were 
donated  by  local  merchants.  The  group  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to 
eighty-nine.  The  outing  ended  with  a  delicious  picnic  supper,  prepared 
and  served  by  a  committee  of  women  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

A  picnic  not  only  provides  a  splendid  form  of  recreation  for  blind 
people,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  interesting  more  people  in  our  work.  At 
least  two  hundred  people  had  some  part  in  preparing  and  providing  food 
and  equipment  for  the  outing,  many  of  whom  are  now  already  active  in 
promoting  every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  local  Branch.  However,  there 
are  many  recent  friends  who  know  our  work  only  through  the  picnic ; 
yet  we  feel  certain  that  their  interest  will  grow  to  include  all  phases  of 
the  work  and  thus  make  them  lasting  and  worth  while  friends. 
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INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 

on  the 

PREVENTION  AND  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

to  be  held  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
October  27-29,  1938 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM^' 
Thursday,  October  27 


SECTION  1—9:00—10:25  A.  M.  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 
Topic:  “Meaning  of  ‘Conquest  of  Blindness’” 

Presiding-.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

Discussion  Leader:  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Field  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 

for  the  Blind 

SECTION  11—10:40—12:00  Noon  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 

Topic:  “Meaning  of  ‘Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Vision’  ” 

Presiding:  Dr.  Alexander  van  Beyer,  Director,  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Speaker:  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

SECTION  111—12:15—1:30  P.  M.  GENERAL  SESSION 
Conference  Luncheon 

Presiding:  V.  D.  Rose,  Chairman,  Lackawanna  County  Branch 
JVelcome:  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Heath,  President,  Moravian  College  for  Women 
Response  to  Welcome:  H.  R.  Latimer 

SECTION  IV— 2:00— 3:25  P.  M.  SPECIAL  ROUND  TABLES 

(a)  “Program  of  Cooperation  with  Educational  Authorities  in  the  Care 
and  Use  of  the  Eyes” 

Presiding:  Dr.  van  Beyer 
♦Further  details  will  be  given  later. 
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Speakers:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Anette  M.  Phelan,  Staff  Associate  in  Education,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Discussion  Leader:  Audrey  Campbell,  Executive  Director,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 

(b)  “New  Vistas  in  Placement  Work” 

Presiding:  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Speaker:  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Office  of  Education,  United  State  Department  of  . 
the  Interior 

SECTION  V— 3:40— 5:00  P.  M.  SPECIAL  ROUND  TABLES 

(a)  “State  Resources  for  Special  Education” 

Presiding:  Dr.  van  Beyer 

Speaker:  T.  Ernest  Newland,  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Education 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

(b)  “Subsidized  Shop  Employment” 

Presiding:  Harry  L.  Glickson,  Business  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Speaker:  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SECTION  VI— 6:15— 8:30  P.  M. 

Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner 

Presiding:  Clifford  F.  Frey,  Chairman,  Northampton  County  Branch 
Welcome:  The  Honorable  Robert  Pfeifle,  Mayor  of  Bethlehem 
-Speaker:  To  be  announced 

Topic:  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Employment  of  Blind  People” 
Movie:  “Let  There  Be  Light” 


Friday,  October  28 


SECTION  VII— 7:00— 8:30  A.  M.  GROUP  BREAKFASTS 

SECTION  VIII— 9:00— 10:25  A.  M.  SPECIAL  ROUND  TABLES 

(a)  “Cooperating  with  Management  and  Labor  to  Reduce  Eye  Hazards 
and  Eye  Strains  in  Industry” 
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Presiding:  Dr.  van  Beyer  ■ 

Speaker:  Louis  Resnick,  Director,  Industrial  Relations,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

(b)  “Home  Industry  and  Occupational  Therapy” 

Presiding:  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Branch 

Speaker:  Isabel  Campbell,  Industries  Adviser,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Discussion  Leader:  Mrs.  Frieda  Linnert  VViegle,  Home  Industries  Supervisor, 

Pittsburgh  Branch 

SECTION  IX— 10:40— 12:00  Noon.  SPECIAL  ROUND  TABLES 

(a)  “State  Program  for  the  Control  of  S3T)hilis  and  the  Continued  Need 

for  Special  Legislation  for  the  Control  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum” 

Presiding:  Dr.  van  Beyer 

Discussion  Leader:  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

Philadelphia  Branch 

(b)  “Special  Round  Table  for  Branch  Superintendents” 

Presiding:  H.  R.  Latimer 

Discussion  Leader:  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Director,  Lancaster  County  Branch 

SECTION  X— 12:15— 1:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon — Women’s  Auxiliary 

Presiding:  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  President,  Women’s  Auxiliary, 

Northampton  County  Branch 

Speaker:  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia 

» 

SECTION  XI— 2:00— 3:25  P.  M.  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 

Topic:  “Counseling  Lay  and  Social  Groups,  Collaborating  with  the  Nurs¬ 
ing  and  Medical  Professions,  and  Aiding  in  Follow-up  Work” 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  PREVENTION  SESSIONS 

Presiding:  Dr.  van  Beyer 

Speaker:  Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Pittsburgh 
Branch 

Discussion  Leader:  Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English,  Assistant  to  Supervisor,  Conservation 

of  Vision,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
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SECTION  XII— 3:40— 5:00  P.  M.  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 

Topic:  “The  Federal  Social  Security  Program  and  Its  Relation  to  State¬ 
wide  Organizations” 

Presiding:  Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 

Speaker:  Dr.  C.  E.  Rice,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Consultant  to  the 
Social  Security  Board 

Discussion  Leader:  Dr.  van  Beyer 

SECTION  XIII— 6:15— 8:30  P.  M.  CONFERENCE  DINNER 

Presiding:  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Speaker:  Dr.  Walter  Clark,  Executive  Director,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association 

Topic:  “Social  Hygiene  in  Its  Relation  to  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
Conservation  of  Vision  Program” 


Saturday,  October  29 

SECTION  XIV— 7:00— 8:30  A.  M.  GROUP  BREAKFASTS 

SECTION  XV— 9:00— 10:25  A.  M.  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 

Topic:  “Standardization  of  Blind-made  Products  for  State  and  Country¬ 
wide  Sale” 

Presiding:  Milton  Michaelis,  Trustee,  Lancaster  County  Branch 
Discussion  Leader:  Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

SECTION  XVI— 10:40— 12:00  Noon.  GENERAL  ROUND  TABLE 

Topic:  “Community  Resources  for  the  Interpretation  of  Social  Service 
Work” 

Presiding:  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  Director,  Department  of  Social  Work 
Intrepretation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

SECTION  XVII— 12:15  P.  M.  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES’  LUNCHEON 


Semi-Annual  Meeting 

Presiding:  Frank  Wilbur  Main 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 
June  1,  1938 

ASSETS 

Cash,  Regular  Fund . $  9,052.06 

Cash,  Special  Fund  .  23,338.03 

Petty  Cash .  893.00 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 8,535.27 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  .  1,782.95 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 3,279.97 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  .  3,750.00 

Inventory .  47,635.07 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth  .  15,000.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  .  34,265.21 

Investments,  Securities,  and  Savings .  1,000.00 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  and  Equipment .  292,279.15 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . 5,230.22 

Deferred  Expense  .  2,900.06 


TOTAL  ASSETS . $448,940.99 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

I 

Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  . $  1,800.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade .  9,547.93 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  .  1,588.91 

Loans  Payable  .  2,505.95 

Mortgages  Payable  . .  75,900.00 

'  Accrued  Interest  Payable  .  1,395.00 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  .  924.80 

Reserve  for  Depreciation: 

Buildings  and  Equipment  .  78,295.99 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  .  1,448.79 

Unabsorbed  Contributions: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 15,000.00 

Local  Aid  and  Welfare .  44,886.39 

NET  WORTH  .  215,647.23 


TOTAL 


,$448,940.99 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Consolidated  Statement — Income  and  Exj>ense 
June  1,  1937  to  May  31,  1938 


INCOME 


Sales . $167,611.77 

Local  City  Aid  .  52,568.48 

Welfare  Aid  . .  97,487.57 

Gifts  and  Contributions .  8,732.26 

County  Maintenance  .  4,180.11 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds .  26,619.99 

State  Appropriation  .  15,000.00 

Loans  (Paid  Back) .  2,811.85 

Miscellaneous .  8,387.82 


TOTAL  INCOME  . $383,399.85 


EXPENSE 


Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Blind . $  31,529.56 

Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted .  41,061.24 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind .  109,475.43 

Wages,  Sighted .  23,777.53 

Purchases  for  resale  .  20,263.58 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated .  75,029.22 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power .  3,778.55 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  2,812.06 

Insurance  .  4,324.34 

Truck  Delivery  . 5,626.19 

Travel  and  Carfare .  9,399.12 

Office  Supplies  and  Printing .  7,541.50 

Rent  .  3,961.22 

Shop  Supplies  .  4,353.71 

Collection  Expense  .  430.41 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  .  5,874.44 

Social  Service  and  Aid .  4,926.87 

Prevention  .  11,325.76 

Placement .  49.08 

Education  and  Recreation .  484.24 

Interest  on  Mortgages .  3,865.49 

Interest  on  Other  Debts .  420.84 

Library  Expense  .  25.39 

Conference  Expense  .  688.80 

New  Equipment  . 2,877.53 

Memberships  and  Dues .  359.35 

Branch  Allotments  .  7,200.00 

Deferred  Expense  .  2,023.23 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund .  1,600.00 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Others .  6,811.91 

Unclassified  .  4,899.88 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


$396,796.47 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Report  of  Branch  Activities 
Year  ending  May  31,  1938 


1.  Number  of  blind  persons  on  file: 

a.  Blind,  6r  less  than  20/200 .  5,384 

b.  More  than  20/200  .  1,581 

2.  Number  of  blind  persons  under  supervision  in — 

a.  Home  Occupations .  362 

b.  Home  Industries . 193 

c.  Shop  Industries  .  256 

d.  Placements  .  139 

e.  Professions  .  34 

3.  Number  of  persons  receiving  social  services: 

a.  Case  Work  .  1,525 

b.  Clinic  or  Hospital .  873 

c.  Miscellaneous  .  500 

4.  Number  of  eye-cases  under  supervision: 

a.  Prevention  .  1,259 

b.  Conservation  .  1,905 

5.  Total  net  number  supervised  or  served .  4,254 
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All  Work  Guaranteed 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

Pennsylvania  Association 

NEW  YORK 

for  the  Blind 
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THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 
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Broom  Corn 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


The  American 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Fork  &L  Hoe 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

True  Temper  Products 

In  Illinois  and  Western 
Broom  Com  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

Broom  Handles 

Mop  Handles 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

Creative  ^iKandicraft 

Established  1881 
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• 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 
REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H. 

Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

• 

BRISTLES 

HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes 

Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 

Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request* 

Always  Ready 

AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

to  Cooperate 

for  Gold  Medal 

Quality 

Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 

the  Bhnd  will  receive 

Split  Bamboo 

Split  Rattan 

China  Reeds 

Ajax  Fibre 

Rush  Fibre 

special  attention. 

African  Fibre 

Rice  Fibre 

Bassine 

Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 

C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Broom  Handles 

Manufacturers  of 

Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 

Incorporated 

WILLIAMSON,  W.  VA. 


Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 


BRANCHES 

Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(Trustees  at  Large) 


Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander 
Frank  Wilbur  Main  . . 
Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.. 

F.  E.  Weaver . 

William  McAlpine.  . . . 

.  John  E.  Potter . 
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E.  V.  D.  Selden 
James  W.  Rickey 
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.  .First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
.Third  Vice  President 

. T  reasurer 

. .  Recording  Secretary 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Trustees — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Harry  B.  Davis,  Harry  L.  Peifer 
Alternates — Raymond  J.  Wenger,  Philip  K.  Howard,  Raymond  K.  Titlow 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Trustees — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
Alternates — J.  E.  Corn,  J.  C.  Brallier,  Dr.  Daniel  Bohn 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Borland,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Emmett  B.  Simpson 
Alternates — J.  H.  Cochran,  Orville  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sinclair 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Trustees — George  E.  Wolfe,  Seymour  Silverstone,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 
Alternates — Miss  Helen  Price,  Dr.  Frank  D.  Geer,  Dr.  B.  E.  Longwell,  Jr. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

'  Trustees — Ernest  Latham,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Earle  Schaeffer 
Alternates — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Trustees — ^Vandling  D.  Rose,  James  R.  Gilligan,  Thomas  D.  Davies 
Alternates — Dr.  Mervyn  M.  Williams,  Philip  Salsburg,  Peter  Stipp,  Jr. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  1.  M.  Shane 
Alternates — Miss  Mary  Shirk,  Mrs.  Milton  Michaelis,  Martin  Dellinger 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Trustees — E.  C.  Reinhard,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  Ralph  Henry 
Alternates — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  W.  C.  Masonheimer,  Mrs.  John  Eckert 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
Trustees — Clifford  F.  Frey,  R.  A.  Burlingame,  W.  P.  Gano 

Alternates — Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wolverton,  Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Trustees — Edward  Marcu,  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn 
Alternates — Mrs.  S.  Hertz,  Mrs.  1.  Valentine  Levi,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Trustees — Franklin  C.  Irish,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mulhattan 
Alternates — C.  H.  Wolfe,  Miss  Helen  B.  Rauh,  Philip  N.  Harrison 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Trustees — Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Halderman 
Alternates — Fred  Bright,  J.  E.  Burns,  Dr.  George  B.  Jobson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 
(Luzerne  County) 

Trustees — Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  William  E.  Pulverman 
Alternates — John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Kirkendall,  Robert  C.  Smith 
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John  M.  Glenn 


■'  I  ‘HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to  John  M.  Glenn,  first 
General  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr.  Glenn  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  national  movement  to  prevent  blindness. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Directorate  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  since  its  beginning  as  a  New  York  State 
Committee.  His  interest  in  the  blind  and  in  all  phases  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  has  been  continuous  and  lasting. 
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Qod  said,  “Let  There  Be  Light” 

VOLUME  VIII  DECEMBER,  ,1938  No.  4 


WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

ONCE  again  THE  SEER  is  privileged  to  record  in  part  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  an  Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The  program  of  this  conference  falls  under  two 
principal  headings — the  prevention  of  needless  blindness  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blind  people,  jointly  described  as  the  “conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness.”  Present  at  and  participating  in  the  conference  were  representatives 
of  twelve  of  the  fourteen  Branches  and  its  entire  corporate  staff,  as  well 
as  twenty-seven  accredited  Trustees,  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
entire  Board. 

In  addition  to  staff  and  Branch  officers,  the  program  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  remarkable  group  of  professional  men  and  women  identified 
with  kindred  and  associated  social  activities.  Among  these  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Seeing  Eye,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health, 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Lehigh  University, 
and  others. 

Space  prevents  publication  of  all  the  papers,  but  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  scope  and  excellence  of  those  which  we  are  able  to  print. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  in  a  talk  on 
the  “Meaning  of  ‘Conquest  of  Blindness,’  ”  followed  up  by  a  word  from 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison.  This  discussion  dealt  primarily  with  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blind  people.  The  second  session  on  the  “Meaning  of 
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‘Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Vision’  ”  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Alexander  van  Beyer.  These 
two  sessions  were  typical  of  the  entire  conference.  Special  features  of 
the  Conference  were  an  Anniversary  Dinner  on  October  27,  celebrating 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Association’s  work  in  Northamptop  County  and  a 
Conference  Dinner,  October  28,  both  of  which  occasions  were  marked 
by  cordial  and  profitable  relations.  The  great  advantage  of  conferences 
of  this  sort  lies  in  the  personal  contacts  made,  as  much  as  in  the  papers 
and  discussions.  Those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  will,  we  hope, 
enjoy  perusing  the  following  articles. 

The  next  Inter-Branch  Conference  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  next  October,  in  connection  with  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Association’s  Berks  County  Branch. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

< 

The  seeing  eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been  horrified  at  the  match 
folder  hoax  that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  blind  persons,  and  which 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  may  secure  a  guide  dog  through  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  stipulated  number  of  match  covers. 

More  than  a  hundred  inquiries  have  been  received  by  The  Seeing  Eye 
and  a  number  of  young  blind  persons  who  have  diligently  saved  thousands 
of  the  worthless  folders  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Individuals, 
service  clubs,  and  other  organizations  have  fallen  prey  to  the  rumor. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  it  to  its  source  without  success 
so  far. 

Encouraging  a  blind  person  in  the  idea  that  he  may  secure  a  guide 
dog  through  the  collection  of  match  covers,  which  have  no  monetary 
value,  can  only  lead  to  disappointment.  Think  of  it !  After  months  of 
anticipating  the  freedom  and  independence  associated  with  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog — only  to  find  that  the  match  covers  have  absolutely  no  effect  in 
determining  eligibility  for  a  guide  dog. 

Any  blind  person  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  may  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  full  information  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant,  if  otherwise  eligible,  is  not  a  factor  in  determining  eligibility 
for  training  with  a  guide  dog. 

The  Seeing  Eye  asks  your  cooperation  in  combating  this  match 
folder  hoax. 
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MEANING  OF  “CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS” 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 


CONSIDERED  broadly,  the  meaning  of  “conquest  of  blindness” 
necessarily  includes  the  practical  use  of  everything  that  promotes 
good  vision,  prevents  loss  of  eyesight,  or  restores  good  useful  vision,  and 
of  everything  that  has  applied  value  in  promoting  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment,  education,  employment,  recreation,  and  such  adjustment  of  blind 
people  as  may  aid  them  in  living  and  enjoying  life  as  do  their  seeing 
friends. 

It  is  entirely  proper,  therefore,  that  our  Inter-Branch  Conference 
series  of  round  tables,  such  as  begin  here  in  Bethlehem  this  morning, 
should  welcome  discussion  of  all  phases  of  work  and  effort  now  carried 
on  by  the  various  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  bettering  social,  recreational,  environmental,  educational, 
general  health,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  blind.  The  six  main 
objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  are  to  be  found  in  the  above 
summary.  It  is  well  in  thinking  through  these  objectives  to  give  some 
concern  to  the  relationship  of  the  Branches  to  the  State  organization, 
of  the  Branches  to  each  other,  and,  perhaps,  to  discuss  these  relation¬ 
ships  first. 

The  officers  and  trustees  forming  this  leadership  organization  (or 
should  I  say  this  foster  parent  organization)  are  your  representatives 
chosen  to  do,  in  a  large  way,  what  no  individual  Branch  may  do.  This 
leadership  must  ever  be  alert  to  entertain  every  phase  of  promising 
effort  in  the  broad  fields  of  social  endeavor  already  outlined. 

The  advisory  and  supervisory  relationship  emanating  from  the 
State  organization  does  not  expect,  and  should  not  expect  every  individual 
Branch  to  be  fully  equipped  to  carry  forward  all  lines  of  promising  effort 
in  their  fields  by  the  various  staff  officers,  or  by  means  of  cooperative 
relationships.  There  will  always  be  reasons,  not  alone  for  fitting  Branch 
detailed  efforts  to  the  particular  need  of  the  area  served  by  the  Branch, 
but  for  fitting  Branch  plans  in  and  around  the  most  advanced  thoughts 
of  forward-looking  citizens  influencing  community  action  in  the  area 
served.  This  will  mean  some  programs  of  broad  scope,  others  of 
limited  range. 
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Broadly  speaking,  this  work  is  largely  education  in  community 
problems ;  as  with  every  type  of  educational  effort,  wide  variation  of 
plan  and  of  activity  will  be  noted.  Branch  service  will  necessarily  be 
determined  by  what  the  community  is  educationally  prepared  to  have 
done  and  for  which  they  are  educationally  prepared  to  pay.  Where 
schools  are  well  organized  and  where  municipal  administration  is  well 
planned,  your  efforts  should  keep  abreast  of  the  highest  type  of  work. 

Branch  executives  may  always  strive  to  prepare  communities  to 
support  broader  programs  and  advanced  steps  and  may  urge  well- 
rounded  programs.  Even  if  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  program  were 
available  today,  its  general  adoption  by  every  Branch  would  not  yet  be 
practical  or  even  advisable. 

Here,  however,  comes  the  great  value  of  counsel  and  sound  helpful 
advice  from  those  charged  with  advisory  and  supervisory  relationship. 
The  representatives  of  the  State  Association,  having  full  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  carried  on  with  success  in  other  Branches,  knowing 
what  is  working  well  with  existing  conditions  elsewhere,  coming  with 
unbiased  judgment,  and  tendering  impartial  advice  based  on  experience 
or  technical  knowledge,  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  individual 
Branches. 

General  education  and  public  health  education,  whether  carried  on 
by  volunteer  groups  or  by  official  agencies,  commonly  move  forward  by 
cycles  or  by  leaps  of  advancement,  going  forward  in  one  phase  of  en¬ 
deavor  this  month  or  this  year,  and  featuring  another  phase  of  promising 
endeavor  at  an  appropriate  time,  but  always  trying  to  hold  and  perpetuate 
proven  useful  work.  Indeed,  public  administrative  agencies  advance  in 
similar  fashion.  The  “psychology  of  the  hour”  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  broadly  trained  executive. 

As  an  example,  fifteen  years  ago  no  one  would  have  included  in  a 
plan  for  “conquest  of  blindness”  frequent  evaluation  of  the  general  health 
of  the  visually  handicapped  and  the  blind,  even  though  some  of  you 
then  were  already  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  arresting  progress  of 
eye  disease  by  scientific,  medical,  or  surgical  care  of  the  entire  body, 
or  even  of  regional  areas  of  the  body.  No  outspoken  or  printed  word 
available  to  volunteer  groups  had  yet  been  spoken  or  printed  urging 
such  extended  care.  It  is  true  here  and  there  that  operations  for  cataract 
or  relief  from  the  high  tension  eye  with  glaucoma  may  have  been  urged 
by  lay  groups  working  in  the  fields  of  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

Save  in  rare  cases,  the  failing  vision  due  to  late  syphilis  continued 
without  medical  or  social  supervision.  The  degeneration  of  the  visual 
center  in  the  hardening  glaucomatous  eye  continued  commonly  without 
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medical  review  until  the  evening  of  seeing  was  reached.  The  eye  blinded 
from  injury  was  not  known  by  field  workers  to  be  so  related  to  its  seeing 
fellow  that  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  good  eye  resulted  in  two 
blind  eyes.  Even  with  the  little  child  having  congenital  cataract,  little 
thought  was  given  to  operative  cure  early  in  childhood  so  that  visual 
education  could  be  obtained. 

Today,  workers  in  the  conquest  of  blindness  must  be  abreast  with 
what  is  now  becoming  common  knowledge  regarding  the  eyes  among  lay 
people.  The  public  has  succumbed  to  the  various  types  of  education 
and  is  increasingly  becoming  “eye  conscious.”  They  want  to  know  how  to 
keep  “well  eyes  well” ;  but  they  also  want  to  know  what  kind  of  “sick 
eyes”  may  be  cured  and  how  to  prevent  the  sick  eye  from  becoming  a 
blind  eye.  They  want  assurance  that  medical  and  social  science  has 
given  the  eyes  of  all  a  chance  for  full  vision  and  a  reasonable  chance  to 
retain  that  vision  throughout  life.  They  expect  you  to  know  much  of 
these  matters,  or  expect  you  to  help  them  get  the  information  from 
dependable  sources.  Yours  is  increasingly  a  greater  responsibility. 
A  very  great  privilege  of  service  will  be  missed,  however,  if  we  do 
less  than  our  best  in  serving  those  who  go  so  long  without  good  eye 
care  that  vision  is  lost. 

Until  Utopia  is  reached  in  prevention,  a  large  group  of  blind  people 
may  best  be  served  by  the  voluntary  Branch  agency.  With  one  hand, 
volunteers  may  strive  to  prevent  blindness ;  with  the  other  hand,  they 
may  work  in  helping  the  blind  of  all  ages  adjust  themselves  to  blindness, 
help  plan  for  their  education,  reeducation,  placement  in  jobs,  or  serve  as 
liaison  between  the  individual  and  his  family  and  the  agency  or  state 
service. 

Then,  too,  the  Branch  work  will  ever  keep  in  mind  the  general  health 
of  the  blind  and  frequent  full  health  evaluation  aiming  to  maintain 
optimum  health  of  body ;  or,  that  body  relationship  to  eye  function  be 
considered.  In  all  these  activities  stimulating  counsel  from  the  State 
Association  representatives  will  help. 

This  year  we  are  all  in  full  stride  to  minimize  the  eye  ravages  of 
syphilis.  It  is  the  psychological  time.  The  going  is  good  because  of  the 
nation-wide  campaign  against  this  disease  headed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by  all  state  and  city 
officials.  The  campaign  is  broad  gauge  with  prevention  of  blindness  as 
a  by-product  in  results.  With  improvement  of  health  and  cure  of  syphilis, 
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blindness  is  prevented  in  the  afflicted  and  in  their  progeny.  Every  boost 
in  this  anti-syphilis  campaign  helps  our  cause. 

The  public  is  now  so  eager  to  hear  about  syphilis,  how  to  prevent  it, 
and  how  to  cure  it.  I  sometimes  smile  when  I  think  how  only  twelve  years 
ago  when  this  condition  was  featured  before  the  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  I  trembled  lest  the  message  might  not  be  well  received ;  or 
that  only  nine  years  ago  a  proposed  radio  talk  was  rejected  in  Louisville 
because  the  word  “syphilis”  was  used  several  times. 

Today  the  subject  is  popular,  with  frequent  talks  on  the  radio  by 
General  Pershing  leading  off.  Surgeon  General  Parran  following,  and 
now  many,  many  others  pleading;  newspaper  discussion,  pamphlets,  and 
educational  articles  by  your  Director  of  Prevention,  Dr.  van  Beyer. 

You  will  carry  on,  of  course,  and  help  stimulate  full  use  of  all  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  your  clientele.  You  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportune 
time  and  join  the  popular  movement  that  promises  so  much  in  aiding  the 
conquest  of  blindness.  Do  not  miss  the  chance  for  consultation  and 
advice  from  your  state  Association  officers  and  do  not  let  your  enthusiasm 
for  the  nonce  popular  cause  keep  you  from  promoting  the  other  work 
meaning  so  much  to  the  blind  and  seeing. 


COOPERATING  WITH  MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR  TO 
REDUCE  EYE  HAZARDS  AND  EYE-STRAIN  IN  INDUSTRY 

NOTE: — The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  talk  by  Mr.  Louis  Resnick,  Director, 
Industrial  Relations,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  given  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  October  28,  1938. 


There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  blinding  of  a  worker  in 
American  industry,  and  yet  industrial  accidents  and  industrial  diseases 
still  constitute  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  in  America.  I  have 
just  returned  to  the  United  States  after  making  an  extended  study  of  the 
means  of  preventing  eye  injuries  which  are  proving  most  effective  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  and  find  that  American  industry 
is  far  ahead  of  European  industry,  and  probably  of  any  country,  in  the 
conservation  of  vision  of  its  industrial  workers. 
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The  industrial  accident  and  disease  hazards  affecting  the  eyes  are 
now  pretty  thoroughly  known.  Methods  of  averting  these  hazards,  or 
protecting  workers  against  them,  have  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  and 
are  commonly  known.  Devices  providing  protection  against  almost 
every  type  of  industrial  eye  hazard  are  now  available.  No  employer  can 
justifiably  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  safeguard  the  eyes  of  the  workers 
in  his  plant. 

Such  concerns  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  Pullman  Company,  and  others — large  and  small — 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  frequency  and  severity  of  eye  injuries  to 
the  point  where  the  blinding  of  a  worker  has  become  a  rare,  instead  of  a 
commonplace,  occurrence.  The  accident  prevention  methods  used  by 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  corporations  successfully  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  and  widely  reported  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  by  the  numerous  other  in¬ 
terested  organizations. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  industrial 
accidents,  it  seems  that  only  sheer  stupidity  or  a  total  disregard  for 
humane  considerations  can  account  for  the  continued  exposure  of 
workers  to  industrial  eye  hazards. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  after  careful 
studies  has  estimated  that  industrial  eye  accidents  and  eye  diseases  cost 
American  industry  some  $50,000,000  a  year.  Dr.  Louis  Schwartz,  Senior 
Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  using  entirely 
different  data,  likewise  came  to  the  conclusion  that  $50,000,000  was  ‘‘a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  eye  accidents  in  one  year  throughout 
the  United  States.” 

In  Pennsylvania  alone  more  than  10,000  industrial  workers  lost  one 
or  both  eyes  in  the  course  of  employment  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  the  industries  of  this  state  have  paid  more  than  $16,000,000  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  these  injuries.  The  average  compensation  to  these  workers 
for  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes  was  $1,571.  The  loss  in  wages  to  these 
workers  was  probably  ten  times  that  amount — usually  much  more. 

The  $50,000,000  annual  loss  to  industry  through  preventable  eye 
injuries  is  only  part  of  the  cost  to  the  community.  Illustrative  of  other 
costs  to  the  nation  resulting  from  the  needless  blinding  of  workers, 
40,000  blind  persons  require  the  monthly  cash  public  assistance  provided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Social  Security  Board  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  states  is  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars 
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a  month  for  this  purpose.  These  needy  persons  will  continue  to  require 
and  receive  twelve  million  dollars  a  year  of  assistance  out  of  public 
funds  as  long  as  they  live,  and  the  number  is  being  constantly  increased 
by  the  new  industrial  blind. 

When  employers  stop  being  satisfied  merely  with  the  financial  pro¬ 
tection  against  accidents  which  they  receive  through  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance — and  begin  instead  to  aim  at  accident  prevention  as 
seriously  as  have  a  few  of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  of  the  country — 
then  and  only  then  will  we  stop  destroying  the  sight  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  each  year. 

The  following  is  a  four-point  program  for  the  prevention  of  eye 
injuries: 

1 —  Examination  of  the  eyes  of  all  workers  at  the  time  of  their 
employment  and  at  yearly  intervals  thereafter — examination  by 
an  eye  physician  of  reputable  standing  and  not  by  an  employment 
clerk  or  his  assistant. 

2 —  Provision  of  approved  protective  devices  for  the  worker  and 
the  machine  in  all  hazardous  occupations — devices  conforming 
with  national  and  state  head  and  eye  safety  codes. 

3 —  Securing  continuous  and  conscientious  use  of  these  protective 
devices  by  workers  through  adequate  supervision,  through  educa¬ 
tional  effort,  and  through  mandatory  rules  strictly  enforced. 

4 —  Thoroughgoing  compliance  with  state  labor  laws  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  and  thoroughgoing  enforcement  of  these  laws  on 
the  part  of  administrators. 


FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Supervisor 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  Pittsburgh  Branch 


This  round  table,  meant  to  be  a  general  summary  of  the  prevention 
program,  has  as  its  topic — “Follow-up  Services  in  Relation  to  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,”  a  subject  which,  we  hope,  will  bring  the  discussion 
around  to  the  role  of  the  Medical  Social  Eye  Worker. 
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The  general  interpretation  of  follow-up  is  a  system  or  routine 
whereby  patients  under  medical  care  are  assisted,  first,  in  understanding 
the  physician^s  recommendations ;  second,  in  carrying  them  out,  and  third, 
in  returning  for  further  treatment  as  recommended.  The  very  general 
meaning  of  follow-up  applies  to  patients  with  eye  diseases,  just  as  it  does 
to  those  with  other  diseases.  We  shall  try  to  apply  this  follow-up 
specifically  to  a  routine  for  a  prevention  of  blindness  program  as  we 
see  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  worker,  recognizing  the  need  for  medical 
care,  brings  the  patient  to  the  physician  or  whether  the  physician,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  medical  social  service,  refers  the  patient  to  the  worker, 
the  true  follow-up  procedure  does  not  begin  until  the  examining  ophthal¬ 
mologist  has  made  his  recommendation.  Our  treatment  plan  must  always 
be  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  examining  ophthalmologist,  and 
must  continue  on  that  basis.  Often,  in  order  to  obtain  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  we,  as  specialized  community  workers,  think  may  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  an  interpretation  of  our  function  must  be  given  to 
the  doctor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  his  recommendation  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  be  carried  out. 

For  an  illustration  at  this  point,  may  I  cite  the  case  of  Ross,  a  ten- 
year-old  Italian  child,  who  was  referred  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  two  years  ago  by  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind.  The  Council  had  received  a  letter  from  an  interested  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  was  quite  concerned  over  the  treatment  Ross  was  receiving  at 
home.  She  stated  that  this  “poor  blind  child”  was  most  unhappy,  and 
was  threatening  to  commit  suicide.  Investigation  into  the  situation  re¬ 
vealed  that  Ross  was  attending  a  residential  School  for  the  Blind,  but 
was  not  happy  there.  He  disliked  being  made  to  return  to  the  School 
on  Sunday  night  after  a  happy  week-end  at  home.  The  mother  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  felt  sorry  for  Ross,  and  realized  that  she  spoiled  him 
considerably,  but  as  he  was  the  only  handicapped  child  among  the  six 
children  of  the  family,  she  could  not  refuse  him  anything.  Her  explana¬ 
tion  of  Ross’  dislike  for  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  rather  complicated, 
but  it  included  the  facts  that  he  liked  to  be  at  home,  that  he  was  not 
learning  to  read  in  school,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  blind 
and  could  not  understand  why  he  had  to  be  with  blind  children.  The  only 
reading  he  could  do  was  what  he  learned  at  home  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  had  spent  two  years  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  was  still 
in  the  primary  grade,  and  his  mother  felt  that  he  could  not  and  would 
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not  learn  to  read  Braille.  Our  first  step,  after  obtaining  other  necessary 
information,  such  as  school  reports,  was  to  arrange  to  have  Ross  return 
to  his  ophthalmologist  since  he  had  not  been  seen  for  two  years.  Erom  the 
ophthalmologist,  we  learned  that  Ross  had  congenital  cataracts,  which 
had  been  operated  upon,  and  that  his  vision  could  be  slightly  improved 
with  new  glasses.  However,  the  doctor  felt  that  Ross  could  not  compete 
with  normally  sighted  children  and  should,  therefore,  return  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  despite  his  visual  acuity  of  20/200  with  correction.  An 
explanation  of  sight-saving  class  work  was  given,  and  the  doctor  advised 
that,  although  Ross  did  not  have  access  to  a  special  sight-saving  class, 
we  would  be  glad  to  try  to  arrange  a  special  set-up  for  him  in  the  county 
school.  The  doctor  was  as  eager  to  try  the  experiment  as  we  were,  and 
today  Ross  is  in  the  third  grade,  doing  very  well,  and  adjusting  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  “sighted  atmosphere.”  We  will  come  back  to  Ross  later  in 
explaining  further  details  of  follow-up,  but  for  the  present,  this  much 
of  his  story  illustrates  the  point  of  obtaining  the  needed  recommendation 
from  the  ophthalmologist  before  embarking  on  a  program  for  the  child. 

Now  that  we  have  established  a  basis  for  our  follow-up  service,  the 
next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  scope  of  this  service  as  we  can  offer 
it.  This  includes  not  only  what  we  can  do,  but  also  what  we  cannot  do, 
how  far  we  go,  and  when  we  stop.  It  is  as  important  to  know  our 
limitations  as  it  is  to  know  our  possibilities,  not  only  in  regard  to  our 
abilities  but  also  in  regard  to  our  functions.  The  conception  of  general 
follow-up,  as  mentioned  before,  applies  to  prevention  of  blindness  service 
as  it  does  to  other  medical  services,  such  as  interpretation,  assisting  in 
carrying  out  recommendations,  and  return  for  further  care. 

Coming  back  to  Ross  again,  let  us  use  him  for  further  illustration. 
As  explained,  interpretation  of  our  function  in  relation  to  setting  up  a 
sight-saving  program  for  Ross  was  explained  to  the  ophthalmologist 
who,  in  turn,  gave  his  recommendations  regarding  the  type  of  work  Ross 
could  do  in  light  of  his  visual  handicap,  and  the  need  for  periodic  return 
for  examination  even  though  no  further  surgery  was  possible  at  that 
time.  The  doctor  was  asked  his  opinion  regarding  the  need  for  a 
psychological  test,  and  he  agreed  that  it  might  be  wise  since  Ross  had 
been  in  school  for  four  years  without  reaching  first  grade.  The  next 
step  was  to  interpret  to  the  parents  the  surgical  aspect,  since  they  were 
anxious  to  try  further  needling;  the  psychological  test;  and  the  sight¬ 
saving  program  with  its  advantages,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  failure 
due  to  the  difficulty  in  setting  up  such  a  program  for  a  lone  student. 
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The  psychological  test  was  arranged  for,  and  when  it  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Ross  was  ready  for  school — if  the  school  would  have  him.  The 
program  was  interpreted  to  the  school,  and  the  officials  agreed  to  try 
him.  Sight-saving  equipment  was,  and  still  is,  being  lent  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  school.  A  visit  to  the  school  and  home  is  made  about  once  a 
month  in  order  to  make  certain  that  things  are  running  smoothly  and  to 
continue  the  teacher’s  interest  in  this  child  who  requires  special  attention. 
So  far,  we  are  still  within  the  limits  of  what  w^e  can  do  in  our  program  for 
Ross.  Last  spring  we  were  not  certain  whether  or  not  our  limitations 
would  necessitate  our  calling  for  assistance  upon  another  agency,  and  we 
may  still  have  to  do  so.  At  the  present  time,  he  seems  to  be  adjusting 
nicely.  Last  spring,  however,  we  had  a  difficult  period,  during  which 
Ross  became  so  unsettled  that  his  parents  were  not  sure  that  the  program 
was  benefitting  him  in  any  way.  Ross  felt  that  he  was  not  making  quite 
enough  progress  in  school  and  that  the  other  children  were  ridiculing 
him.  He  crawled  back  into  his  shell,  became  sullen,  refused  to  eat,  and 
was  most  miserable.  Joining  the  Boy  Scouts  helped  him  over  that 
problem.  If  it  arises  again,  it  may  be  more  serious,  and  we  may  have  to 
call  upon  either  a  child  guidance  agency  or  some  children’s  agency  that 
can  tackle  a  problem  boy:  An  adjustment  problem  in  an  adolescent  boy, 
even  though  it  may  be  based  on  an  eye  problem,  is  not  within  our  scope. 
We  may  interpret  the  eye  problem  to  the  agency,  but  must  leave  it  up 
to  them  to  handle  a  serious  adjustment  situation.  Should  another  agency 
enter  the  picture,  the  point  of  where  we  stop  must  come  in.  Do  we  stop 
with  our  interpretation  of  the  eye  situation  to  that  agency?  Can  we  let 
an  agency  unfamiliar  with  our  specialized  work,  carry  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  school  and  generally  supervise  the  sight-saving  work?  As 
we  see  it,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  do  this.  Our  activities  in  the  sight¬ 
saving  program  would  have  to  be  carried  on,  but  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  other  agency,  either  until  that  agency  would  be  able  to  take  over 
the  complete  program  or  until  the  school  could  assume  the  responsibility. 
Cooperative  case  work  can  be,  and  is  being,  done  successfully,  and  it  does 
work  well  in  a  specialized  field  such  as  ours. 

We  have  discussed  Ross  at  great  length  in  regard  to  follow-up  for 
we  feel  that  his  is  a  good  case  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  our  possibility. 
We  do,  however,  realize  that  in  his  problem  there  was  no  need  for  concern 
regarding  prevention  of  blindness ;  his  was  more  truly  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  little  bit  of  vision.  This,  as  we  all  realize,  is  a  situation 
which  has  a  rightful  place  in  our  field,  and  one  which  we  all  have  to 
tackle.  Let  us  then  consider  another  case,  one  in  which  follow-up  is 
needed  for  true  prevention  of  blindness. 
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Lewis  S.,  age  six,  was  referred  to  us  by  a  hospital  dispensary  for 
supervision  of  eye  work.  The  diagnosis  given  was  extremely  high  myopia, 
probably  progressive.  The  physician,  in  referring  the  case,  said  that  the 
mother  has  an  excellent  understanding  of  her  child’s  problem,  and  that 
she  would  be  cooperative.  He  had  already  given  to  her  the  routine  recom¬ 
mendations  for  limitation  of  eye  work,  regulation  of  lighting,  supervision 
of  play,  and  elimination  of  any  activities  which  would  cause  the  child 
to  sustain  a  bump  on  the  head,  or  necessitate  sudden  bending,  falling, 
etc.,  which  might  result  in  a  detachment  of  the  retina.  In  our  visit  to 
the  home,  the  mother  interpreted  to  us  the  doctor’s  recommendations, 
and  explained  how  she  was  carrying  them  out.  We,  in  turn,  explained 
a  sight-saving  program  to  her,  and  she  then  asked  to  come  along  while 
we  presented  the  situation  to  the  school.  We  interpreted  the  program 
to  the  school,  and  had  Lewis  equipped  with  the  routine  sight-saving  set¬ 
up,  only  to  learn  a  week  later,  that  the  family  had  moved  to  another 
borough.  Mrs.  S.,  in  reporting  their  removal,  explained  that  she  could 
not  prevent  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  from  slapping  Lewis,  and 
she  was  worried  about  the  detachment  she  had  been  warned  might  occur 
— so  she  moved.  The  program  was  established  in  the  new  school  and 
then  problems  did  arise — problems  so  numerous  that  it  almost  seemed 
for  a  time  that  our  limited  follow-up  service  could  not  possibly  be 
stretched  to  cover  them.  Close  analysis  revealed  that  they  did  not  come 
within  our  scope,  but  had  to  be  handled.  We  had  to  convince  Lewis’ 
teacher  that  he  had  the  proper  glasses.  She  felt  that,  because  he  was 
near-sighted,  his  glasses  should  magnify,  and  when  she  looked  through 
them  they  made  things  look  smaller.  Mrs.  S.  had  to  be  made  to  realize 
that  Lewis  was  not  a  china  doll  who  had  to  be  handled  as  though  he  were 
fragile.  He  had  to  be  careful,  we  agreed,  but  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  just  being  cautious  might  make  him  a  problem  child  as  well  as  a 
handicapped  one.  Lewis,  too,  had  to  be  given  some  understanding  of 
his  own  needs,  for  he  refused  to  continue  using  the  special  equipment 
because  it  made  him  different  from  his  schoolmates.  And  finally,  after 
the  program  was  well  under  way,  the  very  interested  school  principal 
had  to  be  convinced  that,  although  Lewis  did  need  this  special  set-up  in 
order  to  preserve  his  vision,  he  would  not  suffer  by  school  work,  but 
would  suffer  greatly  by  being  made  to  “sit  at  home  and  not  use  those 
precious  eyes  until  all  danger  of  progress  of  myopia  is  gone.”  Follow-up 
in  this  particular  instance  started  out  to  be  intensive  education,  or  inter¬ 
pretation,  if  you  will;  but  after  two  years,  things  are  running  fairly 
smoothly,  and  it  is  now  a  routine  follow-up,  interpreting  the  case  and 
procedure  to  each  new  school  teacher  and  communicating  with  the 
mother  periodically  to  see  that  Lewis  is  continuing  his  regular  dheck-up. 
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Rosie  S.,  sixty-three  years  old,  was  referred  to  us  by  an  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  because  her  tension  could  not  be  regulated.  Her  diagnosis  was 
chronic  glaucoma.  Rosie  and  her  husband  were  living  in  two  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  their  own  dilapidated  house,  located  in  a  slum  section 
of  Pittsburgh.  They  had  bought  this  house  many  years  ago  and  were 
trying  their  best  to  keep  it,  as  it  was  their  only  hope  of  security.  The 
first  and  second  floors  were  rented.  The  rental  received  paid  the  taxes 
and  the  utility  bills,  leaving  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  for  food  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  We  soon  realized  that  this  difficult  financial  situation  was 
upsetting  Rosie  very  much.  After  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
ophthalmologist  and  obtaining  his  opinion  that  the  upsets  were  probably 
causing  Rosie’s  elevated  tension,  we  interpreted  to  Rosie  the  role  that 
emotion  plays  in  glaucoma,  and  persuaded  her  that  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  for  relief.  Since  Rosie  had  in  the  past  contributed  to  a  certain 
family  agency  and  had  even  done  some  sewing  for  them,  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  apply  to  that  agency  for  her  assistance.  Her  case  was 
accepted ;  we  interpreted  the  eye  problem  to  the  agency  worker,  and 
closed  our  case.  About  a  year  later,  Rosie  came  to  the  office  to  tell  us 
that  her  husband  was  ill,  that  the  agency  giving  relief  had  notified  her 
that  they  might  have  to  discontinue  their  help  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
(but  would  transfer  her  case  to  the  state  relief  agency)  and  that  the 
eye  doctor  told  her  that  her  tension  was  up  again.  Rosie  explained 
that  she  did  not  want  to  go  on  public  relief,  as  she  was  ashamed  to  take 
assistance  from  that  source,  and  that  she  was  also  ashamed  to  talk  to  the 
doctor  who  had  taken  care  of  her  husband  because,  with  her  language 
difficulty,  she  could  not,  in  a  nice  way,  tell  him  that  the  diet  he  had  pre¬ 
scribed  for  her  husband  was  not  agreeing  with  him.  We  promised  to  see 
what  we  could  do,  and  planned  to  reopen  our  case  for  we  realized  that 
our  specialized  services  were  needed.  A  call  to  the  agency  revealed 
that  they  were  going  to  have  to  close  the  case,  and  had  already  made  plans 
to  have  the  public  agency  give  relief.  The  relief  worker,  when  contacted, 
stated  that  she  could  not,  with  her  heavy  load,  undertake  any  case 
work  Rosie  might  need,  and  asked  that  we  carry  the  case  temporarily. 
The  ophthalmologist  informed  us  that  not  only  had  Rosie’s  tension  gone 
up,  but  her  fields  were  more  contracted  and  her  visual  acuity  less  than 
before.  We  spoke  to  the  medical  doctor  about  the  husband  (was  this 
out  of  our  field?)  and  attempted  to  help  Rosie  readjust  her  home  situa¬ 
tion.  Sometime  later,  her  husband  died,  relief  was  cut  off,  and  Rosie’s 
tension  again  went  up.  At  this  time,  too,  her  married  children  entered 
the  picture  and  the  home  situation  became  more  complicated.  The 
family  agency  was  called  upon,  as  we  could  not  extend  our  services  to  the 
problems  the  children  and  grandchildren  presented.  During  this  period 
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of  trouble,  Rosie’s  vision  was  sufficiently  reduced  to  enable  'her  to  get  a 
blind  pension,  which  has  settled,  temporarily  at  least,  her  financial  prob¬ 
lem.  At  the  present  time,  with  her  financial  problems  eased  and  her 
children  under  the  supervision  of  the  case  working  agency,  Rosie’s 
glaucoma  is  under  control,  and  the  ophthalmologist  states  that,  barring 
future  emotional  upsets,  Rosie  should  keep  her  present  visual  acuity 
of  2/60. 

Rosie’s  story  illustrates  several  points  in  our  follow-up  procedure. 
First,  how  far  can  we  go?  Because  of  our  inability  to  administer  relief, 
it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  another  agency  to  handle  this  problem. 
Since  it  was  a  case  working  agency,  we  felt  that  the  worker  could  handle 
the  eye  problem,  for  the  success  or  failure  of  treatment  seemed  to  depend 
upon  Rosie’s  emotional  reactions  to  her  financial  condition.  We  later 
realized  that  her  case  should  not  have  been  closed,  but  should  have  been 
kept  open  on  a  cooperative  basis.  When  the  case  working  agency  was 
forced  to  withdraw,  Rosie  reappealed  to  us  because  her  doctor  had 
originally  referred  her  to  us.  Second,  should  we  have  reentered  the  case 
and  tackled  the  husband’s  problems?  We  felt  that  since  there  was  no 
one  else  to  do  so  (the  dispensary  had  no  medical  social  service  worker), 
the  problem  had  to  be  handled  by  us,  as  it  seemed  to  have  direct  bearing 
on  Rosie’s  tension.  And  third,  should  we  have  undertaken  the  problem 
presented  by  the  children?  We  did  not  do  so,  since  their  problem  could 
be  handled  better  by  a  case  working  agency.  These  points,  we  think, 
illustrate  how  far  we  can  go  and  when  we  stop  our  follow-up  service. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  which  we  could  cite  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  our  follow-up  service,  particularly  in  connection  with  such 
diagnoses  as  phlyctenular  keratitis,  interstitial  keratitis,  and  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.  Briefly,  we  will  mention  our  general  procedure  in  these 
cases.  Each  instance,  of  course,  must  be  considered  on  an  individual 
basis  and,  therefore,  our  general  routine  is  not  hard  and  fast.  In  a  phlyc¬ 
tenular  keratitis,  if  a  basis  of  tuberculosis  is  established,  the  patient  is 
generally  referred  to  the  tuberculosis  worker  for  follow-up.  In  an  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis,  the  patient  and  family  are  referred  to  the  medical  social 
worker  handling  the  syphilis  clinic.  If  there  is  no  medical  social  worker, 
and  no  active  case  working  agency,  we  may  arrange  for  examination  of 
parents  and  other  blood  relations,  and  then  refer  the  case  to  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association  for  further  follow-up.  In  any  event,  our 
case  is  not  closed  until  we  know  the  conditions  of  the  eyes  after  inflam¬ 
mation  has  subsided.  In  the  event  of  a  repeated  flare-up,  it  may  be  re¬ 
opened  at  the  request  of  the  other  agency.  In  a  potential  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  when  enucleation  has  been  advised,  it  may  be  handled  by  us 
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entirely  or  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  call  for  assistance  from  many 
different  agencies.  In  one  of  our  cases,  where  a  language  problem  was 
present,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  call  for  assistance  upon  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  aid  in  interpretation,  on  the  priest  to  overrule  the 
excuse  of  religious  belief,  on  the  Public  Health  Nurse  to  arrange  periodic 
visits,  and  finally,  on  the  Juvenile  Court  who  had  been  active  with  the 
family  before.  In  all  of  these  referrals,  we  interpreted  the  eye  condition 
and  its  possibilities.  The  other  agencies  entered  the  case  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  the  responsibility  was  ours. 

We  have  tried,  in  these  instances,  to  show  what  adjustment  problems 
are  involved  in  follow-up.  One  point  which  we  have  purposely  omitted 
discussing  in  detail  is  the  return  to  the  doctor  or  dispensary.  Our  follow¬ 
up  service  is  not  mainly  a  transportation  service,  as  is  sometimes  thought. 
We  may  transport  a  patient  to  clinic,  if  he  is  too  ill  to  go  alone;  if  a 
mother  has  to  take  an  infant  a  long  way  on  the  street  car ;  or  if  a  parent 
cannot  accompany  a  child,  and  it  is  too  young  to  travel  alone.  Again, 
we  may  pay  for  transportation  in  rare  instances  when  it  is  not  available 
from  any  other  source.  However,  we  prefer  the  client  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  getting  to  the  clinic.  Never  do  we  refuse  transportation 
to  a  patient  with  an  acute  eye  condition.  We  arrange  to  meet  a  patient 
at  the  clinic  in  order  to  be  present  during  the  examination,  so  that  we 
may  better  interpret  the  doctor’s  recommendations ;  but  we  are  not  present 
at  every  examination.  We  try  to  be  present  during  the  patient’s  first  trip, 
then,  as  the  situation  warrants,  we  arrange  to  be  there  periodically  in 
order  to  check  with  the  doctor  for  further  recommendations  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  clinics  where  good  medical  social  service  is  available,  this  is  not 
necessary,  as  interpretation  of  the  doctor’s  recommendations  can  be  had 
through  this  department. 


NEW  VISTAS  IN  PLACEMENT  WORK 

Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Placement  Agent 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penna.  Association  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK,  Supervisor  of  Service  for  the  Blind  for  the 
Federal  Government,  in  his  talk  on  “New  Vistas  in  Placement 
Work,”  emphasized  some  important  facts  regarding  this  branch  of  our 
activities.  As  the  Discussion  Leader  for  this  session,  I  will  give  here 
some  pertinent  data  as  it  definitely  applies  to  placement  work. 
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In  speaking  of  placement,  Mr.  Clunk  very  definitely  feels  that  stands 
in  public  buildings,  especially  Eederal  buildings,  should  be  furnished  with 
high  class,  practical  fixtures  which  conform  to  the  architecture  in  each 
building.  He  stated  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  one  Eederal 
stand  in  a  state  properly  set  up  than  to  have  a  dozen  where  the  equip¬ 
ment  might  be  open  to  criticism. 

Another  important  point  is  to  have  practical  and  regular  supervision 
in  order  to  prevent  undesirable  conditions  from  arising  of  which  the  blind 
person  would  be  ignorant,  such  as  cleanliness,  artistic  arrangement,  and 
general  operation.  Mr.  Clunk  reported  that  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  Eederal  stands  in  operation  in  the  country,  but  that 
many  of  them  are  shabbily  equipped,  poorly  supervised,  and  non-profit- 
able,  while  others  are  equipped  with  modern,  attractive  fixtures,  capably 
supervised  and  operated,  and  making  money  for  the  operators.  The 
important  reason  in  having  stands  properly  equipped  and  supervised, 
Mr.  Clunk  further  pointed  out,  is  that  stands  in  Eederal  buildings  are  not 
generally  approved  by  the  authorities  in  Washington;  and  such  irregu¬ 
larities  may  prove  the  basis  for  discontinuing  such  placements  in  Federal 
buildings.  In  this  connection,  it  was  encouraging  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clunk 
that  there  is  a  bill  being  prepared  at  the  present  time  requesting  money 
for  the  establishment  of  Federal  stands,  which  will  guarantee  suitable 
equipment  and  stock. 

Mr.  Clunk  feels  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  sheltered  shops  retard 
placement  work,  inasmuch  as  blind  people  get  accustomed  to  employment 
in  such  shops  and  hesitate  to  give  up  the  guarantees  provided  to  take 
chances  in  the  regular  work-a-day  world. 

Mr.  Clunk  told  of  visiting  a  textile  factory  in  the  south  w^here 
several  routine  jobs  were  found  which,  he  believes,  will  be  practical  for 
blind  workers.  He  estimated  that  if  one  of  these  factories  can  give 
employment  to  a  few  persons,  and  practically  all  the  factories  in  the 
south  have  the  same  operations,  it  would  be  possible  to  employ  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  blind  workers  in  the  textile  industry.  Mr.  Clunk 
was  asked  whether  the  Randolph-Sheppard  bill  did  not  provide  for  a 
survey  of  industries  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  estimate  just 
how  many  possible  jobs  might  be  classified  as  applicable  to  blind 
workers.  His  reply  was  that  he  did  not  feel  the  survey  should  be  made 
until  placement  work  is  better  organized  in  the  various  states,  nor  until 
we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  we  can  supply  capable  blind  workers  if  the 
jobs  are  found. 
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There  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  research  to  be  done  in  placement 
work,  but  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Clunk  at  the  helm  in  Washington  to 
help  direct  our  course  in  this  still  very  young  project,  together  with  a 
still  greater  amount  of  cooperation  from  outside  industry,  we  are  bound 
to  make  more  blind  people  independent  of  subsidized  work  than  is  now 
the  case. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  EMPLOYMENT 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 


IT  IS  a  little  easier  for  me  to  use  the  term  “sheltered  workshop”  rather 
than  “subsidized  workshop.”  In  using  the  former  term,  however,  I 
am  not  entering  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  terms  “sheltered”  or 
“subsidized”  as  they  apply  to  the  shops,  because  actually  they  do  both 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  program  of  the  type  of  shop  which  we  con¬ 
duct  for  blind  persons  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable  to  find 
occupation  in  competition  with  the  sighted  either  through  inability  on 
their  part  or  through  lack  of  other  employment  opportunities. 

You  will  recall  that  under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  sheltered  workshop  loomed  large,  as  it  is  doing  today 
with  respect  to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  In  the  former  case  we  were 
able  to  get  specific  exemption  for  the  sheltered  workshops  and  their 
clients.  The  following  definition  of  a  sheltered  workshop  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  and  has  since  been 
approved  by  the  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City  and  accepted  by  organizations  not  only  for  the  blind, 
but  those  representing  other  types  of  handicapped  over  the  country. 
The  definition  is  as  follows : 

“A  charitable  institution  or  activity  of  a  charitable  institution, 
not  being  conducted  for  profit,  but  being  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  remunerative  employment  or  rehabilitating  activity  for 
physically,  mentally,  or  socially  handicapped  workers.” 

This  is  rather  a  broad  definition  and  was  made  so  purposely  in  order 
to  include  all  possible  handicapped  persons  for  whom  special  restrictive 
legislation  might  work  a  hardship,  unless  provision  were  made  for  them. 
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I  am  purposely  avoiding  going  into  the  more  academic  phases  of  the 
question  of  employment  in  sheltered  workshops  and  will  endeavor  to 
confine  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  to  the  more  practical  application 
of  the  value  of  sheltered  workshop  employment.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  firmly  in  the  sheltered  workshop  as  it  applies  to  the  blind.  My 
belief  in  this  type  of  work  is  greater  today  than  it  was  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago,  at  which  time  there  seemed  some  possibilities  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  might  pass;  even  then  I  did  not  join  the  group  who  were 
strongly  advocating  their  discontinuance.  Today,  after  having  lived 
through  some  years  of  prosperity  as  well  as  having  gone  through 
certain  phases  of  the  depression,  and  even  with  the  promise  of  the 
good  things  that  are  in  store  for  us  from  Federal  legislation  relative 
to  stands  in  Federal  buildings  and  the  undoubted  impetus  which 
the  program  of  the  Government  will  give  to  placement  in  the  United 
States,  I  know  that  there  is  still  going  to  be  a  large  group  of  blind  persons 
who,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible,  could  not  make 
the  grade  except  by  some  such  scheme  as  is  provided  in  the  sheltered 
workshop.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  the  sheltered 
workshop'  because  I  feel  there  is  no  defense  necessary  for  the  idea 
behind  this  type  of  shop.  I  freely  grant  that  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  as  they  are  conducted,  have  a  good  many  shortcomings 
and  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  awakening  in  these  shops  to  the 
possibilities  they  have  for  constructive  work  among  the  blind.  Several 
things  have  happened  which  convince  me  that  many  of  the  shops  at 
least  are  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  as  it  were,  and  are  putting 
their  houses  in  order.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  looking  toward 
a  better  day  for  the  sheltered  workshops  and  one  which  I  believe  will 
help  greatly  in  raising  the  standards  in  these  shops  is  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Blind-made  Products  Law.  This  legislation, 
as  you  know,  was  enacted  during  the  past  session  of  Congress  and  became 
a  law  on  June  25,  1938. 

On  invitation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  all  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  country  were  asked  to  meet  to  discuss  the  Blind-Made 
Products  Law.  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  June  23,  1938,  and  a  sub-committee  appointed  representative 
of  various  sections  of  the  country  to  draft  recommendations  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Government  Committee. 

Within  a  month  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  Federal  Government 
had  appointed  a  committee  of  six  representing  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  . 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  the  private  citizen  to  represent  the  blind. 
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A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  in  Washington  during  July.  Mr. 
Clunk  attended  this  meeting  as  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  also  attended,  by  invitation.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
not  only  with  the  speed  with  which  the  committee  was  acting,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  fair-minded  attitude  they  showed  and  have  shown  since 
that  time  in  relation  to  the  various  problems  which  have  arisen.  A  great 
deal  of  ground  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  meantime  and  several 
meetings  have  been  held  of  similar  groups.  A  meeting  of  the  larger 
Government  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  very  near  future,  at  which 
time  final  steps  will  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Actual  orders  should  be  forthcoming  shortly  thereafter. 

It  is  anticipated  that  mops  and  brooms  will  be  the  first  products 
which  the  Government  will  purchase  from  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  the 
case  of  mops,  the  Government  does  not  manufacture  these,  but  with 
respect  to  brooms,  40,000  dozen  or  more  are  made  at  the  Federal  Peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  However,  we  have  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Prison  Department,  and  hope  that  an  arrangement  will 
be  made  whereby  the  prison  will  taper  off  its  production  -in  favor  of 
the  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  recommended  by  the 
National  Committee  of  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  to  act  as 
the  agency  to  allocate  orders,  as  provided  by  the  law,  but  was  reluctant 
to  do  so  under  the  Foundation  name  because  of  the  confusion  that  might 
be  caused.  Therefore,  during  the  summer  a  non-profit  making  corporation 
was  set  up,  known  as  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  This  corporation 
has  been  designated  by  the  Federal  Committee  as  the  allocating  agency. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  fact  that  the  Blind-Made  Products  Law  would 
act  as  a  stimulus  in  raising  standards  and  aiding  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  conducting  sheltered  workshops.  I  believe  this  will  be  more  evident 
as  time  goes  on.  The  Federal  Government  requires  that  products  which 
it  purchases  must  be  made  up  to  certain  specifications.  In  many  cases, 
the  Federal  Government  has  developed  what  is  known  as  Federal 
Specifications.  Mops  and  brooms  come  under  this  heading.  These 
specifications,  while  fair,  are  strict,  and  must  be  met  unless  the  product 
is  to  be  rejected.  The  process  of  getting  down  to  manufacturing  to 
specifications,  meeting  time  of  delivery,  standardizing  materials  used,  in 
itself  is  going  to  require  a  stepping  up  of  the  standards  in  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  The  very  fact  that  the  organization  does  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government  will  place  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  in  a  position  to  make  products  for  the  open  market  that  will  more 
nearly  meet  requirements,  and  in  so  doing  will,  I  am  sure,  put  the 
sheltered  workshop  in  a  position  to  get  more  business. 
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It  is  a  little  early  to  predict  the  benefits  of  the  Blind-Made  Products 
Act  specifically,  but  I  feel  sure  that  over  a  period  of  years  this  legislation 
is  going  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  employment  in  sheltered  workshops. 
I  understand  that  there  are  some  2,800  blind  people  so  employed  at  the 
present  time.  This  number  should  be  at  least  tripled,  because  so  many 
of  the  shops  have  long  waiting  lists  of  the  type  of  persons  for  whom  the 
sheltered  workshop  is  the  only  solution. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  interested  in  the  application  of  the 
present  Eair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  applies  to  sheltered  workshops. 
Under  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  sheltered  workshop  itself  was  given  exemption. 
Under  the  present  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  there  has  been  a  blanket  exemp¬ 
tion  given  until  February  1,  to  handicapped  persons  employed  in  industry, 
provided  they  were  employed  prior  to  October  17.  The  Act  itself,  as 
you  know,  became  fully  effective  on  October  24.  Clients  of  sheltered 
workshops  are  exempted  without  the  specific  reference  to  employment 
before  October  17,  and  without  reference  to  other  restrictions  which  are 
placed  on  handicapped  persons  employed  in  industry,  such  as  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  on  the  same 
type  of  operation  should  be  handicapped  and  provided  that  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  persons  so  employed  they  should  be  paid  wages  not  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage. 

As  I  am  writing  this  paper,  I  have  been  waiting  hourly  for  word 
from  Washington  concerning  the  definite  recommendation  which  members 
of  the  former  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  have  made  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  along  the  following  lines : 

“We  urge  favorable  consideration  to  the  request  presented  to 
Mr.  Oppenheim  of  your  office  on  Saturday  in  relation  to  sheltered 
workshops  of  charitable  institutions  and  request  the  issuance  of  an 
order  as  follows : 

‘Pending  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  this  regulation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  certificate  authorizing  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  or  activities  thereof  not  being  conducted  for  profit,  but 
being  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  remunerative 
activities  for  the  mentally,  physically,  and  socially  handicapped, 
to  pay  their  clients  and  patients  wage  rates  less  than  the  minimum 
rates  applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.’  ” 

The  Department  has  expressed  themselves  very  frankly  as  feeling 
that  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  as  a  group  should  receive 
exemption.  There  is  a  question  only  as  to  whether  it  would  be  done  on 
an  individual  or  a  shop  basis.  We  have  a  definite  feeling,  based  on  the 
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experience  under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  that  there  would  be  a 
real  advantage  to  the  shops  and  to  industry  as  well,  to  have  a  committee 
of  persons  who  could  represent  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons  and 
could  interpret  these  needs  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  industry 
itself.  In  any  case,  we  feel  sure  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  our 
particular  group — the  blind — is  well  in  hand  and  that  the  representations 
we  have  made  will  result  in  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem  for  us. 

Finally,  I  am  hoping  very  much  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  through  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  is  going  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  in  stimulating  activities 
for  greater  employment  in  sheltered  workshops.  There  is  a  wide  open 
field  for  an  organization  such  as  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to 
help  the  sheltered  workshops  in  the  many  problems  which  they  are 
facing.  These  do  not  include  selling  only,  although  I  recognize  that 
this  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties ;  but  the  selling  difficulty  goes  back 
to  the  manufacturing  process  itself.  Again  the  proper  standards  of 
manufacture  and  the  producing  of  articles  of  good  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship — and  if  these  can  be  manufactured  in  quantities  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  at  a  fair  market  price,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  in  the  good-will 
market  alone,  a  large  enough  field  to  greatly  expand  employment  in 
sheltered  workshops.  By  the  good-will  field,  I  mean  chiefly  the  large 
consumers  of  the  country  who  would  cooperate  fully  with  a  sound 
program  which  had  as  its  fundamental  purpose,  employment  of  blind 
people  and  the  sale  of  standard  articles  manufactured  by  the  blind  to 
these  companies  at  a  fair  market  price,  and  allocated  through  a  single 
non-profit  organization  with  whom  they  could  deal.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  actually  decided  to  do  this, 
but  I,  for  one,  think  they  should,  and  hope  that  they  will  see  their  way 
clear  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  limit  of  time,  I  have  been  able  to  touch  on  only  a 
few  of  the  many  important  matters  relating  to  employment  in  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  blind.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  you.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought  with  you:  For  the  employable  group  among  the  blind,  there  is 
no  greater  problem  than  that  of  employment.  We  still  have  a  large 
group  who  are  unemployed.  Every  possible  avenue  for  employment, 
including  placement  and  employment  in  sheltered  workshops,  should  be 
explored.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  mass  solution  to  the 
employment  problem  of  the  blind.  It  has  to  be  done  on  an  individual 
basis  whether  or  not  we  are  seeking  placement  in  business  or  the  profes¬ 
sions,  or  employment  in  sheltered  workshops. 
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HOME  INDUSTRY  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Isabel  Campbell,  Industries  Adviser 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

The  services  rendered  through  Home  Industry  and  Occupational 
Therapy  to  blind  persons  dovetail  very  closely  and  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  where  one  service  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Let 
us  first  consider  Occupational  Therapy — its  significance,  meaning,  and 
general  application. 

Occupational  Therapy,  well  defined  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  is 
“any  activities,  mental  or  physical,  definitely  described  and  prescribed 
and  guided  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  contributing  to  and  the  hastening 
from  disease  and  injury.”  To  all  too  many,  occupational  therapy  signifies 
craft  work  and  nothing  more.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  craft  work  is  only 
one  form  of  occupational  therapy.  A  great  variety  of  the  activities  of 
normal  life,  amusements  or  recreations,  study  and  occupations  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  and  are  being  used  under  direction  to  promote  adjust¬ 
ment  and,  in  many  cases,  recovery  from  physical  and  mental  disability. 
When  so  used,  they  are  occupations  used  therapeutically  or  occupational 
treatment. 

It  was  following  the  return  of  our  disabled  war  veterans  from  France, 
1919  and  1920,  that  occupational  therapy  as  a  specialized  service  had  its 
growth.  Soldiers  returned  to  hospitals — crippled,  blind,  and  mentally 
deranged — and  every  attention  was  given  them.  Even  with  superior 
medical  and  nursing  service,  there  seemed  a  definite  need  for  guide  occu¬ 
pation  and  recreation,  which  would  eventually  lead  to  rehabilitation. 
Previous  to  this  time,  there  had  been  some  work  done  in  the  mental 
hospitals,  usually  known  as  art  and  recreational  classes.  Since  1920, 
there  has  developed  a  very  definitely  recognized  service,  not  only  in  the 
mental  hospitals,  but  in  the  general  hospitals  and  tuberculous  sanitariums 
as  well.  Today,  the  Occupational  Therapy  Association  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  set  up  certain  standards  and  policies  in  the  way  of 
services,  and  is  recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  mental  hospitals,  the  psychiatrist  refers  the  patient,  who  will 
benefit  by  guided  occupation  and  recreation,  to  the  Therapy  Department. 
The  orthopedic  surgeon  may  refer  a  patient  who  is  in  need  of  muscle  train¬ 
ing,  perhaps  following  an  injury  or  burn,  or  the  physician  may  have  a 
very  discouraged  and  restless  patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  who 
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is  in  need  of  a  sedative  occupation  or  recreation.  The  trained  therapist 
is  required  to  follow  the  doctor’s  orders  in  furnishing  suitable  occupa¬ 
tions  and  recreations  to  meet  the  exact  needs  of  assisting  each  patient 
in  his  recovery,  whether  it  be  mental  or  physical. 

Following  the  World  War,  training  centers  for  the  newly  blinded 
soldiers  were  established  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
one  in  the  United  States  was  located  at  Evergreen,  near  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  was  known  as  the  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers  of  the  War. 
Here  these  men  were  given  training  not  only  in  crafts  and  handwork, 
but  the  program  consisted  of  supervised  study  and  recreation  as  well. 
They  were  taught  Braille  and  typewriting,  were  instructed  in  table 
manners,  and  enjoyed  diversion  in  which  a  handicapped  person  could 
actively  take  part.  It  was  a  well-rounded  course  of  treatment,  which 
prepared  them  to  return  home  with  a  very  definite  and  improved  per¬ 
spective  of  the  future  they  had  to  meet  as  handicapped  individuals. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  to  assist  blind  persons  solely  on  the 
therapeutic  basis  such  as  was  done  for  these  blind  soldiers.  The  very 
fact  that  our  present  blind  clients  are  not  hospitalized,  but  are  in  their 
own  homes,  makes  it  difficult  because  the  therapist  or  instructor  visits 
them  perhaps  once  a  week,  or  even  less.  As  much  as  the  therapist 
would  like  to  study  her  client — his  emotional  reaction  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  determining  his  previous  occupation,  educational  background,  and 
his  needs — there  is  not  sufihcient  time  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  outstanding  impediments  in  assisting  blind  persons  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  therapeutic  basis  is  the  lack  of  funds.  Because  of  this,  the 
worker  is  ever  reminded  of  the  fact  that  she  must  choose  some  article 
which  the  blind  person  can  make  and  which  will  be  made  to  the  standard 
and  have  a  very  definite  market  value.  As  a  result,  production  of  salable 
articles  is  given  precedence  while  the  effect  of  such  work  upon  the  client 
is  a  secondary  matter. 

The  service  known  as  Home  Industry,  or  Homework,  is  being  carried 
on  by  several  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
This  form  of  service  meets  the  needs  of  those  persons  who  are  unable 
to  undertake  strenuous  and  active  work,  but  yet  are  in  need  of  light 
employment.  Not  all  blind  persons  referred  to  the  Branches  are  capable 
of  learning  to  make  articles  which  are  up  to  the  commercial  standards, 
but  there  is  a  certain  group  of  workers  who,  after  being  trained  in  various 
types  of  handwork,  are  producing  salable  articles.  The  number  of  persons 
actively  engaged  in  homework  in  various  other  states,  range  from  two 
to  eight  per  cent  of  the  blind  population,  and  are  mostly  adult  women. 
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In  the  selection  of  supplies  and  the  preparation  of  articles  to  be 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sighted  supervision.  The  supervisors  must 
have  ingenuity  and  ability  to  keep  up-to-date  in  adopting  new  ideas  which 
can  be  completed  by  blind  workers.  Selection  of  suitable  materials  in 
design  and  color  is  also  very  important,  as  is  the  inspection  of  the  finished 
article. 

There  has  been  much  consideration  given  to  central  buying.  This 
may  be  possible  in  the  case  of  standard  articles,  such  as  tea  towels,  iron¬ 
ing  board  covers,  etc.,  but  it  seems  impracticable  for  many  of  the  other 
items  which  are  being  made.  What  is  a  good  seller  in  one  community 
will  not  market  in  another.  Another  argument  against  central  purchasing 
is  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  articles.  One  Branch  voiced  the 
opinion  that  they  would  rather  select  their  own  materials  and  add 
variety  to  their  stock,  since  they  felt  this  had  a  tendency  to  increase  sales. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  states  do  have  central  buying  systems  for 
supplies  of  regular  stock  items  and  thus  get  their  supplies  at  a  substantial 
reduction  in  price  by  buying  in  large  quantities. 

Another  great  problem  of  the  home  industry  departments  is  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  finished  articles.  At  present,  much  of  this  work  is  sold  at  the 
Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  and  through  local  club  sales.  Very 
little  wholesale  selling  is  done.  One  Branch,  in  addition  to  these  two 
methods,  sells  through  blind  salesmen,  who  have  added  to  the  standard 
stock  of  blind-made  articles,  the  various  items  made  in  the  homework 
department. 

In  one  of  the  western  states,  a  very  interesting  system  has  been  estab¬ 
lishing  for  selling  home  industry  products.  It  is  done  solely  through 
truck  selling.  The  salesman  is  given  a  definite  territory  to  cover;  he 
buys  directly  from  the  blind  person,  paying  him  for  articles  which  are 
up  to  the  standard  in  workmanship,  and  then  sells  directly  to  the  retail 
consumer.  The  blind  person  is  either  trained  in  his  own  home  or  at  a 
training  shop,  purchasing  his  supplies  wholesale  from  the  Central 
Organization  for  the  Blind.  The  chief  products  are  woven  rugs  and 
baskets. 

Some  of  our  foremost  workers  for  the  blind  feel  that  in  a  well- 
organized  homework  department  there  should  be  one  home  teacher  for 
every  five  hundred  blind  persons.  With  five  per  cent  of  the  blind  people 
engaged  in  home  occupations,  it  would  mean  each  teacher  would  have 
twenty-five  pupils.  On  this  basis,  it  would  require  twenty-three  home 
teachers  to  cover  the  blind  population  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  what  type  of  articles  should  be  made 
by  the  home  industry  department.  Naturally,  the  first  approach  to  most 
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of  our  clients  is  on  the  therapeutic  basis.  It  is  most  essential  that  in¬ 
terest  be  created  and  the  instructor  must  diplomatically  use  every  resource 
to  get  the  blind  person  interested.  As  a  result,  the  items  originally 
produced  are  what  have  been  termed  “novelties.”  From  this  therapeutic 
level,  she  trains  and  teaches  those  who  are  capable  of  producing  good 
work  and  it  is  by  this  group  that  the  general  supply  of  standard  items  is 
made.  I  am  sure  that  the  instructor  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  must 
be  as  conservative  in  her  ideas  as  possible,  but  yet  render  some  therapeutic 
services. 

The  success  of  the  homework  department  depends  very  greatly  upon 
the  instructor.  She  is  responsible  for  new  ideas,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  items,  the  teaching,  and  last,  for  the  presentation  of  an  article  which 
must  sell,  not  because  it  is  blind-made,  but  because  the  public  wants  it. 

t 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS  FOR 
STATE  AND  COUNTRY-WIDE  SALE 

Milton  Michaelis,  Trustee 
Lancaster  County  Branch 

T  N  OPENING  this  round  table  to  discuss  the  standardization  and  sale 
^  of  blind-made  products,  your  presiding  officer  feels  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  review  developments  which  have  taken  place  along  this  dine 
since  the  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre  last  October. 

At  the  Board  of  Trustees’  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre,  October  23,  1937, 
the  President  of  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  on  “Standardization  of 
i  Sales,”  consisting  of  Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pleasants, 
Milton  Michaelis,  John  B.  Mohler,  and  Eugene  Morgret,  Chairman.  This 
committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  need 
and  practicability  of  the  standardization  of  sales  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
committee,  after  six  months’  work,  gave  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  its  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  April,  1938.  The  following  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting: 

“The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Sales  was 
then  presented  and  discussed  at  some  length.  Finally,  on  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Rose,  seconded  by  Mr.  Michaelis,  and  carried,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
action  as  funds  become  available.  That  meanwhile,  copies  of  the 
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report  be  sent  to  the  several  Branches  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  in  such  a  plan ;  and 
that  no  Branch  will  be  expected  to  cooperate  without  the  approval 
of  its  Board  of  Directors.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  motion,  copies  of  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  were  mailed  to  each  Branch  Superintendent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
providing  for  the  purchase  and  use  by  the  Federal  Government  of  brooms, 
mops,  and  other  suitable  products.  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  brought  into  being  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  This  was  necessitated  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  bill.  However,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  that  this  new  organization  will  eventually  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  assisting  organizations  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  to 
standardize  new  products  which  they  hope  to  help  merchandise. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  only  responsibility  which  National 
Industries  is  assuming,  or  admitting,  is  that  of  getting  the  Government 
business  under  way.  In  spite  of  this,  they  have  developed  two  new  rubber 
door  mats,  one  made  of  old  rubber  tires  and  the  other  of  new  rubber. 

According  to  the  motion  passed  at  the  April  Trustees’  meeting,  as 
given  above,  the  report  of  the  State  Committee  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act  as  funds  become  available.  As 
no  funds  have  been  available,  no  definite  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
standardization  of  the  products  recommended  in  that  report  has  been 
taken.  However,  the  organization  of  the  national  agency  interested  in 
the  merchandising  of  blind-made  products  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  standardize  the  products 
recommended  by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  In  other  words,  it 
will  be  far  better  for  the  individual  Branches  to  work  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  corporate  office,  rather  than  deal  directly  with  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  Any  arrangement  in  this  direction  would 
automatically  assist  in  the  standardization  of  products  in  our  own  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  act  for  the  use  of  blind-  ^ 
made  products,  arrangements  are  already  under  way  for  the  presentation  j 
of  a  bill  to  the  1939  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  This  will  probably  in-  ^ 
elude,  in  addition  to  brooms,  mops,  and  brushes,  any  other  items  that 
the  blind  can  produce  according  to  state  specifications,  as  well  as  chair 
caning  and  piano  tuning. 
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THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  • 
RELATION  TO  STATE-WIDE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dr.  C.  E.  Rice,  Surgeon 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  if  EMBERS  and  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — 
I  am  not  a  social  worker  unless  you  can  call  a  physician  a  social 
worker.  I  have  had  some  arguments  in  the  past  few  years  as  to  who  was 
the  first  social  worker — the  physician  or  the  priest,  and  I  guess  they 
would  both  qualify  as  social  workers  of  some  sort.  Today,  we  have  the 
profession  of  social  workers  who,  as  you  have  heard,  are  so  important 
in  the  modern  developments  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

“The  Federal  Social  Security  Program  and  Its  Relation  to  State¬ 
wide  Organizations,”  I  presume,  means  for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
“The  Federal  Social  Security  Program  and  Its  Relation  to  State-wide 
Organizations  Interested  in  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation.” 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Program  covers  quite  a  bit  of  territory. 
Altogether  there  are  eleven  titles  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  some  of 
which  are  administered  by  quite  independent  Federal  agencies.  There 
are  three  parts  of  Title  V  administered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Two 
of  these  have  a  direct  relationship  to  prevention  of  blindness,  as  :  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services;  Services  for  Crippled  Children.  Title  VI 
is  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  through  state  health 
departments.  Part  4  of  Title  V  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  concerned  with  prevention  but  with  rehabilitation.  These 
Titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  become  state  programs  through  activities 
of  state  agencies  cooperating  with  the  various  Federal  bureaus. 

Title  X,  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  is  concerned  with 
aid  to  the  needy  blind.  No  doubt,  most  of  you  know  its  details.  I  am 
concerned  largely  with  the  medical  and  public  health  possibilities  of  this 
Title. 

This  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  did  not  originate  aid  to  the 
blind.  Many  states  were  already  in  this  field  of  social  legislation.  Not 
all  of  these  states,  however,  had  developed  all  the  constructive  possibili¬ 
ties  in  such  legislation.  Some  had.  I  refer  to  the  medical  program  of 
sight  restoration  that  is  possible  under  such,  also  to  preventive  eflPorts 
and  to  rehabilitation.  There  are  great  public  health  and  other  construe- 
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tive  possibilities  that  should  be  stimulated  by  Title  X.  Legislation  or 
efforts  that  stop  with  money  paid  to  the  needy  blind  in  weekly  or  monthly 
checks  is  like  a  city  health  department  that  builds  a  fine  isolation  hospital 
for  cases  of  diphtheria,  etc.,  but  does  nothing  about  immunizing  children 
against  these  diseases. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  instrumental  in  stimulating 
aid  to  the  blind  in  several  states.  In  some  of  these  states,  the  constructive 
possibilities  in  the  program  were  readily  grasped  and  have  been  pressed. 

In  some  recent  state  welfare  legislation,  passed  in  1936  and  1937  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Social  Security  Board  in  providing 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  are  found  provisions  authorizing  the  state  welfare 
departments  to  initiate  and  administer  programs  directed  toward  sight 
restoration,  prevention  of  blindness,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

As  stated  before,  many  states  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  already  doing  constructive  work  in  such  fields. 
In  1936  and  1937,  fifteen  states  authorized  their  welfare  departments  to 
initiate  such  work  or  to  cooperate  with  other  state  agencies  in  doing  such. 

In  Georgia,  the  provision  in  the  law  reads  as  follows :  ‘‘The  State 
Department  shall :  Initiate  or  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  develop¬ 
ing  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  restoration  of  eyesight, 
and  the  vocational  adjustment  of  blind  persons,  including  employment 
in  regular  industries,  independent  business,  sheltered  workshops  or  home 
industry,  and  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.” 

Another  provision  appears  in  the  welfare  laws  of  twenty-seven  states 
in  connection  with  aid  to  the  blind.  It  reads  about  as  follows  :  “Temporary 
assistance  may  be  granted  to  any  applicant  or  additional  assistance 
granted  to  any  recipient  who  is  in  need  of  treatment  either  to  prevent 
blindness  or  to  restore  his  eyesight  whether  or  not  he  is  blind  as  defined 
in  Section  34  of  this  Act.  The  assistance  may  include  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses  to  receive  treatment  from  a  hospital  or  clinic  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  state  department.”  (Idaho). 

Most  of  the  initial  work  under  such  provisions  has  been  directed 
toward  doing  sight  restoration  and  prevention  of  blindness.  However, 
some  of  these  new  welfare  departments  have  not  been  slow  in  initiating 
other  services  for  the  blind,  such  as  rehabilitation,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  others  will  do  so. 

As  most  of  you  know,  there  is  no  provision  under  Title  X  for  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  make  any  financial  contribution  toward  these 
services.  So  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  states  to  provide  all  funds 
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necessary  for  such  work.  In  some  states  all  such  services  are  provided 
from  state  funds.  In  some,  the  medical  services  must  be  financed  locally. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  states  funds  have  been  lacking  to  undertake 
the  constructive  possibilities. 

This  spring  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  various  state  welfare 
departments  asking  information  about  some  of  the  public  health  aspects 
of  this  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  Fifteen  states  with  15,441  blind  persons 
receiving  aid  reported  that  slightly  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  these, 
persons  had  been  recommended  for  surgery  to  restore  vision  and  753 
recipients  had  received  such  surgical  care. 

Some  state  welfare  departments  are  already  providing  machinery  for 
taking  care  of  squint  cases  in  children  and  congenital  cataracts  in  infants, 
either  directly  or  through  close  cooperation  with  the  crippled  children’s 
program  in  the  state.  The  child  with  squint  or  with  congenital  cataract 
is  certainly  a  crippled  child  and  the  state  agency  makes  its  own  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  crippled  child  with  some  supervision,  of  course, 
from  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

All  of  the  forty-one  states  and  territories  now  cooperating  with  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  providing  aid  to  the  needy  blind  have  provided 
that  blindness  be  determined  by  a  competent  physician,  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist.  The  cause  of  blindness  must  be  shown,  if  possible,  in  the  record, 
also  prognosis  and  recommendations  as  to  treatment  to  restore  vision  or  to 
hold  what  vision  still  exists. 

Thirty-one  state  welfare  departments  have  appointed  a  Supervising 
Ophthalmologist  who  aids  in  the  medical  aspects  of  the  program  for  the 
blind.  In  each  of  the  forty-one  states  and  territories  cooperating  with 
the  Social  Security  Board,  ophthalmologists  have  been  designated  by  the 
state  welfare  department  to  examine  and  treat  applicants  for  aid  to 
the  blind. 

The  nomenclature  of  causes  of  blindness  is  important.  For  some 
eight  years  a  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  been  working  on 
a  standard  classification  of  causes  of  blindness.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  this  standard  classification  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology.  Eight  state  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  are  already  using  it.  This  classification  will  soon  be  issued  to  all 
state  welfare  departments  by  the  Social  Security  Board  with  the  request 
that  it  be  placed  into  use  in  the  state  in  connection  with  the  program 
of  aid  to  the  blind. 

In  one  state,  the  welfare  department,  in  cooperation  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  prevention  of  blindness  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  has  printed 
over  3,000,000  copies  of  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  on  eye  hygiene  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
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Another  state  welfare  department  in  cooperation  with  its  state  health 
department  has  finished  a  trachoma  survey  and  the  welfare  department  is 
now  organizing  a  mobile  trachoma  clinic  in  charge  of  an  eye  physician. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  to  show  some  of  the  logical  outgrowths 
of  any  state  program  interested  in  aid  to  the  blind.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  people  of  the  state  will  demand  that  everything  be  done  which 
will  have  any  effect  in  preventing  unnecessary  blindness  of  the  future. 

I  once  compared  the  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  as  a  form  of  warfare 
and  the  buck  privates  and  officers  in  the  front  line  trenches  in  this  war¬ 
fare,  those  most  immediately  concerned,  morally  and  legally,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  blindness,  are  the  parent,  the  physician,  and  the  pedagogue.  These 
three  are  the  front  line  fighters,  who,  after  all  the  talking  and  conferencing 
is  over,  will  actually  have  to  prevent  most  of  the  preventable  blindness. 
Back  of  the  front  line  trenches,  a  short  way,  may  be  some  reserves  that 
actually  get  into  the  fray  at  times ;  these  are  the  county  health  units 
and  the  county  welfare  departments,  which  attempt  to  aid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  the  occasion  requires. 

Prevention  of  blindness  is  not  the  prerogative  or  responsibility  of  a 
single  agency  anywhere.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  many  forces ;  the 
three  basic  units  have  already  been  mentioned.  Prevention  of  blindness 
ramifies  into  many  phases  of  public  health,  in  organized  public  health. 

An  efficient  anti-syphilitic  program  is  certainly  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Reporting  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  prevention.  Efforts  of  the 
medical  social  workers  in  our  eye  clinics  is  prevention.  The  local  case 
worker  in  a  county  welfare  department,  in  asking  questions  in  a  family 
about  other  cases  of  blindness  or  poor  vision,  is  doing  prevention.  The 
pregnant  mother  in  demanding  a  blood  Wassermann,  or  a  prenatal  pelvic 
examination,  is  doing  prevention.  A  father  in  taking  time  to  teach  his 
boy  how  to  handle  a  gun  is  doing  prevention.  State  welfare  departments 
in  demanding  competent  eye  examinations  on  applicants  for  blind  aid 
are  doing  prevention,  especially  if  they  follow  through  where  indicated. 
Safety  classes  and  such  in  industry  are  prevention.  All  of  these  forces 
impinge  somewhere  on  the  three  front  line  units  already  mentioned. 

Coming  back  to  our  analogy,  we  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  reserve 
trenches.  Back  still  farther  in  the  brigade  and  division  headquarters,  we 
find  our  public  state  agencies,  our  state  welfare  departments,  our  state 
health  departments,  our  state  blind  commissions,  etc.  Most  of  their 
responsibilities  in  this  field  of  prevention  are  of  a  supervising,  coordi¬ 
nating,  planning,  and  educational  nature. 
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Where  does  the  private  agency  enter  the  picture?  Private  state-wide 
organizations?  There  are  many  comparisons  possible  here,  provided  the 
private  agency  is  aware  of  its  opportunities.  From  one  aspect,  the  private 
agency  might  appear  like  “intelligence”  in  our  army,  or  the  old  time 
scouts  going  ahead  and  taking  a  chance  in  a  new  departure ;  in  another 
aspect  the  private  agency  might  appear  like  the  war  correspondents  try- 
ing  to  get  real  information  to  pass  on  to  the  public ;  in  yet  another  view 
one  might  think  of  the  private  agency  as  an  auxiliary  arm  that  could  be 
useful  in  plugging  a  hole  when  necessary,  especially  that  massive  hole 
of  adult  ignorance,  superstition,  and  indifference  which  will  lower  the 
efficiency  of  our  war  game. 

Any  state-wide  organization  interested  in  prevention  of  blindness  in 
Pennsylvania  has  a  job  before  it.  Already  we  know  there  is  a  ratio  of 
more  than  152  blind  persons  per  100,000  total  population  in  this  state. 
That  means  there  are  over  1,520  blind  persons  in  each  million  of  your 
population.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  under 
that  estimate  is.  More  must  be  known  as  to  the  causes  of  blindness  in 
this  large  blind  population. 

One  must  pay  a  tribute  here  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Alfred  Cowan  as 
Consulting  Ophthalmologist  of  two  of  your  state  agencies  interested  in 
the  blind.  I  refer  especially  to  his  work  in  studying  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  those  persons  receiving  aid  for  the  blind  in  this  state.  I  am  sure 
that  he  feels  that  his  work  in  this  regard  is  only  the  beginning  of  such 
efforts. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  followed  through  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  some  of  which  a  state-wide  organization  might  fit  itself  to  do 
before  it  can  be  said  that  prevention  is  well  on  its  feet?  The  first  and 
most  important  need  here  or  anywhere  else  is  education.  Education  of 
the  adult,  education  of  the  child,  education  of  the  general  medical  practi¬ 
tioner.  Considerable  thought  could  be  given  by  a  private  agency  to 
different  methods  of  getting  over  ideas  in  eye  hygiene,  eye  physiology, 
the  eye  as  a  barometer  of  general  systemic  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  some  good  points  in  this  line  will  be  brought  out 
at  our  two  World’s  Fairs  next  summer. 

Why  could  not  consideration  be  given  to  a  mobile  educational  and 
demonstration  unit,  housed  in  a  well-equipped  trailer,  that  in  the  period 
of  two  years  could  visit  every  elementary  school  in  the  state.  If  the 
exhibits  in  such  a  unit  were  of  proper  high  quality  (and  it  would  be 
useless  to  do  it  otherwise)  then  a  remarkable  piece  of  education  might 
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be  accomplished,  not  only  of  lay  persons  but  of  the  general  practitioner. 
Another  educational  approach  is  the  poster  contest  throughout  the  state 
school  system. 

Dr.  Cowan,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eye  Section  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Medical  Association,  in  1936,  stated  that  there  were  nine 
counties  (Cameron,  Forest,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan, 
and  Tioga)  in  the  state  with  an  extremely  high  prevalence  of  blindness 
and  in  none  of  these  nine  counties  was  there  a  physician  skilled  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  In  seven  of  them  there  was  neither  a  public  nor 
private  hospital.  It  was  evidently  Dr.  Cowan’s  thought  that  much  blind¬ 
ness  in  these  counties  might  have  been  prevented  if  skilled  medical 
service  had  been  more  available. 

It  is  probable  that  much  education  would  have  to  take  place  in  these 
areas  in  order  to  get  the  local  people  and  general  medical  practitioner 
to  appreciate  such  skilled  service. 

Why  could  not  some  state-wide  organization  consider  initiating 
some  special  effort  in  these  nine  counties  such  as  rural  eye  clinics  work¬ 
ing  through  the  schools,  such  clinics  to  be  both  diagnostic  and  refractive, 
using  ophthalmologists  who  would  be  paid  a  per  diem.  Such  clinics 
might  be  the  beginning  of  educational  efforts.  Dr.  Cowan  in  a  personal 
communication  suggested  that  some  public  agency  or  some  state  organ¬ 
ization  might  find  it  feasible  to  encourage  a  skilled  physician  to  settle  in 
such  regions  by  offering  some  sort  of  subsidy.  The  same  suggestion 
was  made  by  Fuchs  over  fifty  years  ago. 

Does  the  general  practitioner  need  education  concerning  prevention 
of  blindness?  The  question  should  be  asked  in  another  way  as,  “How 
badly  does  the  general  medical  practitioner  need  such  educational 
efforts  ?” 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  where  a  state-wide  organization 
could  lend  its  efforts  to  advantage. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  still  occurs  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  reportable  to  the  State  Health  Department.  How  well  is  it  reported? 
Are  the  real  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  investigated  by  any  agency? 
Some  organization  must  take  a  special  interest  in  this  question,  letting 
in  the  light  of  publicity,  before  such  regulations  will  become  effective  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Health  Department.  Apparently  the  cases  are 
not  well  reported  and  apparently  there  is  not  the  intense  investigation 
of  each  case  that  should  occur. 
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As  long  as  physicians  and  midwives  are  found  who  will  complacently 
place  drops  of  argyrol  in  a  newborn  baby’s  eyes,  the  argyrol  one  or  more 
months  old,  then  we  need  education  of  the  general  practitioner  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  such  laxness.  As  long  as  a  physician  can  be  found  who 
will  place  a  drop  of  estivin  in  a  newborn  baby’s  eyes  to  prevent  ophthalmia, 
then  we  need  education  and  investigation.  As  long  as  a  physician  can  be 
found  who  so  disregards  his  professional  obligation  (and  legal)  as  to 
neglect  to  report  a  case  of  ophthalmia  in  a  newborn  infant,  then  we  need 
education  and  investigation. 

What  agency  or  organization  in  Pennsylvania,  working  through 
the  State  Health  Department,  might  be  instrumental  in  putting  life  into 
the  reporting  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  the  investigation  of  each 
new  case  to  see  why  it  occurred,  especially  to  see  if  there  was  any  pro¬ 
fessional  laxness. 

Crede  showed  us  sixty  years  ago  how  to  prevent  this  infection  of 
the  eyes  of  a  newborn  infant  except  in  a  few  cases,  provided  we  used 
the  proper  technic.  Crede  was  an  obstetrician  and  not  an  ophthalmologist. 
That  was  a  great  piece  of  prevention. 

The  other  great  work  in  prevention  of  blindness,  even  greater 
than  that  done  by  Crede,  was  done  by  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine, 
a  country  doctor,  if  you  please,  and  not  an  ophthalmologist.  I  speak  of 
Edward  Jenner. 

Effective  work  has  been  done  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
other  communicable  diseases  which  sometimes  cause  blindness,  such  as 
diphtheria,  meningitis,  and  prenatal  syphilis.  The  work  of  preventing 
blindness  from  communicable  diseases  has  not  been  finished,  but  the 
knowledge  and  methods  for  keeping  such  blindness  to  a  minimum  is  in 
our  hands  and  some  organized  effort  must  be  constantly  maintained  to 
see  that  there  is  no  laxness. 

Organized  public  health  work  throughout  the  world  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases.  So  much  has  been 
accomplished  here,  as  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  communicable 
diseases,  that  public  health  leaders  are  turning  their  eyes  to  those  diseases 
of  mankind  that  are  not  communicable  and  wondering  what  technics  can 
be  developed  that  may  hope  to  accomplish  as  much  in  the  way  of  preven¬ 
tion  as  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  preventing  communicable  diseases. 

The  same  turning  of  the  eyes  must  occur  in  that  particular  area  of 
public  health  known  as  prevention  of  blindness.  There  must  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  our  procedures  and  tools  designed  for  prevention  of  blindness. 
More  exact  knowledge  must  be  acquired.  There  must  be  less  guess  work  ; 
more  definite  realization  as  to  where  the  big  areas  are  that  may  yield  to 
intelligent  effort. 
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In  this  line,  one  cannot  ignore  the  congenital  and  hereditary  blind¬ 
ness  which  is  the  cause  of  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in 
children  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Certainly  some  intensive  study  is  in¬ 
dicated  here  in  trying  to  identify  the  families  so  afflicted  and  following 
with  intelligent  educational  efforts  directed  toward  such  families. 

Another  effort  indicated  should  be  the  requirement  of  a  blood  Wasser- 
mann  on  each  applicant  of  aid  for  the  blind  as  a  means  of  placing  more 
accurately  the  role  of  syphilis  in  blindness.  Such  requirement  has  already 
been  established  in  one  state  welfare  department. 

Closely  tied  up  with  prevention  of  blindness  is  sight  restoration. 
Certainly  this  constructive  measure  should  become  a  part  of  any  program 
of  aid  to  the  blind.  Pennsylvania  today  has  at  least  2,000  blind  persons 
receiving  aid  who  , might  have  useful  vision  restored  by  surgical  proce¬ 
dures.  Most  of  these  are  cataract  cases.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  aid  are  blind  from  cataract.  Studies  on  causes  of  blindness 
made  by  early  writers  on  this  subject,  such  as  Magnus,  Cohn,  and  Euchs 
did  not  mention  cataracts  as  cause  of  blindness.  There  was  a  good 
reason  for  this.  The  definition  of  blindness  which  they  were  using  was 
probably  the  biggest  reason.  It  read  as  follows:  “We  call  a  person 
blind  whose  visual  power  is  so  diminished  in  an  irremediable  manner 
that  he  is  unable  to  follow  any  occupation  requiring  the  use  of  the  eyes.” 

In  a  state,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  with  active  organizations  interested 
in  the  constructive  possibilities  that  inevitably  flow  from  any  program 
of  aid  to  the  blind,  there  is  ample  room  for  creative  imagination  and  it  is 
hoped  that  much  will  come  from  your  efforts. 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  FOR  INTERPRETATION  OF 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK 

Mrs.  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  Director 
Department  of  Social  Work  Interpretation 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

A  SPEAKER  who  is  assigned  a  topic  so  broadly  worded  as  the  one 
given  to  me  is  usually  tempted  to  go  a  long  way  back  to  make  a 
beginning.  This  results  all  too  often  in  devoting  most  of  the  allotted  time 
to  the  background  for  the  subject,  leaving  only  a  few  minutes  for  the 
real  theme. 
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My  temptation  at  the  moment  is  to  use  each  of  the  main  words  in  the 
title  as  a  text.  You  may  well  see  that  if  I  should  discuss  in  turn  the 

key  words — community,  resources,  interpretation,  and  social  service,  I 

\ 

would  arrive  at  the  practical  problems  you  came  to  talk  about  after  at  least 
an  hour  of  introduction.  So  I  am  going  to  restrain  myself  and  attempt 
brief  definitions  only  of  these  four  terms  instead  of  discussing  them  at 
length.  I  will  have  to  do  at  least  that  much  so  that  we  will  all  be  thinking 
of  the  same  things  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  this 
introduction. 

May  we  then  define  “community,”  for  our  purposes,  as  the  town  or 
area  in  which  your  work  is  carried  on ;  “resources”  the  means  with  which 
you  have  to  work;  and  “interpretation”  as  getting  your  subject  under¬ 
stood.  Instead  of  defining  “social  service,”  however,  I  should  like  to 
substitute  for  it  a  more  specific  term — “prevention  of  blindness” — which 
is  the  topic  of  immediate  interest.  Now  the  title  becomes  longer,  but 
simpler.  It  is  “What  you  have  to  work  with  in  getting  prevention  of 
blindness  understood  in  your  town  or  area.” 

The  key  word  in  the  title  is  “resources,”  or  the  means  with  which 
you  have  to  work.  I  stress  this  because  I  know  that  interpretation  is 
neglected  by  health  and  social  agencies  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
time,  skill,  and  money  for  it.  It  is  something  which  you  recognize  as 
important,  but  it  is  done  if  and  when  other  pressing  tasks  are  disposed 
of.  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  you  would  like  to  carry  on  active  educational 
work  in  preventing  blindness,  but  lack  time  to  plan  or  carry  out'a  pro¬ 
gram,  then  I  am  right,  too,  in  devoting  this  talk  chiefly  to  suggesting 
resources  that  will  make  the  work  easier  for  you. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  resources  for  interpretation  of  care 
of  the  eyes  to  be  found  in  each  of  your  communities,  but  I  think  I  know 
of  some  that  you  are  very  likely  to  have  there  and  which  you  may  over¬ 
look  altogether,  or  not  fully  appreciate.  In  connection  with  each  of  these 
assets,  I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  a  few  liabilities  as  well  which 
have  to  be  recognized  and  dealt  with. 

I  would  rank  first  on  the  list  of  the  interpreter’s  resources  the  high 
value  that  all  of  us  place  on  sight.  Indifference  to  the  possession  of  eye¬ 
sight  is  practically  non-existent.  So  in  telling  people  how  to  take  care 
of  their  eyes,  you  have  the  advantage  of  talking  about  saving  a  most 
highly  prized  possession.  That  is  important  to  remember,  because  no 
small  part  of  any  program  of  publicity  and  interpretation  is  to  get 
attention.  Consider  Mr.  Fairly  Good-eyes  going  about  his  daily  life.  His 
attention  shifts  rapidly  from  one  to  another  of  a  thousand  little  things 
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and  a  few  big  ones.  He  glances  at  the  message  on  a  post-card,  is  annoyed 
because  of  a  door  that  sticks  and  proposes  to  do  something  about  it, 
decides  how  much  to  spend  for  lunch,  wonders  whether  the  cut  on  his 
finger  amounts  to  anything,  remembers  that  he  must  finish  that  three- 
cents-a-day  book  from  the  lending  library  before  it  runs  up  any  more  fines, 
and  so  on  and  on  with  impressions,  hopes,  irritations,  casual  interests, 
and  ideas.  Along  with  these  are  the  major  matters  to  engross  much  of 
his  thoughts,  like  getting  his  work  done,  dealing  with  some  persistent 
problem  of  personal  relations  in  the  home,  shop,  or  office,  reading  and 
joining  in  conversation  on  some  current  topic  about  which  everyone  is 
talking. 

Somewhere  in  all  that  welter  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  you  who  are 
concerned  with  prevention  of  blindness  want  to  slip  in  a  reminder  about 
care  of  the  eyes — warnings,  advice,  information — for  himself  and  his 
family.  You  are  not  the  only  one  playing  a  game  of  cat  and  mouse 
with  his  wandering  attention.  Others  doing  the  same  thing  are  adver¬ 
tisers,  whose  numbers  are  legion,  politicians,  others  with  an  educational 
motive  such  as  your  own — all  watching  their  chances  to  make  him  aware 
of  an  idea  or  a  piece  of  merchandise. 

So  it  is  fortunate  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  his  self-interest  in 
getting  attention  for  your  message.  You  can  go  about  the  task  of 
education  in  prevention  of  blindness  with  added  assurance  because  it  is 
so  unquestionably  important.  Your  liability  in  this  connection  is  that 
Mr.  Good-eyes  is  inclined  to  believe  that  loss  of  sight  couldn’t  happen 
to  him.  In  the  field  of  accident  prevention,  we  have  had  evidence  that 
it  is  possible,  through  persistent  effort,  to  break  down  this  false  sense  of 
security;  so  we  know  it  can  be  done. 

A  second  resource  for  interpreting  prevention  of  blindness  is  that 
there  now  exists  a  considerable  body  of  scientific  information  on  the 
conservation  of  sight.  Fortunately,  much  of  this  information  is  available 
to  you  through  the  publications  and  services  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and,  in  turn,  through  the  newly  organized 
department  on  this  subject  within  your  State  Association  for  the  Blind. 
You  must  be  more  than  usually  conscious  of  this  fact,  at  the  moment, 
after  attending  the  earlier  meetings  of  this  conference,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  have  missed. 

In  my  experience,  public  health  workers  and  social  workers  do  not 
always  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  wealth  of  reliable 
facts  and  figures  to  use  in  preparing  talks  and  writing  articles  for  local 
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use.  Most  of  us  are  too  much  inclined  to  talk  from  the  top  of  our 
minds,  using  familiar  and  often  repeated  generalizations,  when  we  could 
be  so  much  more  interesting  and  convincing  by  choosing  those  specific 
facts  which  are  most  appropriate  for  a  particular  group  and  occasion. 

j 

I  One  difficulty  you  face  is  that  scientific  information  is  not  often 
put  up  in  attractive  packages.  It  comes  to  you  in  a  form  quite  un¬ 
palatable  to  the  layman.  That  is  why  we  have  to  be  interpreters.  We 
know  that  people  follow  the  advice  and  use  the  remedies  of  the  quack  be¬ 
cause  he  speaks  a  language  easy  to  understand.  The  charlatans  also 
show  much  more  zeal  than  the  scientists  in  spreading  their  messages 
widely.  Those  of  you  who  are  middlemen  between  the  scientists  and 
the  public  have  the  task  of  engaging  in  a  battle  of  wits  with  the  misin- 
formers  to  see  whether  you  cannot  make  sound  information  as  interesting 
and  reach  as  many  people  with  it  as  they  do  with  their  misinformation. 

Third  on  my  list  of  resources,  although  not  necessarily  as  far  down 
as  that  in  importance,  I  would  place  the  allied  educational  campaigns  in 
which  prevention  of  blindness  workers  may  participate.  Fortunately, 
these  very  well  set-up  campaigns  are  going  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
prevention  of  blindness  movement,  so  you  can  ride  free,  or  practically 
free,  as  far  as  you  are  going  on  the  trip.  I  refer  especially  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  syphilis,  the  maternal  health  campaign,  and  industrial 
safety  movement.  I  know  there  are  others.  These  three  at  least,  are 
so  well  equipped  with  excellent  material  for  popular  education,  such  as 
motion  pictures,  slide  films,  booklets,  posters,  and  plays,  that  there  is 
little  more  to  do  except  to  help  circulate  it  and  see  that  it  reaches  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time. 

The  ways  and  means  of  cooperation  with  these  allied  efforts  have, 
no  doubt,  been  presented  in  other  sessions  of  the  conference.  All  I  wish 
to  do  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  favorable  position  in  which  you  find 
yourselves  in  having  so  much  effective  material  to  use  with  so  little 
time  and  effort. 

Also,  these  organized  campaigns,  which  are  inclusive  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  have  been  well  timed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  attention. 
In  February,  National  Syphilis  Day,  is  an  occasion  for  news  stories, 
meetings,  radio  programs,  and  exhibits.  Mother’s  Day  is  used  by  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  as  a  time  for  getting  wide-spread  interest 
in  maternal  care,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  is  used  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  education  in  accident  prevention. 

So  far,  I  have  referred  chiefly  to  resources  outside  of  the  community, 
mostly  to  national  resources.  In  enumerating  these,  I  have  in  mind  a 
division  of  responsibility  between  national,  state,  and  local  community 
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groups  in  the  task  of  interpretation.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  local  com¬ 
munities  are  closest  to  the  consumers  and  so  naturally  fall  into  the  role 
of  distributors. 

We  now  have  on  our  list  of  resources  the  general  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  eyesight;  scientific  knowledge  of  how  blindness  may 
be  prevented ;  and  the  well-organized  and  going  campaigns  inclusive  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  Without  being  authorized  to  do  so,  I  think 
I  may  safely  name  as  a  fourth  asset,  your  own  state  office  which  may 
well  serve  as  a  clearing  house  to  bring  to  you  the  material  I  have 
described. 

In  the  time  that  is  left,  I  should  like  to  talk  practically  about  the 
local  resources  available  to  you  as  distributors  of  information.  I  have 
spoken  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  attention  even  from  a  generally 
receptive  public.  A  familiar  and  dependable  technique  for  doing  this  is 
to  break  down  your  general  story  into  smaller  units  selected  in  relation 
to  the  special  interests  of  particular  groups.  Your  knowledge  of  these 
special  interest  groups  is  your  most  important  resource  as  distributors. 

For  example,  I  have  been  told  that  parent-teachers  associations 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  school  children  are  provided  with  clean 
books  and  large  print,  as  well  as  other  sight  conservation  devices ;  that 
Lions  Clubs  have  interested  themselves  in  providing  glasses  for  persons 
unable  to  afford  them.  When  we  come  to  discussion  won’t  you  add  to 
this  list  other  special  interests  which  determine  the  aspect  of  your  subject 
to  emphasize  in  working  with  a  particular  group? 

You  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  your  local  channels  of 
distribution  and  the  relation  of  your  story  to  the  special  conditions  for 
using  these  channels.  Needless  to  say,  if  you  wish  to  reach  the  public 
through  the  newspapers,  the  story  must  be  told  in  connection  with  some 
happening,  or  as  a  special  article,  usually  a  signed  one.  This  state  con¬ 
ference  is  an  occasion  for  getting  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
into  the  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  and  I  should  be  interested  to 
see  some  examples  of  good  interpretative  reporting  based  on  the  papers 
which  have  been  presented.  Incidentally,  it  is  still  not  too  late  for 
returning  delegates  to  offer  local  newspapers,  especially  weeklies,  reports 
of  the  conference  based  on  their  own  summaries  of  what  was  told.  City 
newspapers  do  not  usually  care  to  print  reports  of  conventions  later  than 
the  day  after  the  closing  session,  so  that  your  dead-line  on  such  stories 
will  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  at  most. 

Instructive  material,  if  it  cannot  make  its  way  into  the  paper  in 
reports  of  speeches,  is  sometimes  acceptable  if  it  is  properly  timed  in  the 
form  of  special  articles  authoritatively  written.  There  are  special  condi- 
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tions  to  take  into  account  also  in  adapting  the  form  of  presentation  to 
other  channels  for  reaching  the  public — the  radio  and  meetings,  for 
example.  These  we  can  discuss  more  at  length  if  you  wish. 

A  third  factor  in  distribution  is  the  proper  timing  of  educational 
efforts.  If  news  releases  are  sent  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  add 
a  local  lead  and  offer  them  to  your  newspapers,  the  time  to  do  this  is 
when  the  news  is  still  fresh.  There  is  usually  a  best  time  for  getting 
attention  to  almost  any  kind  of  information.  I  should  think  that  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  might  be  a  good  occasion  for  talking  of  daylight 
and  artificial  light  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  eyes.  You  will  think  of 
many  other  similar  situations  in  which  timeliness  is  an  important  factor. 

It  is  because  I  have  assumed  that  some  of  you  have  not  the  time  to 
give  to  the  study  of  techniques  of  presentation  that  I  have  given  attention 
to  what  you  have  to  work  with  in  the  way  of  material  brought  to  you  in 
a  form  practically  ready  for  distribution.  However,  for  those  who  are 
generally  interested  in  increasing  their  skill  as  interpreters,  there  is  a 
source  of  help  in  the  “how-to-do-it”  bulletins  of  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council.  These  brief  and  mimeographed  bulletins  cover  a  number  of  the 
techniques,  such  as  radio,  letter  writing,  annual  reports,  and  so  on.  There 
is  also  other  reference  material  for  study  which  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  if  you  would  like  suggestions. 

There  is  one  more  resource  for  interpretation  equal  in  value  to  all 
of  the  others  combined,  which  I  believe  workers  with  the  blind  and  those 
who  are  engaged  in  prevention  of  blindness  possess  to  an  unusual  degree. 
That  is  enthusiasm  for  your  task,  and  a  strong  conviction  that  you  have  a 
tremendously  important  service  to  give.  No  campaign  of  education,  how¬ 
ever  skillfully  it  is  set  up  with  regard  to  the  techniques  of  publicity,  gets 
very  far  unless  it  has  behind  it  the  drive  which  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
alone  can  supply.  Saving  sight  is  without  doubt  as  important  as  the 
most  convinced  member  of  your  Association  believes  it  to  be.  I  hope 
that  I  may  have  added  a  little  to  your  faith  that  spreading  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  people  can  help  themselves  to  maintain  good  eye¬ 
sight  is  an  effective  way  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 
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Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases, 

Natural  &  Colored  Raffia 

• 

Chair  Cane,  Rattan, 

Fibres,  Leathercraft, 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Beadcraft,  Metal  Craft, 
and  Claycraft 

Everything  for  the 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

handicraft  'Worker 

many  years  as  a  dependable 

- o - 

source  of  supply.  Send  us 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes 

Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request* 


Always  Ready 
to  Cooperate 

Inquiries  and  orders 
from  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  will  receive 
special  attention. 

C.  A.  Mahle  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 
for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Gold  Medal 
Quality 

Split  Bamboo 
Split  Rattan 
China  Reeds 
Ajax  Fibre 
Rush  Fibre 
African  Fibre 
Rice  Fibre 
Bassine 
Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 
Broom  Handles 


Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 


GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


I 


J.  D.  WESTCOTT  &  SON 

Incorporated 

WILLIAMSON,  W.  VA. 


Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Hardwood  Broom  Handles 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 


BRANCHES 

Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(Trustees  at  Large) 


Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander 
Frank  Wilbur  Main.. 
Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.. 

F.  E.  Weaver . 

William  McAlpine.... 

John  E.  Potter . 

H.  R.  Hosick . 

H.  R.  Latimer . 

John  A.  Emery 
E.  V.  D.  Selden 
James  W.  Rickey 


. Founder 

. President 

.  .First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
.  T hird  Vice  President 

. T re  usurer 

. .  .Assistant  Treasurer 
. .  Recording  Secretary 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 


BERKS  COUNTY 

Trustees — P.  Herbert-  Reigner,  Harry  B.  Davis,  Harry  L.  Peifer 
Alternates — Raymond  J.  Wenger,  Philip  K.  Howard,  Raymond  K.  Titlow 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Trustees — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
Alternates — ^J.  E.  Corn,  J.  C.  Brallier,  Dr.  Daniel  Bohn 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Borland,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Emmett  B.  Simpson 
Alternates — J.  H.  Cochran,  Orville  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sinclair 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Trustees — George  E.  Wolfe,  Seymour  Silverstone,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 
Alternates — Miss  Helen  Price,  Dr.  Frank  D.  Geer,  Dr.  B.  E.  Longwell,  Jr. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Trustees — Ernest  Latham,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Earle  Schaeffer 
Alternates — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Trustees — Vandling  D.  Rose,  James  R.  Gilligan,  Thomas  D.  Davies 
Alternates — Dr.  Mervyn  M.  Williams,  Philip  Salsburg,  Peter  Stipp,  Jr. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaells,  Mrs.  I.  M,  Shane 
Alternates — Miss  Mary  Shirk,  Mrs.  Milton  Michaelis,  Martin  Dellinger 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Trustees — E.  C.  Reinhard,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  Ralph  Henry 
Alternates — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  W.  C.  Masonheimer,  Mrs.  John  Eckert 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
Trustees — Clifford  F.  Frey,  R.  A.  Burlingame,  W.  P.  Gano 

Alternates — Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wolverton,  Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Trustees — Edward  Marcu,  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn 
Alternates — Mrs.  S.  Hertz,  Mrs.  I.  Valentine  Levi,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Trustees — Franklin  C.  Irish,  Bradley  S.  Jolce,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mulhattan 
Alternates — C.  H.  Wolfe,  Miss  Helen  B.  Rauh,  Philip  N.  Harrison 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Trustees — Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler 
Alternates — Fred  Bright,  J.  E.  Burns,  Dr.  George  B.  Jobson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 
(Luzerne  County) 

Trustees — Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  William  E.  Pulverman 
Alternates — John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Kirkendall,  Robert  C.  Smith 
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